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PREFACE 


rilHE generous reception accorded to the First Series of these 
J- Studies has encouraged me to prepare a further Series on the 
same plan and method. The plan is open to objection, no doubt. 
To take up particular topics, and treat them in short essays 
written at long intervals of time, involves both superfluity and 
deficiency, the former owing to repetition, the latter to omission. 
Such essays overlap, and never can present a complete view. But 
I have endeavoured to cite different quotations where the same 
subjects recur, and the plan has the advantage of concentrating, in 
the various chapters, on main points of interest, without overloading 
them with details. I have improved, I hope, on the plan of the 
former volume by the introduction of foot-notes, in which details 
better find their place than in the main text. In two of the 
chapters the notes proved so extensive that they are collected 
at the ends of those chapters, and the opportunity was used for 
entering into fuller consideration, among other matters, of Philo’s 
views on the Imitation of God, and the recorded particulars of 
Polycarp’s noble martyrdom. 

Though this plan is, as has been conceded, open to objection, I 
cannot concede so much as regards the method. Only one of my 
readers (Prof. A. T. Robertson) has, so far as I am aware, mistaken 
what the method is. The statement in my previous preface, that 
I felt no impulse towards a directly challenging style, was in this 
one case turned into an admission that I found nothing to challenge, 
but accepted the very views which my book was designed to 
oppose. I am still convinced that what is needed by students of 
the New Testament, be they Christian or Jewish students, is not 
polemics but exposition, not controversy but balanced discussion. 
The Gospels should no more be used as a foil to Pharisaism, than 
the Talmud as a foil to the Gospels. Jesus, in his teaching, was 
not always thinking of the Pharisees. His value is depreciated by 
so narrowing the application or motive of his appeal. Some of his 
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finest, his most vital, criticisms of conduct and standards of conduct 
tend to be cheapened by a recondite search for justification in 
supposed Pharisaic vices. There is patent enough justification in 
the ordinary and admitted facts of human nature. Pharisaism will 
never be understood by those who treat everything that Jesus 
said as an attack on Pharisaism. I do not think that Dr Charles 
can long persist in his latest theory that though the Pharisees 
were not conscious deceivers, yet they were self-deluded. This, it 
is true, is more genial than treating them as types of hypocrisy 
and externalism. To treat morality as law, as on the whole the 
Pharisees did, spells neither self-delusion nor lack of spirituality. 
On the other hand, to treat morality as an autonomous principle, 
as Jesus on the whole did, spells neither licence nor vacillation. 
Ordinary society tends, it is true, to convert legalised morality 
into mechanism, and autonomous morality into anarchism. For 
ordinary society, then, a compromise is necessary between the 
Pharisaic ideal of moralising the organised community and the 
evangelical ideal of free self-development of the individual. On 
the cultural side, as Butcher said, Hellenism and Hebraism 
must be confluent in the stream of civilisation; so on the purely 
ethical side, legalism and individualism must be somehow made 
confluent in the stream of religion. The compromise, the confluence 
should not be difficult, for on neither side is the tendency absolute 
or isolated. Christianity knows of organised conventions, Judaism 
of free action of the conscience. Legalism and autonomy thus 
already have much in common. 

The time has passed for “disputations” of the medieval type, 
and students can throw off the older recrimination and mutual 
suspicion. Above all we must avoid what I have termed hand- 
to-mouth exegesis. The Gospels represent varying moods, and 
nothing is gained by commentators applauding a principle in 
one context and decrying it in another context, using Pharisaic 
material as a foil in the one case and forgetting the same material 
in the other. Surely students are no longer seeking to score points 
off each other. What we should rather seek is to add to the com¬ 
mon total of points scored by truth in its contest against falsehood, 
by humanism against obscurantism. I have myself learned so much 
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from Christian scholars in my understanding of Jesus, that if these 
can derive any trifling help from my work in their understanding 
of the Pharisees, I shall rejoice at having repaid a small instal¬ 
ment of a heavy debt. 

Amidst the weeds of Pharisaism are flowers, amidst the evan¬ 
gelic flowers are weeds. I cannot overcome my preference for the 
flowers. I am no gatherer of weeds. If I had for a moment been 
tempted to diverge from these, my inmost sentiments, I should 
have been kept straight by the gracious words of one of the most 
gracious of men. The reference made to one of my readers induces 
me to allude to this other. It was a genuine pleasure to win the 
approval of the late William Sanday, a theologian whose mission 
to the scholarly world was to inculcate good-will, appreciation, and 
tolerance tempered by firmness. He contributed an essay on the 
‘‘Language of Vindictiveness” in liturgy and life to the second of 
the Tracts on Common Prayer published by the Oxford Press 
under the title The Use of the Psalter (Oxford, 1918). On page 60 
he wrote: “ I have in my hands a book which I believe will mark 
a distinct step in advance in the whole treatment of this problem ” 
(of the relation of the Gospels to Rabbinism). The book was the 
First Series of these Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels. “We 
see,” Dr Sanday continued, “ the spirit of true scholarship at work.” 
For, he adds, “It is scholarship to which I should be inclined to 
attach somewhat pre-eminently the epithet humane. The writer 
is above all things a humanist, and that in a field where in the 
past humanism has been too much wanting. Perhaps there is a 
little more of apology than he thinks in what he writes. But it is 
at least amiable apology, intent on bringing out really good things, 
and free from carping disparagement of the other side.” 

I quote these words, so characteristic of Dr Sanday’s gene¬ 
rosity, not because I think them deserved by my achievement, 
but because they completely reveal my intention. Undoubtedly 
Dr Sanday was just in his detection of unsuspected apologetics 
in my exposition. But his praise is a stimulus to mitigate the 
lurking unfairness, which cannot be altogether eradicated. His 
statement of the humanistic demands of scholarship will, I am 
sure, be treasured by all of us who are engaged in researches 
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which ought to call for a unanimous and indignant protest against 
the odium theologicum which has been anything but an adorn¬ 
ment to the Queen of Sciences. 

The actual contents of this volume, which for the present at 
least concludes the whole work, correspond to a large extent with 
the promises made in the Preface to the First Series. Certain 
subjects there indicated are missing, while others not there in¬ 
dicated are introduced. Two chapters (on "Prayer” and on 
“ Pharisaic Delicacies ”) have been previously printed, but these 
have been revised. In one case, the chapter on “ The Imitation of 
God,” the address form has been retained. I had the privilege of 
submitting several of the Studies to criticism at the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, Harvard and Yale, and at the Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary of New York. I greatly profited by this criticism, 
and at the same time was urged to proceed with the publication 
of the Studies in question. It was at the suggestion of several 
friends that I appended the series of Miscellaneous Notes with 
which the volume ends. The larger portion of the book has been 
in type for some time, and for this reason I have been unable to 
use some important books which have recently appeared. This 
particularly applies to Strack and Billerbeck’s Commentary on 
Matthew, Biichler’s Types of Jewish Pietism, K. Kohler’s Visions 
of Heaven and Hell, and C. G. Montefiore’s The Old Testament and 
After. I observe that the last-named anticipates me in several 
important points, while his exposition often adds considerations 
which I had overlooked. My whole work on the New Testament 
was suggested by his example, an example emphasised by his 
urgent pressure. The humanism, which William Sanday so genially 
detected in me, derives primarily from C. G. Montefiore. His 
Commentary on the Synoptic Gospels was the work of a pioneer 
from the Jewish side. Those of us who follow his method are 
proud to recognise in him a master and a guide. 

I. A. 


August, 1923 
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I. “THOU HAST SAID.” 


Various attempts have been made to certify the affirmative signi¬ 
ficance of this answer (av ehra ?) 1 from Rabbinic usage. But these 
attempts cannot be regarded as successful. Wellhausen, in the first 
edition of his Introduction 2 , without offering any evidence treated the 
phrase as an Aramaism afterwards obsolete but current in Jesus 5 day, 
with the force of an emphatic “ yes ” (ja /). But in his second edition 
he silently erased the statement. “ Aramaisms” may be now current, 
now disused; but this change must be attested historically, not assumed 
to meet exegetical presuppositions. 

There is, in fact, no such Rabbinic idiom. The only common use 
of the phrase “Thou hast said” in Rabbinic has no reference to question 
and answer. It is an exegetical formula, introducing a deduction from 
a scriptural text 3 . 

In his excellent essay on the subject, H. Thayer 4 rightly rejected 
as irrelevant the only Rabbinic passage previously quoted in support 
of the existence of a Rabbinic idiom 5 . In about the year 220 a.d. 
Judah the Patriarch, editor of the Mishnah, was dying in Sepphoris. 
In their anguish at the imminent catastrophe, the people declared that 
they would kill the bearer of the dread tidings of Judah’s demise. 
Bar Qappara appeared before them in mourning garb. He addressed 
them in parable: “Men and Angels took hold of the Tables of the 
Covenant (=the soul of Judah); the Angels prevailed and seized the 
Tables.” The people cried : “Is Rabbi dead whereupon Bar Qappara 

1 Matt. xxvi. 25 (concerning Judas), 64 (where Mk xiv. 62 has iyw ei/uu), xxvii. 11 
(cn> \eyeis), Mk xv. 2, Lk. xxii. 70 (v/ulcls \tyere on eyw et>t)> xxiii. 3- Some authori¬ 
ties (e.g. Preuschen) who regard the answer at the trial as ambiguous (“ Thou hast 
said it, not I ”) are disposed to regard Matt. xxvi. 64 as decidedly affirmative. 

2 Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien , Berlin, 1905, p. 41 ; seconded. 1911. 

3 fHDN. For instances (especially from the Mechilta) see Bacher, Die aelteste 
Terminologie der jiidischen Schriftauslegung , Leipzig, 1899, P* 6. See also the same 
author’s Die exegetische Terminologie der jiidischen Traditionsliteratur , Part II, 
Leipzig, 1905, p. 11. 

4 In Journal Hist. Biblical Literature , xiii. (1894), 40 — 46. Cf. the comments 
of A. Merx on Mt. xxvi. 25. 

5 T.J. Kilaim, ix. 3. Cf. T.B. Kethuboth, 104 a. It is cited by Schoettgen, 
Horae , p. 225, but not used in this inaccurate way by Lightfoot who well knew the 
passage (see his Horae , p. 144, ch. lxxxii. of the Introduction). 
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I. “ THOU HAST SAID ” 


answered : “ Ye have said.” This is the version of the Palestinian 
Talmud. Even without the variant in the Babylonian Talmud : “ Ye 
have said it, I have not said it 1 ,” it is clear that Bar Qappara’s remark 
has no bearing on the meaning of the answer of Jesus. 

More recently, however, another Rabbinic testimony of considerably 
earlier date has been adduced. It is cited by two competent authorities, 
who both regard it as practically decisive 2 , but curiously enough in 
opposite senses. While Dalman 3 thinks that Thou hast said “ means 
exactly thou art right” and this would be, though “not strictly speaking 
a form of affirmation,” nevertheless a form “of concession,” Chwolson 4 
regards it as an “absolute” repudiation. The passage, which would 
refer to a period some 25 years after the death of Jesus, is this 6 : 

One may enter the space between the porch and the altar, without previously 
washing hands and feet. So holds E. Meir, but the Sages are of the opposite 
opinion. Said E. Simeon hasanua‘, in the presence of E. Eleazar: “I went between 
the porch and altar unwashed of hands and feet.”—Eleazar rejoined: “Who is the 
more considerable, thou or the high priest? ”—Simeon was silent.—Eleazar said to 
him: “Art ashamed to say that the high priest’s dog is more important than 
thou ! ”—Simeon said to him : “ Rabbi , thou hast said.” —Said E. Eleazar to him, 
“By the Temple service! even a high priest would have had his skull split with 
clubs. How didst thou contrive to evade the notice of the watchman ? ” 

We have quoted Dalman’s interpretation. Supporting himself with 
a note of Elijah Wilna 6 , Chwolson regards Simeon’s cryptic utterance 
as a complete denial. He holds that the phrase, in Jesus’ mouth, is 

1 Cf. Luke xxii. 70. In T.B. Pesahim, 3b (foot) Joshua son of Idi reports the 
death of E. Kahana in indirect method. “Is he dead?” they ask. And he answers: 
“ I have not said it.” The reason for the periphrastic formula is a dislike of bearing 
ill tidings, and a desire to give a more pleasant turn to the phraseology employed. 
Wuensche goes beyond the facts when he talks ( Neue Beitrage, p. 329) of a Eabbinic 
habit of answering ambiguously to dangerous questions. On the other hand in¬ 
delicate or coarse expressions were to be avoided by the use of roundabout phrases. 

2 A. H. M c Neile in his Comm, on Matt. (p. 381) supports his view—that crv ehras 
(Mt. xxvi. 25) is “clearly an affirmative, probably with the force of an admission” 
—by a reference to this same passage. 

3 The Words of Jesus, Edinburgh, 1902, pp. 309 seq. 

4 Beitrage zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des Judentums , 1910, p. 55. 

5 Tosefta Kelim, 1. i. 6. 

6 “ Thou hast said , i.e. I am indignant (angry) at thy saying this to me!” 
Clearly the passage can bear this meaning. It may be doubted, too, whether 
Eleazar himself was serious; it would be exceeding probability, as Chwolson argues, 
to suppose that both he and Simeon would hold the Sadducean high-priesthood in 
such high esteem as Simeon’s assent would imply. 
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a less full denial; not a denial of the fact alleged, but a repudiation of 
having asserted the fact. He strengthens this view by his interpreta¬ 
tion of Simeon's phrase. “ Thou hast said, but in truth it is not so, 
though I do not care to answer rudeness by rudeness and give you the 
lie direct.” Eleazar son of Hyrqanos was noted for his rough and 
domineering manner, and his jibe deserved at least the mild protest 
which Chwolson reads into Simeon's words. Or he may have simply 
intended a refusal to take Eleazar's taunt seriously. At the best 
Simeon's words are ambiguous, and the passage cannot be used as 
evidence, from the Rabbinic side, that “Thou hast said” is a formula 
of affirmation or even of consent. 

Dalman expresses a fairly general view when he writes: “Since 
Mark (xiv. 62) has simply eyco elpu for <rv €t7ras, it is obvious that there 
existed a tradition to the effect that the answer of Jesus was understood 
to be a real affirmative.” But we must then add that since Matthew 
and Luke avoid the simple iyu el/u of Mark, it is equally obvious that 
there was a tradition that the answer was not a direct affirmative. 
We can scarcely talk of a tradition at all with regard at all events to 
the incidents of the trial . If there be indeed tradition, then we have 
two traditions, not one. It must always be open to doubt which of 
the two is older 1 . Nor can we be quite certain that the words used by 
Mark are intended as ap. unqualified affirmative 2 . 

1 Dalman, op. cit ., p. 308. For an enlightening discussion of the problem see 
Merx, op. cit ., p. 384 (cf. his Comm . on Mk , p. 161). 

2 It is barely possible that 4 yu elpu was understood as an “evasion,” and 
identical in force with erv ehras. The Rabbinical commentators were much troubled 
by Jacob’s false answer to his father (Gen. xxvii. 24). “Art thou my very son Esau? ”, 
asks Isaac; and Jacob replies: “I am.” The LXX renders koll elirev el 6 vl 6 $ 
pov ’Haati; 6 5 £ ehrev ’Eyc£, where some authorities read ’Eyt6 elpu. Rashi seeks to 
save Jacob from a charge of direct lying by his comment: “Jacob did not say 
I am Esau, but I am,” i.e. “ I am I; Esau is thy firstborn.” Though there is no 
mention of this interpretation in the older literature, yet it is possible that Rashi 
derived it from an ancient source. It is one of the curiosities of exegesis to find 
this very ’Eyw treated by a Jewish commentator as an evasion. 
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II. THE YOKE. 


There is, to use Mr C. G. Montefiore’s words, “ exquisite grace and 
tenderness ” in the famous passage beginning (Matt. xi. 28 — 30): Gome 
unto me, all ye that are heavy laden . The passage is, indeed, as the 
same commentator remarks, “ largely made up of quotations 1 .” Neither 
for the first, nor for the last, time in literature has a mosaic, pieced 
together from other designs, attained to artistic originality and inde¬ 
pendent beauty. 

The passage is peculiar to Matthew. Yet it seems so bound up with 
xi. 25 as to justify its recognition as a genuine part of the whole, even 
if that whole cannot safely be attributed to Jesus. As, however, 
Luke (x. 21) does record the same thought as is conveyed by Matt. xi. 
25 (which, judging by the parallels, cannot be treated as independent 
of xi. 28— 30), it is not necessary to reject the passage, unless we per¬ 
sist in misunderstanding its meaning. 

Are the modern commentaries right in reading into it an attack on 
the Pharisees? Was Jesus never thinking of anything else but his 
immediate opponents? My yoke is easy , and my burden is light is 
usually taken as an implied censure of the difficult yoke and heavy 
burden of the Rabbinical law. But must every saying of the Gospels 
be treated as controversial ? Does a “ scientific criticism ” really de¬ 
mand such a method of interpretation ? Ought we, by introducing the 
disturbing irritant of polemics, distort the serene pathos of the passage 
before us ? Must the comfort that it has brought to so many afflicted 
souls be won at the cost of afflicting the souls of so many others ? 

The sayings of the Gospels, in brief, deal often with human nature 
at large, and not with Pharisaic nature in little. We moderns have 
still something to learn from the older commentators, who with less 
sense of the historical than we possess, had on occasion a fuller under¬ 
standing of the moral background of the Gospels. 

Chrysostom 2 , for instance, is quite clear that the contrast of the 
easy with the hard yoke is not between the new teaching and the old, 

1 Jer. vi. 16; Ecclus. li. 1 and 23 seq. (cf. especially the Hebrew text of li. 26 a). 
The passage in Ecclus., with its allusions to youth and yoke , is clearly related to 
Lam. iii. 27. See also Midrash on Psalm lv. 23. 

2 Homily 38 on Matthew. 
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but between the two never-relaxed pulls of virtue and vice. Some of 
his words maybe quoted, though it is hard to do justice to his splendid 
homily by selecting a few sentences from what constitutes a finely- 
sustained, perfectly-balanced argument. 

If virtue seem to thee an irksome thing, consider that vice is more irksome. 
And this very thing he was intimating, in that he said not first, Take my yoke upon 
you , but before that, Come , ye that labour and are heavy laden ; implying that sin 
too hath labour and a burden that is heavy and hard to bear. This the Prophet, 
too, was speaking of, in that description of her nature As a heavy burden they 
weighed heavy upon vie (Psalm xxxviii. 4 1 ). And Zacharias too, describing her, 
saith that she is a talent of lead (Zech. v. 7, 8). And this moreover experience 
itself proves. For nothing so weighs upon the soul, and presses it down, as con¬ 
sciousness of sin ; nothing so much gives it wings, and raises it on high, as the 
attainment of righteousness and virtue. 

And after describing the enslaving effect of such vices as envy, dis¬ 
honesty, sensuality and pride, Chrysostom concludes : 

Fear not thou, therefore, neither start away from the yoke that lightens thee of 
all these things, but put thyself under it with forwardness, and then shalt thou 
know well the pleasure thereof. For it doth not at all bruise thy neck, but is put 
on thee for good order’s sake, to persuade thee to walk seemly and to lead thee into 
the royal road, to deliver thee from the precipices on either side and to make thee 
walk with ease in the narrow way. 

This is good, sound sense. Virtue and vice are both burdens. In 
the epigram of Simeon b. Pazzi, man torn between the two appeals 
exclaims : “ Woe to me for my yoser, woe to me for my yeser 2 .” If a 
man yield to his yeser, his lower impulses, he is accountable to his 
yoser (God, the Creator); if he obey his yoser, then he suffers from his 
yeser, from the pains of unsatisfied desires. Life is conflict 3 . Which¬ 
ever of the two win, be it virtue or vice, the victory is won at a heavy 
cost. For the broad way is the way to destruction, the disciple must 
bear his cross 4 . The Pharisee felt this, but was also ready to see the 
other side. For of Virtue, as personified in Wisdom or Torah, he said 
with Proverbs (iii. 17) : Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace . She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her: and 
happy is every one that retaineth her . This “tree of life” was indeed 

1 The Midrash on this verse also points out that virtue leads to a lightening of 
the burden imposed by vice. 

2 T.B. Ber. 61 a 'TO 'h 'INI '“ISVID '*? 'IN. Cf. ‘Erub. 18 a. 

3 That life itself is a “heavy yoke” is already expressed in Ecclus. xl. r: fry 6 s 
/Sap*: Heb. m k s '31 nil ' ‘pK P^fl Sn pDy. 

4 Matt. vii. 13—14, x. 37 seq. ; Luke xiv. 26 seq . ; Eom. viii. 35 seq. 
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on the broad way, its branches so wide-spread, that a man might journey 
for half a millennium before encompassing the tree 1 . Yet the life, the 
happiness, was not of this world, and bliss hereafter must be attained 
by tribulation here. That such tribulation would not suffice to hold a 
man from devotion to the ideal, does not imply that the sacrifice is the 
less real. The sufferer rejoices indeed in such an opportunity, he is 
victor not victim. Paul the critic of Pharisaism, and Aqiba its 
champion, were at one in this regard 2 . The toil, the anguish, is the 
sure road to happiness 3 . Yet one must discriminate. What of the 
terms of Matt. x. 37? The Rabbinic parallels cited are not real. 
Philo is no nearer 4 , though he perhaps gives the clue to the particular 
phraseology of Matt. viii. 21, 22 (Luke ix. 59, 60). But what Philo 
says, in explanation of the law denying the High-Priest the privilege of 
attending to the burial of a near relative, is that he who has been assigned 
to God must not be turned from his duty by the sorrows of ordinary 
life. He must be beyond the contagion of such sorrows. And, with 
regard to family feuds and social strife, which are the mark of the new 
age in rare Talmudic sources 5 , these refer (like similar apocalyptic 
phrases) to the upheaval which is to precede the new order, they are 
the culminating type of evil, not the condition for attaining the good. 
Much nearer is the Pharisaic thought as regards proselytes to Judaism ; 
the parable which follows only expresses one side of the Rabbinic atti¬ 
tude on the subject 6 , but the last phrases of the parable have an 
interesting similarity to Matt. viii. 2 2 7 . 

The Lord loveth the righteous; the Lord preserveth the (gerim) strangers 
(Ps. cxlvi. 8, 9). To what is the matter like? To a king, who owned a flock of 
sheep, which went forth to the pasture (in the morning) and returned home in the 
evening. Thus did the flock every day. Once a gazelle joined itself to the flock, 
placed itself among the goats, and browsed with them. When the sheep returned 
to their shed, the gazelle returned with them; when they went out to the pasture, it 

1 Baraitha in T.J. Ber. i. § 1. Cf. T.B. Ta‘anith 7 a, and Midrash on Psalm i. 

(§ 19)- 

2 Acts v. 41; T.J. Ber. ix. § 5, T.B. Ber. 61 b. 

3 Pereq B. Meir (Aboth vi.) § 4. 

4 Mon. ii. 12 (M. 11. 229). 

5 T.B. Sanh. 97 a ; end of Mishnah Sota; cf. p. 62 below. 

6 Cf. Jewish Encyclopedia , x. 222. 

7 On the other hand, unless the prophet’s remark is to be interpreted as a rebuke, 
there is a deep contrast between the Gospel text and 1 Kings xix. 20. Though the 
Babbinic parable quoted is of uncertain date, it would seem to be early, and may 
belong to the first century. 
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accompanied them. They said to the king: This gazelle has attached itself unto 
the sheep; feeds with them daily, goes out with them, and with them it returns. 
The king loved the gazelle, and when it went to the meadow he appointed a good 
shepherd, bidding all take special care that no man should strike it. And when it 
returned with the flock, the king said to them : Give it drink. So greatly did he 
love it. The shepherds said unto him : O master ! how many he-goats hast thou, 
how many ewes, how many kids ! Concerning these thou dost not exhort us, but 
concerning this gazelle thou dost daily give us orders. Then the king answered : 
As for sheep, willy nilly, ’tis their nature to feed in the meadow every day, and by 
night to return to sleep in the shed. But as for gazelles, they sleep in the desert, 
’tis not their way to enter into the settlements of men. Shall we not then show 
regard unto this one, which has left all the great wide wilderness, the abode of all 
the beasts, and has come to stand in (our) courtyard ? So must we treat with 
tender consideration a stranger (ger, proselyte), who has forsaken his family, and 
his father’s house, who has left his people and all the peoples of the world, and has 
betaken himself to us 1 . 

That there were true and false yokes must have been a thought 
familiar enough in the first century, when on the one hand the Roman 
government, and on the other the Pharisaic Law, were operative as 
rivals in Jewish life. It is this rivalry that gives point to the well- 
known first-century saying of Nehunya b. Haqana 2 , a contemporary of 
Johanan b. Zakkai. “ He who takes on himself the yoke of the Torah 
is freed from the yoke of the kingdom and the yoke of worldly affairs; 
but on him who casts off the yoke of the Torah is set the yoke of the 
kingdom and the yoke of worldly affairs.” The general sense of the 
passage is clear. It could only incidentally signify that the student 
was excused from the burden of secular office; only incidental, too, is 
the idea of reward. The willing acceptance of the yoke of the Torah 
brings its reward, just as the violent rejection of it brings its punish¬ 
ment, in relation to exile and foreign oppression. Here, however, 

1 Numbers Babba viii. § 2 ; Mid. to Psalm cxlvi. (ed. Buber), p. 536. 

2 Aboth Mishnah iii. 5. Cf. also the idea that virtue is freedom (Pereq B. Meir, 
Aboth vi. 2); and compare p. 213 below. Bacher ( Agada der Tannaiten , i. 54 [58]) 
adopts a reading of Aboth iii. 5 which omits the words “ the yoke of the kingdom 
and.” In Deut. xxviii. 47—48, the “iron yoke” of foes is imposed because 
Israel refused to serve God in joy. Eleazar ben Pedath interprets the “iron yoke ” 
as the constant burden of care under tyranny; he uses the word jpyin which 
Jastrow renders by “greed.” But Eleazar’s thought is scarcely that servitude leads 
to so special a burden, and even in its Biblical usage the word is more general. So, 
too, the same word (JPinn) is used in explanation of “every disease” of Deut. vii. 
15 ; here Jastrow renders the word by “ambition.” Bacher more aptly translates : 
“lastende Sorge” (Agada der Pal . Am . ii. 41). The Babbinic interpretations cited 
may be found in T.J. Sabbath xiv. § 3. 
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consequence rather than recompense is implied. “ From over-anxiety 
on such matters—oppression and the struggle for existence ” comments 
C. Taylor, “an absorbing devotion to Torah frees a man.” Or, to cite 
the paraphrase of R. T. Herford, “ Devotion to Torah frees a man from 
oppression and care by setting his mind on things above.” That the 
higher casts out the lower, that the good yeser is empowered to resist the 
evil yeser by the Torah, which acts as a spiritual prophylactic, is 
genuine Pharisaism 1 as well as sound psychology. In particular, the 
interpretation just accepted of Nehunya’s maxim is confirmed by another 
recorded utterance of the same teacher. “ He who sets his heart on 
things of Torah is delivered from things of foolishness.” Similarly, in 
the first recension of the Aboth de R. Nathan there is a fuller saying 
of like import 2 . Quoting Psalm xix. 9 : The 'precepts of the Lord are 
right, rejoicing the heart; the commandment of the Lord is pure, 
enlightening the eyes , Nehunya expounds that he who sets the Torah on 
his heart is freed from many disturbing thoughts—famine, folly, forni¬ 
cation and anxiety because of the yoke of flesh and blood 3 4 . The last 
phrase explains and expands the similar phrase, the yoke of kingdom, 
implying an antithesis between the yoke of man and the yoke of God. 
The actual phrase the yoke of the Holy One 4 appears in the later 
Rabbinic books, but mostly we find (as in Lam. iii. 27) either an 
abbreviation (simply the yoke), or paraphrases avoiding anthropomorphic 
suggestions (the yoke of heaven, the yoke of the kingdom of Heaven, the 
yoke of the Law, the yoke of the Commandments). Another interesting 
phrase is the yoke of the Name. If Israelites paid regard to the Torah, 

1 T.B. Ber. 5 a ; Sifre on Deut. vi. 6 and the references in Porter’s Yeger Kara, 
pp. 127—8. The yeser wounds, the Torah heals (T.B. Qiddushin 30b). Contrari¬ 
wise, it is when the heart is empty of the yeser that the Torah can find a lodging- 
place there (Mid. Mishle, p. 96). 

2 Aboth de B. Nathan xx (ed. Schechter, p. 70). This fuller saying is attributed 
to another contemporary Babbi Hanina, but the Midrash Haggadol (as cited by 
Schechter, p. 71, note 7) rightly assigns it to Nehunya. 

3 Schoettgen in his Horae has a good section on the yoke. But he has no justi¬ 
fication for his paraphrase (p. 119) of “ jugum carnis et sanguinis” by “h.e. veteris 
Adami.” In T.B. Sota 47 b the yoke of flesh and blood is contrasted with the yoke 
of heaven. Cf. Tosefta Sota xiv. 4. 

4 Exod. B. xxx. § 1. Because Israel refused to accept the yoke of the Holy One, 
they fell into Sennacherib’s hand and were carried into exile. More generally, 
Agur (Prov. xxx. 1), clean of sin, bore the yoke of God, and was divinely inspired. 
In this rare use of the phrase, the yoke of God is identical with the reception of the 
holy spirit (Machiri and Yalqut on Prov. loc. cit.). 
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they would escape other yokes. And what did the Torah demand? 
“ Receive upon yourselves the Yoke of the Kingship of My Name, and 
reconcile each other in the fear of God, and conduct yourselves each 
with each in loving kindness 1 .” Curiously enough, the shortest form 
(simply the yoke) grew most familiar on the negative side. To cast 
off the yoke became synonymous with a denial of the fundamental 
principles of Judaism 2 . The main types of the phrase, positively 
applied, were two : the yoke of the kingdom or kingship of Heaven 
and the yoke of the commandments. That these types, though closely 
alike, were not identical is clearly shown by the distinction drawn by 
a disciple of Aqiba. “Joshua son of Qarha said: Who do we recite 
(in the daily liturgy) first Deut. vi. 4—8 and then Deut. xi. 13—21 ? 
In order first to accept the yoke of the Kingdom of Heaven, and after¬ 
wards the yoke of the commandments 3 .” A parallel idea is expressed in 
relation to the Decalogue, which starts with the declaration I am the 
Lord thy God and with the injunction Thou shalt have no other God before 
me , and subsequently lays down specific laws. At Sinai Israel accepted 
the Kingship of God with joy and unanimity 4 . The precepts are, in 
other words, the mandates of the King. It is necessary in the first 
instance to acknowledge the Kingship of God, in order to realise at 
once that the precepts have divine sanction, and that the performance 
of them is the fulfilment of the Divine Will 5 . “ Ye have accepted my 
Kingship, accept my decrees ”—so Simeon b. Yohai interprets 6 . It was 

1 Sifre, ed. Friedmann, p. 138 b. 

n 1 ? on 1 ? .mncs? min m*n i^DnD3 i^x * nxr i^3B» icon i? 
nr ijmoni niata biy Da*l?y tap ? on 1 ? mcx noi * nirtai ncix ora 
: DHDn ni^cjo nr (r. ny) nx nr unjnni aw nxma nr nx 

On the Name in this connection see Annotations to Prayer Book, p. li (on 
intac mm nv im). See also the fine passage in the Sifra (ed. Weiss, p. 93 b). 
Obedient Israel is God’s (*)Db6) * n that through God’s choice of him, Israel separates 

from sin and accepts the Kingship of heaven ITYQyn }D W 02 

DW niD^C- 

2 Apoc. Baruch xli. 3 ; Aboth iii. 5 use the fuller phrase. 

3 Mishnah Berachoth ii. 2 (T.B. 13 a); Mechilta on Exod. xx. 3 (ed. Friedmann 

67 a). 4 Mech. ed. Friedmann 66 b. 

5 It became also a common Rabbinic phrase that Israel obeyed the Torah to 
give gratification (PH") DrO) to God. Of. T.B. Ber. 17 a; and see p. 179 below. 

6 Sifra on Levit. xviii. (ed. Weiss 85 b). The Law was the decree (flTTH) of the 
King, and submission was necessary even to precepts for which no reason was 
discernible. Cf. passages in E. Ben Yehuda, Millon ii. 744. 
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the acceptance, the joyous and unqualified acceptance, of the Kingship 
of God that gave moral dignity and spiritual glow to pietism, that made 
its burden light in life, and ultimately transfigured the martyr’s death 
into a demonstration of devoted love and loyalty to the King 1 . 

In another passage dealing with the burden (Matt, xxiii. 4, 
Luke xi. 46) the attack is on the Pharisees, or on a section of them. 
The differences between the three Gospels is here of considerable 
interest. Mark altogether omits the passage. In Luke (xi. 45) a dis¬ 
tinction is drawn between the Pharisees and the lawyers ( vo/jukol ); in 
Matt, there is no such distinction. All this would strengthen the view 
that the Gospel attack is directed (here and elsewhere) not against 
Pharisaism but against certain Pharisees. These are charged with 
binding heavy burdens on men’s shoulders, which burdens they will not 
move with their finger. We have above expressed appreciation of the 
older Christian exegesis; but in connection with this passage we find 
an indication of a newer method. Chrysostom thus moralises 2 : 

He mentions here a two-fold wickedness, their requiring great and extreme 
strictness of life, without any indulgence, from those over whom they rule, and their 
allowing to themselves great security; the opposite to which the truly good ruler 
ought to hold; in what concerns himself, to be an unpardoning and severe judge, 
but in the matters of those whom he rules, to be gentle and ready to make 
allowances ; the contrary to which was the conduct of these men. For such are all 
they who practise self-restraint in mere words, unpardoning, and grievous to bear, 
as having no experience in the difficulty in actions. 

The last part of this interpretation is a deft rebuke to the arm-chair 
moralist who fails to take into account the practical difficulties of life. 
But as against the Pharisaic system, modern commentators rightly 
hesitate to concede that the Rabbis were open to the charge of imposing 
on others burdens they were themselves reluctant to bear. Such a 
charge is altogether inconsistent with the other charge that the Phari¬ 
sees were over-punctilious in their pietism. We read, both before and 
after the destruction of the Temple, of individual Pharisees who adopted 
a peculiarly severe rule for themselves; we do not read of individuals 
who permitted themselves a Jaxity denied to others 3 . Indeed we have 

1 T.B. Ber. 61 b and parallels. 2 Horn. 72 on Matthew, §§ 1—2. 

3 On the contrary, the greater the saint, the more his need of severity against 
himself; for the righteous are punished for such offences as would be treated as 
venial in the case of less scrupulous pietists (T. debe E. ii., the whole chapter is 
interesting on the subject of the yoke). The following late utterance (Exod. Rabba 
xxv. 8) may be cited as illustrating the present discussion: “His bread shall be 
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the rule very clearly indicated to the contrary: “ Shammai said: make 
thy Torah a fixed thing; so that thou art neither easier nor harder to 
thyself than to others.” The ideal principle is to use the same standard 
in all cases. Ezra’s example is quoted (Ezra vii. io); he “set his heart 
to seek the law of the Lord and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes 
and judgments.” He himself did what he ordained on others 1 . 

It is however becoming usual to interpret the charge as implying 
that the Pharisees impose many burdens but remove none; they are 
always adding to the weight, never relieving it. In a broad sense this 
would be a true criticism of Pharisaism, but before it could be admitted, 
it would need to be considerably qualified. At every period we find 
the Rabbis relieving burdens. The process was historically continuous. 
In a well-known anecdote, Simeon b. Shetah (c. ioo B.c.) is introduced 
as straining the law to free 150 Nazirites from the cost of sacrifices 2 . 
Hillel (in the reign of Herod) practically abrogated the law of Deut. 
xv. 1 in relief both of creditors and debtors 3 . So, too, after the 
destruction of the Temple, there was an ascetic wave which sought to 
enforce the avoidance of meat and wine (because these were used at 
the sacrifices). Joshua b. Hananya prevented this excess. He, indeed, 
had a just contempt for the “ foolish saint,” the man whose pietism 
led him to stupid extremes, he was also a stern critic of pietism which 
was the veil for hypocrisy 4 . So, Joshua b. Hananya warned his 
colleagues against burdening the age with unrestrained mourning over 
Zion. The general rule established then, and obeyed with reasonable 
consistency before and after was: “ No decree must be made for the 

given him and his waters shall he sure (Isa. xxxiii. 16), this refers (in the first 
clause) to God, who exacts of the sons of the Torah, Say not I have heard [a 
tradition] when thou hast not heard, be not one who forbids to others and permits 

to himself (lEtty 1 ? I'D 01 DnnN 1 ? IDIX), but let what cometh from thy lips be 
faithful, as in the case of Moses, and (as in his case) I will show thee beauty face 
to face as it is said, Thine eyes shall behold the king in his beauty (Isa. xxxiii. 17).” 

1 Aboth de E. Nathan II ch. xxiii.; cf. I ch. xiii. 

b'po xnn in * nnnt 6 towi lovyS xnn n’x? *ynp imin nt?y 
' “?'pD xnn *p -pify 1 ? ^p» nnNt? dbo n’pn -lovy 1 ? -ranoi onnx 1 ? 

m 1 ? pn Niry "o 10x35? * Dnnx 1 ? Tcno xnn “p -pify 1 ?Pinto de> 3 i 
: DQt^Di pin 'pnik” 1 ? *ie ! ? i ?i ~p -into 'n min nx 

Compare also the references given in Jastrow p. 353 at foot (on the phrase N'niy^, 
as a personal in contrast to a traditional ruling of conduct). 

2 Gen. Eabba ch. xci. 3 See Jewish Encyclopedia , x. 219. 

4 Mishnah Sota iii. 4. Cf. Mishnah Yadayim iv. 3. 
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community which the majority of the community could not endure 1 .” 
The tendency of Pharisaism was, in certain very important directions, 
so emphatically towards alleviation that the Rabbinic law practically 
abolished capital punishment and introduced a whole system of equity 
by the side of law. The tendency towards severity in other directions 
was itself called to account: against those inclined to it was cited the 
text (Eccles. ii. 14) : the fool walketh in darkness 2 . It is clear enough 
that there was an acute struggle, sometimes amounting to physical 
violence, between the Jewish parties in Palestine in the first century 3 . 
This fact, however, is itself of two-fold significance. On the one hand 
it might account for some of the Gospel polemics. But, on the other, 
if those polemics are justifiable by the possibility well summarised by 
A. H. M c Neile (on Matt, xxiii. 4) : “ The school of Hillel, indeed, 
tended to laxity, but in the time of Jesus they were probably in a 
minority 4 ”— if that be so, then we can perceive how ill-conceived is 
the method of the Schiirer school, who convert the Gospel attack on the 
school of Shammai into a condemnation of Pharisaism, which, as a 
system, emerges historically with the school of Hillel triumphant! 

This consideration, however, must not for a moment be held to 
dispute the patent fact that the Pharisaic system was a highly 
developed scheme of duty. When, in the history of Rabbinic tradition, 
the easier or lighter regime of the Hillelites is contrasted with the 
harder or heavier requirements of the Shammaites, this is by no means 
the same as claiming that the Hillelites were establishing anything 
but a severe rule of obligation. Under the Hillelite regime, which 
became predominant, the requirements of the Law, both moral and 
ritual, were far-reaching, intricate, manifold. They did not merely 
affect the great concerns of life, but fussed over the small ; they left 
few things untouched, and their touch was mostly, though far from 
invariably, a heavy one. 

1 Tosefta Sota (end). T.B. Baba Bathra 60 b. For this and other lightenings 
of burdens see Bacher in Die Agada der Tannaiten , i. 158 (164) and in Jewish 
Encyclopedia , vi. 397. 

2 Baraitha in T.B. ‘Erubin 6 b ; Bosh Hashana 14 b. While he who adopts all 
the “light” rules both the Hillelites and the Shammaites is a rascal, he who 
adopts all the “heavy” rules of both is a fool. 

3 T.B. Hagiga 3 b, T.J. Sabbath i. 4; cf. Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten , 11—22 
(14—25). 

4 That in some points Jesus was in agreement with Shammai has been alluded 
to above (First Series, p. 71). Shammai, too, as against Hillel is in agreement 
with the spirit of such ideas as Matthew v. 28 (see Mechilta, p. 91b, foot). 
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But this is the real problem. Burden, weight, are psychological as 
well as physical concepts. When Jacob served seven years for Rachel, 
“ they seemed unto him but a few days, for the love he had to her ” 
(Gen. xxix. io). In the same way, with the Pharisee, the Torah 
became ever more the object of Israel’s affection. On Israel’s side, 
service was the token of love, on God’s side the opportunity of service 
was a precious gift, bestowed as a loving privilege 1 . As in the famous 
Mishnah of Hananya son of Aqashya (Makk. iii. 16), the Holy One 
was pleased to make Israel worthy by giving them a copious Torah and 
many commandments. If it seem that this puts the thought too much 
like a barter, it must be remembered that service for love, arising out 
of the acceptance of the Kingdom, was the ideal which overrode all such 
considerations 2 . Matthew (vi. 33, cf. Luke xii. 31) is at much the same 
standpoint. Nor was the law so given to lose its charm out of familiarity. 
The Sifre on Deut. vi. 6 lays stress on the phrase this day . “These words 
which I command thee this day shall be upon thy heart.” They are not 
to be regarded as an old set of ordinances, but as new, which men 
eagerly rush towards 3 . This is moral of a host of parables, which 
became so luxuriant in Rabbinic literature between the second and 
fourth centuries, though they go back to an earlier period. Some¬ 
times it is Israel, as the King’s son, who receives the Father’s gift 4 ; 
sometimes it is Israel, the King’s bride, who is loaded with ornaments 
by her Husband 5 . For it is only to the son or the beloved spouse 
that all the keys of the treasury are entrusted. Or the figure is the 
garden, whose fruits and flowers are cultivated by the son because 
of his love for the father. Or again, the figure is that of a banquet, 
at which the ordinary guest receives one dish, one cup of wine, while 
the son has access to the whole larder and to the cask 6 . So Israel 
has the prerogative of knowing and obeying all the precepts. Much 

1 Deut. Rabba vii. § 9. 

2 Sifre on Deut. xi. 13, ed. Friedmann, p. 80 (top). It is to be noted that this 
comment to serve from love 

mriND tox ikot *6 no 

is made on a context which was interpreted of the acceptance of the Kingdom, and 
is usually pointed to as one of the strongest Pentateuchal enunciations of reward 
for righteousness. 

3 |W riJK” (SidTayna) NDJD1HD 1?V *6^ * DIVl TlSD 'DJX “I m 

: nnfcop^ bnnt? msnD dik 

On the reading mDID see Friedmann’s note p. 74 a n. 2. 

4 Cant. R. ii. 3 ; Pes. Rabbathi 100 a. 5 Yalqut Deut. § 238. 

6 T.B. Pesahim 53 b; Exod. R. xxx. § 9; Cant. R. i. 2. 
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less onerous duties are required of the rest of the world than of the 
son who was admitted to the innermost secrets of the father. In 
fact, the possession of these secrets is the evidence of sonship 1 . Yet 
another figure is that of the Torah as the King’s only daughter, who is 
given in marriage to Israel. The King is desolated at parting with 
her, and bids the son-in-law wherever he sojourns to set an apartment 
for the father to occupy when he visits his daughter 2 . Indeed it is 
impossible by mere extracts and generalisations to convey the intensity 
of feeling for the Torah, all the tenderness of human affection, all the glow 
of mystic union. If to the authors of these parables, to those who shared 
these emotions, service was a yoke, it was hardly a yoke that galled 3 . 

It would be interesting to follow out in detail two contrasted lines 
of thought which eventually, however, converge. On the one hand, 
there is joy in the very weight of the yoke, in the abundance of the 
service. So the Midrash 4 turns Ps. lxviii. 20 : Blessed be the Lord in 
that he adds unto us commandments and statutes day by day. On the 
other hand, in comparison to the might of God, the service demanded 
by him is small 5 . In this sense, there is frequent insistence on the 
lightness of the burden. A human king exacts far more homage than 
does the divine King 6 . No doubt the Torah, a necklet to the obedient, 
is a chain to the disobedient, who, from another point of view, is just 
he who casts off the yoke. The Pharisaic view is well brought out in 
two consecutive verses of the Apocalypse of Baruch, xli. 3, 4 : 

For lo! I see many of thy people who have withdrawn from thy covenant, and 
cast from them the yoke of thy law. 

But others again I have seen who have forsaken their vanity, and fled for refuge 
beneath thy wings. 

Galled by the yoke, or feeling it a profitless burden, the one casts it 
off. But another, willingly assuming it, finds it no yoke, but a refuge 
under the wings of the Divine Presence 7 . 

1 Pes. Babbathi 14 b. 2 Exod. R. xxxiii. 1. 

3 In the foregoing paragraph, only a small fraction of the evidence is adduced 
as to the Pharisee’s joy in the Law, and his conviction that the very multitude of 
its obligations was at once a distinction here and a source of happiness hereafter. 

4 Ed. Buber, p. 319. The Targum renders the text in the same manner. 

5 Cant. R. vii. 2. 6 Yalqut on Micah vi. 3. 

7 Yalqut Gen. § 34; Pes. Rabbathi 138a; Deut. R. iv. 2. Cf. T.B. Sanhedrin 
94b. The Ten Tribes (sinners) “lightened the yoke,” the people of Hezekiah 
“make it heavy” upon them, that is remained faithful. On the general question 
of the moral effect of “Nomism” see the excellent remarks of E. Ehrhardt in 
Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , ix. 381. 


III. THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


Were it not that in Matt. v. 14 the disciples are termed “ the light 
of the world ” (to toO Koa/xov) it might be possible to uphold the dis¬ 
tinction between the source—“light ”—as applied to Jesus (John viii. 12) 
and the derivative—“ lamp ” (X.vxvosi )—as applied to the ministers 
(John v. 35, Matt. v. 15). To some extent there may be force in the 
distinction (cf. Alford’s note on John v. 35). But the use of the terms 
as poetical parallels in Prov. vi. 23 militates against the reality of the 
distinction. 

Whether a similar distinction is to be drawn between the Rabbinic 
uses of two similar terms (tin light and 13 lamp) is not clear. Israel 
is a light to the nations (Is. xlii. 6). But God is the Light of the World, 
not Israel: God lights Israel’s lamp (Ps. xviii. 29), He is the Light of 
the world (D^iy bt? 1TIN) and Light dwells with Him (Daniel ii. 22). 
Israel’s kindling of the lamp in the Temple is in some sense, however, 
parallel to God’s action in the world 1 . 

This parallel becomes almost identity in a saying of Bar Qappara (end 
of second century). Quoting the verse from Ps. xviii. already referred 
to (For thou wilt light my lamp), Bar Qappara expounded thus : “ The 
Holy One said to man: thy lamp is in My hand, My lamp in thine. Thy 
lamp is in My hand—as it is said The lamp of the Lord is the soul of man 
(Prov. xx. 27). My lamp is in thy hand, to kindle the perpetual lamp. 
The Holy One said : If thou lightest My lamp, I will light thine 2 .” 

It was Adam who was specifically named by the Rabbis as the 
“Lamp of the World” (a'piy HD 3 ). Adam enjoyed the sight of the 
primeval light, by which he could gaze from end to end of the world, 
but this was “ hidden ” because of the sins of the generations of Enos, 
the tower of Babel, and the flood, and becomes the reward of the 
righteous hereafter. The earthly Sabbath in some sense partakes of 
this light, but the idea tends to become Messianic 4 . 

1 Cf. Num. Rabba xv. § 5. 2 Leviticus Rabba xxxi. § 4; cf. p. 154 below. 

3 T.J. Sabbath ii. 6 (end); and the parallels cited in the Yalqut ha-Machiri on 
Prov. xx. (ed. Griinhut, p. 18 a). 

4 Gen. Rabba xii. §6; xi. (ed. Theodor, p. 88; cf. also pp. 102—3) and notes 
ibid.; T.B. Hagigah 12 a (ed. Streane, p. 59); T.B. Taanith 15 a. Cf. Enoch xlv. 
4, Adam and Eve, §26. Cf. Kohler in Jewish Encyclopedia, i. 176. The Gospel 
metaphors are clearly based on Isaiah, else one might be tempted to suggest that 
the symbol was due to the Pauline conception of Christ as the second Adam. 
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The epithet “ Lamp 99 was early applied to Rabbis. When Johanan 
b. Zakkai’s disciples visited him during his illness, they address him as 
“Lamp of Israel 1 ” according to some readings, and as “Lamp of the 
World” according to others. The difference, in this context, is not 
very significant, but the former may be the more original reading 2 . 

Another application of the phrase Light of the World is made in 
relation to the holy city. Jerusalem is the Light of the World 3 , as it 
is said (Isaiah lx. 3): and nations shall walk by thy light. And who is 
the Light of Jerusalem? The Holy One, blessed be He, as it is said 
(verse 19): the Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting light. This last 
Hebrew phrase 11X) is of course translatable by “the Light of the 
World 4 .” Arresting, too, is the thought that the olive oil in the Temple 
lamp was the Light of the World 5 , apparently just as Noah’s olive- 
branch proved that there was light and peace to the world after the flood 6 . 

The two ideas, of the Temple and of the Teachers of the Torah as 
the Light of the World, are brought together in the lengthy dialogue 
between Baba b. Buta the blind contemporary of Herod and that King. 
Baba was spared after the siege of Jerusalem in 37 B.C., and he it was 
who induced the King to expiate his sins by re-constructing the Temple. 
How, asks Herod, can a man such as I atone his crimes ? He, replied 
Baba, has quenched the Light of the World (the Teachers)—as it is said : 
for the commandment is a lamp, and the Law is light (Prov. vi. 23); let 
him occupy himself with the Light of the World (the Temple), of which 
it is written: all nations shall find light therein. There is, of course, a 
play on the verb nahar , which means both “to shine” and “to flow 7 .” 

1 In T.B.Ber. 28b the reading is “Lamp of Israel” ; in some texts of the Aboth 
de R. Nathan it is “Lamp of the World” (see ed. Schechter, p. 159 ; on p. 79 he 
also reads “ Lamp of the World ”). With Luke (xvi. 8) has been compared Enoch 
(cviii. 11) “generation of light,” “ sons of light.” 

2 For a fine analysis of the ideas connected with Light in Jewish literature see 
Kohler in J.E . viii. 83. For an elaborate Midrash on the degrees of the illu¬ 
minating function of the righteous see Mid. on Psalm xi. (ed. Buber, p. 101, with the 
parallels given there in note 42). 

3 ttny w nix; D'wn*. 

4 Genesis Rabba ch. lix. §5. Cf. Friedmann, Seder Eliahu Zuta (Vienna 1904) 

p. 33. 5 o'piyV mix n't pw. 

6 M. Tanhuma on Exod. xxvii. 20 (ed. Buber, Exod. p. 96 and Oft). 

7 T.B. Baba Bathra 4 a. 

hw nixi piDjn ip' ‘iix mini nivo -on n'nm D'my pt? nix ms xm 

D'un i'^x nnn mnm n’piy 

W. Bacher details the whole dialogue in Jewish Encyclopedia , ii. 392. 
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It is a familiar fact that the Hebrew for confess is, like the English 
equivalent, employed in the double sense of proclaiming God and 
acknowledging sin 1 . The two ideas are closely connected. The great¬ 
ness of God, particularly in the divine aspect of fidelity, contrasts, 
almost of itself, with the littleness of man, particularly in the human 
aspect of infidelity. It was in his moments of fidelity that man was 
most like God. Hence the word for human faith in God is the same 
as the word for the divine steadfastness to purpose 2 . Man, accordingly, 
in his prayers would feel impelled to confess God as a preliminary to 
confessing his own shortcomings. Or rather, the two confessions were 
part and counterpart of the same experience. 

Very closely is this discernible in a text which became potent both 
in Rabbinic theology and liturgy. “ Thou, even Thou, art Lord alone,” 
begins Nehemiah (ix. 6); this leads up to his admission (ix. 33) that 
Israel’s sufferings were the just recompense for Israel’s ill-doings: “Thou 
art just in all that is come upon us, for thou hast dealt truly, but we 
have done wickedly 3 .” Resignation to the will of God is at once an act 
of allegiance and of self-abasement 4 . In the Prologue to the Exodus, 
in reply to the question of Moses, God answers : “ Thus shalt thou say 
unto the children of Israel, I am hath sent me unto you” (Exod. iii. 14). 
Here, and in many other texts, God proclaims, witnesses to, himself. 
In Peter’s “Confession” (Mt. xvi. 16, Mk viii. 29, Luke ix. 20) the 
position is reversed. Jesus asks and Peter answers: “Thou art the 
Christ.” Yet other, again, is the situation at Carmel, where the 
demonstration of divine power calls forth the acclamation : “ The Lord, 
he is God; the Lord, he is God ” (1 Kings xviii. 39 s ). This acclama- 

1 See Oxford Gesenius Diet. s.v. PIT and N.E.D. s.v. confess. 

2 See Diet. s.v. JDN. 

3 This is the motive of many of the Atonement prayers of the Synagogue. Cfi 
also the use of the idea in the burial service (Annotated ed. of Hebrew Prayer Book, 
p. 318 and notes). 

4 Sifra on Levit. x. 3, ed. Weiss, p. 45a (of Abraham, Aaron and David); Jer. 
Sota viii. 3 (of Zedekiah); T.B. Aboda Zara 18 a (of those condemned to death); 
Ber. 19 a, Taanith 11 a (of the man afflicted with sorrows). 

5 This exclamation has great liturgical influence ; it is the concluding phrase of 
the Day of Atonement service. In the present liturgy the phrase is repeated seven 
times; originally, however, the words were (as in the Scripture) used twice only. 
This is shown clearly in the liturgical commentary of Judah b. Yaqar. 
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tion is not, however, entirely spontaneous, for the cry of the people is 
practically the response to the prophet’s challenge (verse 24). 

The protestation of faith is, in the Old Testament, often associated 
with a recital of the divine intervention in the life of Israel. a God in 
History ” was the underlying basis of Rabbinic optimism. The declara¬ 
tion at the bringing of the first-fruits (Deut. xxvi. 5—10) is paralleled 
by Psalms lxxviii and cvii 1 . The former was included in the domestic 
service of the first night of the Passover at an early date 2 . On the 
model of the historical Psalms the liturgy of the Synagogue revels in its 
laudation of God as revealed in the history of Israel and the world. 
Even the Decalogue, which was daily recited in the Temple, connects 
the Law with the miraculous redemption of Israel from Egypt 
(Exod. xx. 1 3 ). There were also declarations of faith which had no such 
historical framework. Foremost among these was the Shema , opening 
with the enunciation of the unity and uniqueness of God (Deut. vi. 4). 
Now this passage, like the Decalogue, was part of the daily office of the 
Temple 4 . The 'purpose of this recital is not stated in the sources, but 
it can hardly be that it was introduced merely as a scriptural lesson 5 . 
It was not only an important text in itself, but was the most significant 
of the “ confessional ” passages of the Old Testament. For the 
phraseology is remarkable. Four verses of the Hebrew Bible open with 
the invocation: “Hear, O Israel.” All four occur in Deuteronomy (v. 1, 
vi. 4, ix. 1, xx. 3). Now, in all but the one before us (vi. 4) the invo¬ 
cation is followed up by the second person; only here is the first person 
used (“the Lord our God”). The older Midrashim perceived this 
verbal difference. “The Lord our God the Lord is one,”—the Lord, 
who in the first instance is our (Israel’s) God, is to be the One God also 
to the nations (quoting Zechariah xiv. 9 6 ). This conception enormously 
added to the importance of the text as a testimony to God, and there 
seems no reason to doubt that the exegesis was ancient. The whole 
idea of witnessing to God was, moreover, of this two-fold nature; it was 
a personal acknowledgment by Israel, it was a universal proclamation 

1 Stephen’s address in Acts vii. is thus in the true form. It is in the sequel that 
he differs from Hebrew models. 

2 Mishnah, Pesahim x. 4. 

3 On the dogmatic significance of this, cf. S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, first 
series, pp. 145, 186. 

4 Mishnah, Tamid v. 1. Cf. the First Series of the present work, p. 9. 

5 Yet Friedmann so holds (Sifre, Deut. 72 b, note 17, citing T.B. Menahoth 99 b). 

6 Sifre on Deut. vi. 4; cf. the commentary of Nahmanides on the same text. 
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to the world. Thus it was a true exegetical instinct which led to the 
combination of Zech. xiv. 9 with Deut. vi. 4. 

Nor does the evidence end here. In the Synagogue liturgy the recital 
of the Shema is followed by the clearest declaration of faith known to 
the Hebrew prayer book 1 . -Yea, it is true —this thy word.../^ is true 
that the God of the Universe is our King.” This passage, based (on the 
authority of Rab) on Ps. xcii. 3, is the nearest to a Creed that the Syna¬ 
gogue liturgy ever attained before the late Middle Ages. In essence the 
passage is old, belonging according to the best authorities to the period 
of the Hasmonean revival. The wording has been expanded and varied 
in course of the ages, but in substance it retains its original character 2 . 

Another liturgical example also deserves special consideration. The 
Alenu Prayer, so named from its opening word, is very generally held to 
be pre-Christian in date 3 . The whole congregation prostrated itself 
while confessing faith in the one God, and proclaiming the hope of the 
universal acceptance of the Divine Sovereignty. Probably this passage 
was originally recited once annually, at the autumn New Year; later, 
it was introduced into the daily liturgy. Later again it formed the 
dying confession of martyrs 4 . 

We have ground, therefore, for holding that the “confession 7 ’ of 
God was a regular feature in the Temple ritual. God, as we have 
already seen, testifies of himself that he is God. Ps. 1. 7 is very 
emphatic on this head, however we interpret the verse 5 . But though 

1 Apart, of course, from the dogmatic implications. The thirteen articles of 
Maimonides (both in their prose and poetical versions) now appear in most Hebrew 
prayer books. Naturally, however, these are not earlier than the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury (see Annotated ed., etc., pp. 3, 89 and notes). 

2 See the Annotated ed., etc., pp. 42, 98 and notes. The passage is referred to in 
the Mishnah and Talmud (Tamid v., Berachoth fol. 12— 13). The Geniza MSS pre¬ 
serve much shorter (and more primitive) versions than are now used. For views 
affirming the antiquity of the passage see: L. Low, Gesammelte Schriften , i. 49; Zunz, 
G.V. p. 370 (ed. 2, p. 382) ; E. G. Hirsch in Jewish Encyclopedia , ii. 148—9. The 
saving efficacy of the response “ Amen ” is also to be noted. Cf. Jewish Encyclopedia , 
i. 492. The response Amen to doxologies was both in Synagogue and Church equi¬ 
valent to a Confession of faith. See particularly T.B. Sabbath 119 b. 

3 Cf. First Series of these Studies, p. 149. As to the pre-Christian date, see 
Kohler ( Jewish Encyclopedia , i. 336 seq.). Cf. also I. L£vi (Revue des Etudes 
Juives , lxiv. p. 177). 

4 Emeq ha-bachah , ed. Wiener, p. 31. 

5 A.V. “ I will testify against thee,’ 5 K.V. “I will testify unto thee.” The latter 
is the rendering of the LXX, which has the well-known phrase: 6 Oeos> 6 debs crov 
dpi £y& (with a possible reminiscence of Exod. iii. 14). 
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God thus testified to himself, it was incumbent on Israel to testify also. 
The relation was reciprocal. On the one hand : Unless Israel witness 
to God (Is. xliii. io, xliv. 8) God will be a quick witness against Israel 
(Mic. i. 2 , Mai. iii. 5*). On the other hand : When Israel does witness 
to God, God witnesses to Israel. A first-century saying brings this out 
fully on the basis of the text (Deut. xxvi. 17—18): “ Thou hast avouched 
the Lord this day to be thy God...and the Lord hath avouched thee 
this day to be his peculiar people. 7 ’ Just as Israel proclaims the One 
God (Deut. vi. 4) so God proclaims the one people (1 Chr. xvii. passim . 
Note in particular the consecution of ideas in verses 20 and 21 2 ). The 
Sovereignty of God over earth was due, as it were, to man’s proclama¬ 
tion of it. “ Before our father Abraham came into the world, the 
Holy One (as it were) was King only over the heavens, as it is written 
(Gen. xxiv. 7): ‘ the Lord God of heaven who took me from my father’s 
house. 7 When, however, our father Abraham came into the world, he 
made God King over heaven and earth , as it is written ( loc . cit. verse 3): 
‘ and I will make thee swear by the Lord, the God of heaven and the 
God of earth.’” The Kingdom of God, as S. Schechter well says, is 
“ based upon mankind’s knowledge of him, and the realisation of his 
nearness 3 .” Otherwise expressed, the thought is that Israel’s virtue is 
the exaltation of God, obedience to the divine will increases the divine 
power 4 . He is greater than the praises of him 5 , yet his throne was not 
established until the children sang praises unto him 6 . 

The reciprocity of the relation is illustrated by Matt. x. 32 (cf. Mk 
viii. 38, Luke xii. 8) : “ Whoever shall confess me before men, him will I 
also confess before my Father which is in heaven.” There is something 
here, no doubt, of the idea of martyrdom. The martyr of Synagogue 
as of Church has ever been buoyed up by this sure sense that his open 

1 See C. Taylor’s note, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (ed. 2), p. 117. 

2 T.B. Hagigah 3 a—b. This same Deuteronomic text was used in the Synagogue 
Hymn printed in Annotated ed. etc. p. ccl. In this Hymn the reciprocal relations 
between Israel and God are expressed in much detail. 

3 Sifre on Deut. xxxii. 10 (ed. Friedmann 134 b). S. Schechter, Aspects of 
Rabbinic Theology , 33, 84. With this thought may be compared the Rabbinic idea 
that though God was desirous of living in his world from the beginning he only did 
so when the Tabernacle was built (Pesiqta Rabbathi v. and vii. (27 b) and parallels). 
The contrasting and complementary reference to the heavenly and earthly juris¬ 
diction of God is illustrated by the phrase of the Lord’s Prayer : “thy will be done 
on earth as in heaven.” 

4 Deut. Rabba iv (§ 7); cf. Mechilta, ed. Friedmann 39 a. Cf. p. 1 73 below. 

5 Mechilta, Shira §1. 6 Exod. Rabba xxiii. (§ 1). 
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and fearless confession of God places him in a special relation to the 
God whom he confesses 1 . Confessing God or his Name (Ps. vii. 18, 
liv. 8) in the sense of gratitude for the divine benefits belongs to the 
same category, yet really stands higher. In i Kings viii. (esp. verse 33) 
the transition between the senses of confession as praise and as admis¬ 
sion of guilt is very marked. What so elevates the idea of confession 
as praise is the Messianic hope that it will survive the confession of 
sin. The thank-offering will last on eternally, though the sin-offering 
will be superseded in the age of innocency and bliss. But there will be 
no end to the “sacrifice of praise ” (Heb. xiii. 15 2 ). 

In the Middle Ages an actual confession of faith was used on the 
death-bed. This was based, in its terms, on Maimonides’ formulation 
of the Creed. But its introduction was the work of the mystics, who 
did not feel it at all inconsistent to adopt the phraseology of a rationalist 
so pronounced as Maimonides 3 . 

1 On the connection between martyrdom and the “ Sanctification of the name 
of God,” see Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. ix. p. 178. 

2 Cf. Annotated edition, etc., p. xxxii. 

3 Several instances of this Confession of faith will be found in the author’s 
forthcoming collection of Hebrew Testaments or Wills to be issued by the Jewish 
Publication Society of America as a volume of the “Jewish Classics.” 
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There is no reason for surprise in the fact that the Synoptics make 
no allusion to the Day of Atonement. The Gospel allusions to fasting 
are to special occasions, not to the great annual rite 1 . The silence of 
the Synoptics is paralleled by that of the Old Testament, a silence which 
in the latter case is explicable on the ground of a post-exilic date for 
the Day of Atonement 2 . As to the Synoptics, one must remember that 
the Day was uniquely a day for the Temple; it did not compare in 
national significance with the Pilgrim feasts, which drew vast crowds 
to the capital from the provinces 3 . There would have been no oppor¬ 
tunity for Jesus to discourse or discuss in Jerusalem on the Day of 
Atonement, given over as it was to the ritual of the Temple. The day 
was so fully occupied with this ritual, that it was impossible for one 
and the same witness to be present at it all. Thus we are specifically 
told in the Mishnah (Yoma vii. 2) that he who was present at the reading 
of the scriptural lesson by the High Priest was unable to see also the 
complete ritual of the sacrifices. In the synagogues outside Jerusalem, 
the day must have been spent in prayer. We have Philo’s direct 
testimony that this was the case in the diaspora. The prayers went on 
from morning to evening, and were directed for pardon, not on the 
ground of the worshipper’s merit, but in reliance on the compassion of 
a Being who prefers forgiveness to punishment (M. n. 296). Isaiah lviii. 
may be a homily spoken in Jerusalem on the Day of Atonement, 
and the habit is illustrated also in the Pesiqtoth. The latter were not, 
however, so much spoken on the Day itself, as on the previous Sabbath, 
which continued to be the occasion for such homilies right through the 

1 Compare First Series, ch. xvi. 

2 Is. lviii. possibly, though not certainly, was spoken with reference to the Day 
of Atonement. The chapter forms the prophetic reading of the Synagogue for the 
morning of that day. 

3 Jeroboam recognises the national importance of the Pilgrim feasts (1 Kings 
xii. 32). It was with reference to Tabernacles, not the Day of Atonement, that 
during the Roman War, “when Cestius had marched from Antipatris to Lydda, he 
found the city empty of its men, for the whole multitude had gone up to Jerusalem 
for the feast of Tabernacles ” (Josephus, War , 11. xix. 1). Thus, though the Fourth 
Gospel alludes to discourses of Jesus on Tabernacles (First Series, p. 11), it does 
not mention any on the Day of Atonement. 
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history of the Synagogue. Not even the Fourth Gospel records any 
such discourse or discussion. There was no popular custom to make 
a point of being present in Jerusalem for the Fast, as there was 
e.g. for the Passover, the ritual of which, though largely associated 
with the Temple, was also essentially domestic and associated with the 
life outside the Temple precincts. Except that the goat was despatched 
beyond the city, the Day of Atonement rites were confined to the 
Temple enclosure. 

This is not to deny that the Day of Atonement filled a great place 
in popular Jewish life. Some aspects of it were quite independent of the 
Temple; in the first instance the fast itself, in the second the discipline 
of repentance. In this discipline, a recital of the Temple doings held 
a high place, and the point of stress was the Confession of the High 
Priest. Such Confession, beginning perhaps with this recital, became 
rapidly, as the liturgy of the Synagogue developed, more and more one 
of the prime elements of atonement. 

Hence considerable importance attaches to the precise terms of 
the Confession as pronounced by the High Priest on the Day of Atone¬ 
ment. This importance is increased by a noteworthy change. Whereas 
in Leviticus xvi. 30 it is the priest who is agent: “ he shall make 
atonement for you 5 ’—where he is the priest, in the period before 
70 a.d., in the Mishnaic formulation of the High Priest’s Confession 
God is the subject. Kapper nd , “ O Lord, do Thou atone for the iniquity, 
the sins, and the transgressions." The scapegoat, it must be remembered, 
was not sacrificed but Confession was made over it. Hence, with regard 
to prayer and Confession, Hosea xiv. 3 could easily be made to apply in 
later ages. There is no ground for doubting that the Mishnah reproduces 
the three-fold formula actually employed in the Temple. Atonement 
was to be made by the High Priest for himself, and for his house 
and for the people. The Mishnaic tradition as to the formula is clearly 
based on the terms of the Biblical prescription (Lev. xvi. 21): he 
shall confess “all the iniquity of the children of Israel, and all their 
transgressions , and all their sins” (n&O b&OG?* HK vb]} minm 

nmun b^b Qnws bl)- The order of the words—iniquities, trans¬ 
gressions, sins—is noticeable, for the Synagogue liturgy has re-arranged 
them in accordance with the Talmudic criticism of the view of R. Meir 
as contained in the Mishnah. The Mishnaic order is, as the Talmud 
points out, confirmed by Ex. xxxiv. 7 : “ forgiving iniquity and trans¬ 
gression and sin” (. nKtom py But the arrangement, as applied 
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to public worship, is objected to on the ground that there is an anti¬ 
climax. For, argues the Talmud, NtDfl = an inadvertent sin, py a pre¬ 
sumptuous iniquity, and y^Q a transgression, a deliberate act of rebellion 1 . 
If the High Priest first asked pardon for transgressions, it would be 
superfluous to pray in behalf of lighter offences. Hence the Talmud 
prescribes that the order of confession should be: sin, iniquity, trans¬ 
gression 2 . Confirmation for the arrangement— y^D py NDH—is found 
in Ps. cvi. 6, i Kings viii. 48, Dan. ix. 5, in none of which, however, does 
ycy£ occur, though otherwise the citations bear out the Talmudic con¬ 
tention which has been accepted in the current Synagogue liturgy for 
the Day of Atonement 3 . (Shulhan Aruch, Orah Hayim.) The Abodah , 
literally service, was most probably recited outside Jerusalem in the 
synagogues on the Day of Atonement even in Temple times; and the 
Abodah was in essence a narrative of the High Priest’s doings on that 
day and contained the formula of confession. The present liturgical 
forms of the Abodah go back according to J. Derenbourg 4 to the fifth 
or sixth century. But some forms of the Abodah must have been in 
synagogal use many centuries earlier than that. One of the most im¬ 
portant facts bearing on the history of the liturgy is the spiritual 
association of the provincial synagogues with the ritual ceremonial of 
the Temple. Though the rite of the Day of Atonement was specifically 
associated with the Temple, there was a liturgical analogue in all 
Jewish congregations throughout the ancient world. 

The Confession (the text of which will be discussed immediately) in 
the Palestinian Version runs thus: 

0 the Name, I have done iniquity, I have transgressed, I have sinned before 
Thee, I and my house. I beseech, 0 Name [or according to the other reading By the 
Name], pardon the iniquities, the transgressions and the sins which I have in- 

1 On “Sin as Rebellion ” cf. S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology , 
ch. xiv. He bases his conception on such passages as Sifra 80 d (on Levit. xvi.); 
cf. also T.B. Yoma 35 b; Tosefta. The exact words are 4 JYOntn H’Oiy 

.nUJBM lW DnKDIVDmon DHWS 

2 While there is no doubt that y£^D is a stronger term than NtOPI, it is not so 
certain that there is any idea of climax in the order of the terms when employed 
together. Thus Isaiah lviii. opens: “ Shew my people their transgression (DyCPQ), 
and the house of Jacob their sins (DDNOn).” Here the words are simply parallel. 

3 The Geniza fragments in many instances differ from the current liturgical 

usage, for the fragments often preserve the order of the Mishnah Wiy 

*»nxton). 

4 Revue des Etudes Juives , vi. 70. 
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iquitously done, sinned, and transgressed against Thee, I and my house: as it is 
written in the Law of Thy servant Moses, saying, For on this day shall atonement 
be made for you to cleanse you from all your sins before the Lord ye shall be clean 
{Levit. xvi. 30). And they answered after him: Blessed be the Name of His 
Glorious Kingdom for ever and ever. 

The Mishnah records that the High Priest used this same formula 
thrice, with certain variations, on the Day of Atonement 1 . The second 
recitation only differs from the first by the addition of the words “and 
the sons of Aaron, Thy holy people” in the confession. The third 
recitation alters the terms to “ Thy people, the house of Israel.” But it 
adds (in the Palestinian Version) in the third recitation only a passage 
which, in some versions, occurs all three times: 

And the priests and the people who stood in the Court at the time when they 
heard the Name, coming forth from the mouth of the High Priest, bent the knee, 
prostrated themselves and fell on their faces and said: Blessed be the Name of 
His Glorious Kingdom for ever and ever. 

As the formula is, in any case, one of the oldest liturgical confessions 
extant, it is worth considering the exact text in detail. The text is 
taken in what follows from the Mishnah of the Palestinian Talmud 
(ed. W. H. Lowe, pp. 50 aff.) and the main variants are indicated. 

(0 

(Mishnah Yoma iii. 8 [9]; T.B. Yoma 35 b; T.J. Yoma ii. 7, 40 d.) 

< a) D^n toirwai uk yisb tikdpi wy d m 
'natw (c) 'nysw wy^ D'XDnSi (6 ) dwsS nmyh nw 
run dvi o lath *]“ay a rmm ninM 4 m) uk 
<d) pi * nnfcn ” usb Dn'nNfcn Saa anna nna 1 ? M'by 

: njn iniaSa tdd m -jm nnx ouiy 

(a) T.J. (ed. Venice) in Mishnah reads Dfe^n throughout: but in Talmud T.J. 
iii. 7 reads DEO in second clause each time. T.B. (ed. Venice) (so Maimonides). 
Tosefta, Yoma ii. i reads DEO. (b) T.B. D'yEO^I, Rabbinovicz JYOiyn h]) 

O'NOnn ‘pyi DWan by \. (c) T. J. ed. Venice and T.B. (so Mai¬ 

monides). (d) Maimonides (Cambridge MS. Add. 1020) 'IDl D'JW DJ?m D'JrDm. 

1 Cf. for the modern usage, the Service of the Synagogue (ed. Davis and Adler), 
Day of Atonement, Part ii, pages 161 seq. On the response “ Blessed be the Name ” 
etc. see Annotated edition of the Prayer Book, p. Ii. On the Shem Hamephorash, 
the Tetragrammaton, see J.E. xi. 262. 
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(ii) 


(Mishnah Yoma iv. 2 ; T.B. Yoma 41 b.) 

wav'iai <wa ‘jwp ay pna uai wav'151 (a) *OK 

: 'iai airoa ywy cy pn« oai 

(a) T.J. in Mishnah, ed. Venice, reads D^H. In this clause T.B. (ed. Venice) 
reads: 'JWD 1 Tl'll? TlKDn &ON, and in the second clause: DWS^l JTlJiy 1 ? 

TiNDn^i ’jwstyi ww Dwarbi. (&) t.b. Dtrn. 


(iii) 

(Mishnah Yoma vi. 3 [2]; T.B. Yoma 66 a.) 

(6) DS?a btwp rva *py yjsS ikdh iy^s < a my D^n 
'■psS wr\&) iyewi nyp D'xtonSi D'y&'sbi (e) nuiyS nsa 
Dym Dunan w vyi D^iyS-'iai airoa bxi&' rva ‘py 
nsv kw w Pusan nx D'yaw pn mtya cnaiyn 

•pa d^oiki djtjs Sy D'lnwa D'jnia pa 'sa 

i 'iai Dfc? 

(a) T.B. later eds. read VI y IKDiH, retaining the same order throughout 

the paragraph. Rabb. has INtDni iys ?£1 liy. (6) T.J. Mishnah, ed. Venice, reads 
D^n; but T.B., ed. Venice, here (and here only) reads DEO. Some eds. T.B. read 
D^n throughout, and Maimonides seems to have done the same. (c) T.B., ed. 

Venice, DWS &1 nUU’^l D'KOrf?. (d) T.B., ed. Venice, omits the whole 
paragraph beginning DyiT) D^rttDPl; other eds. contain it, reading D'OiTlDIT), 
D*yD 1 E* VHEO, Dnnn^D, D'yTD vn (so Maim.). ( e ) Liturgies read : DEO HK 

D'inncr»i D'jniD ivi mnDn nenpn Va jhd 'bid kxi* Bnia» xtghi nnnan 

• '131 D^BUI D'TlDI 

Like the Palestinian Mishnah, the Liturgies for the most part read 
DEO fcON in the second clause, throughout the three formulae; but this 
is not the case in the Roman Machzor (ed. Bologna, 1540) which has 
DEO throughout. The Geniza fragments vary considerably in their 
phraseology, but do not confirm the current liturgical texts. 

There is considerable significance in the variations in reading re¬ 
vealed in the preceding notes. Geiger 1 fixed attention on two facts : 
(1) there is evidence for the occurrence of the reading DEO N 3 X once 
only and that in the second clause of the third formula, and (2) in the 
Mishnah the prostration of the assembled people is mentioned once only, 

1 Ozar Nechmady iii. 118. 
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and that at the close of the third formula. From these facts Geiger 
inferred that the High Priest uttered the Tetragrammaton once only, 
and not as is commonly supposed nine times during his three-fold con¬ 
fessions. Geiger elsewhere maintained that whereas in Alexandria 
(and subsequently throughout Jewish circles) (Lord) was substituted 
for the Tetragrammaton, in Palestine the substitute was DEJ'H (The 
Name). Thus the High Priest really said D£>n fcON except on the last 
occurrence of the phrase, when he actually pronounced the Tetragram¬ 
maton, a fact indicated by the Mishnaic formula DKO tON. 

I think that Geiger’s view can be supported by another piece of 
evidence. The description in Ecclesiasticus ch. 50 of the ceremonies 
of the Day of Atonement most clearly includes only one prostration 
during the confession 1 . That there was only one prostration during 
the confession is quite conclusively shown by verses 20—21 : 

vnsett w rcnm br\p bs by vt xm) tv tk 20 

V33D Cite oyn) mw bbh 21 

A second prostration occurred during the priestly benediction during 
which, as we know from other sources, the Tetragrammaton was pro¬ 
nounced. The reading of the last clause of v. 21 is uncertain; but the 
first clause is undoubted. The Greek text of Sirach (/cat iSevrepcocrev iv 
TrpovKvvrjCTtL “And he bowed himself down in worship the second time ”) 
obscures the fact revealed by the Hebrew text that it was the assembled 
people who for the second time fell on their faces (]YOk^ b *; hence 
they had only once done so previously. It must be pointed out, more¬ 
over, that Derenbourg who offers objections to Geiger’s theory gives no 
acceptable explanation of the phrase DBa NJK ; he suggests that is 

1 The Tosefta (Yoma ii. 2) declares that the High Priest mentioned the Name 
ten times on the Day of Atonement, “six times over the bull, thrice over the goat, 
and once at the casting of the lot (between the two goats).” This takes no account 
of the Priestly benediction, which according to the Mishnah, occurred four times 
during the Day of Atonement (Mishnah Taanith iv. 1) in the Synagogues, after the 
destruction. At all events it must have been uttered once in the Temple. More¬ 
over, the Tosefta says nothing (in its summary) of the number of prostrations. It 
may be pointed out with reference to the Hebrew of the fiftieth chapter of Ecclesi¬ 
asticus that the term “i'dth 1 ? in verse 16 refers to confession. This confirms 
B. Jacob’s view as to the meaning of that word in the headings of Psalms xxxviii. 
and lxx. (Zeitschrift filr die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft , xvii. 48). 
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used in the first clause as a simple invocation, and DEO in the second 
clause as an adjuration. But there is no evidence that &OK was ever 
followed by the preposition n in an adjuration. 

Reverting to the terms used, no clear light is thrown by the LXX. 
It uses d/mapTca, aSiKta, ai/o/xia without much discrimination, though it is 
interesting to observe that in Leviticus xvi. 21 (as in Exod. xxxiv. 7) it 
gives avofjLLa for py, d 8 u<ia for yEO and a/xa pria for NDn. In the N.T. 
(as in the LXX) the favourite word for sin is a/xapria, which is the 
literal sense of NDn (for the Hebrew like the Greek means a miss , a 
failure to reach the mark) 1 . The LXX is mostly followed in the N.T. 
but there are interesting variations. Thus Mark xv. 28 (kcu /xct a avopuav) 
is closer to the Hebrew of Isaiah liii. 12 (□‘WlD ntfl) than the LXX 
(e v to t5 avo/xocs) 2 . 1 Pet. ii. 22 has a/xapna for the D£f1 of Is. liii. 9 (where 
LXX has the stronger aVo/xiat); in iv. 8, as also in James v. 20, a/xapria 
stands for yEO (Prov. x. 12). In Rom. iv. 7—8 (following LXX of 
Ps. xxxii. 1 — 2) we have avo/xia for yEO, and a/xaprm, for both Nton 
and py'. In Matt. vii. 23 avo/xia corresponds to px. The Synoptics 
use aro/xia (peculiar to Matthew) and aSt/aa (peculiar to Luke). Rom. 
xi. 26—27 uses a/xapria for Non and ao-c'/Jaa for yEO (Is. xxvii. 9, lix. 
20—21). It is interesting to note that in Hebrews (which alone in the 
N.T. has a clear reference to the Day of Atonement, ix. 6—10, x. 19— 
22), some texts of viii. 12 (in the quotation from Jeremiah xxxi. 34), 
while reading aSi/aa (for py) and a/xaprta (for KEn), add the clause 
KCLL rc 3 v aVo/xiW avrdiv (thus adding DiT , y^^1 to the Hebrew text) 3 . 

1 This fact is a curious comment on the contrast drawn between Greek and 
Jewish ideas of sin by R. W. Livingstone in his charming book on The Greek Genius 
and its meaning for us (p. 27). “They (the Greeks) regarded their offences as 
shortcomings and called them a/uLaprlcu 6 bad shots.’ But to S. Paul departures 
from the path of righteousness are not shortcomings or misses or frailties or 
failures but sins.” 

2 Does this fact throw light on the authenticity of the text in Mark, despite its 
rejection by most editors? Mark’s genuine use (i. 2) of Malachi iii. 1 is partly at 
least independent of the LXX (cf. Cambridge Biblical Essays , 1909, p. 179). 

3 For the use of the Aramaic Din in such contexts see Levy, Chald. Worterbuch, 
pp. 240 ff. On the inferences to be drawn as to the phraseology of the Lord’s 
Prayer, see commentaries. Allen quotes the Targum of Isaiah liii. 5, where 

Nmn=y^s. 
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The metaphor is obscured in Matthew (xxiii. 27—28), while Luke 
(xi. 44) is curiously at variance. Luke actually satirises the absence of 
those marks, the presence of which is the basis of the irony of Matthew. 
“ Woe unto you ! for ye are as the tombs which appear not 1 , and the 
men that walk over them know it not.” If the tombs were “ whitened,” 
this figure of Luke would be pointless. On the other hand, Matthew’s 
metaphor is not a natural one. The whitening of the tombs is referred 
to in the Mishnah 2 as taking place in Adar, before the Passover. “ There 
was no objection to a layman’s becoming unclean, except when he wanted 
to enter the Temple,” as C. G. Montefiore accurately observes. As the 
pilgrims for the Passover did so want, it was necessary to whiten the 
tombs and re-mark them with lime if the “ latter rains ” obliterated the 
earlier indications. But as A. H. M c Neile comments tc White-chalked 
graves do not afford a good simile of hypocrisy, since they proclaim to 
all, instead of concealing, their inward pollution 3 .” It was this feeling 
perhaps that led to the insertion of what most critics regard as a gloss : 
“ which outwardly appear beautiful.” It is hard to decide whether 
ornamental graves were at all common in ancient Palestine; we have 
the historical instance of Simon’s mausoleum with its seven pyramids 
in Modin, and an allusion or two in Josephus 4 . On the whole, however, 
Jewish graves were simple and not visible above ground; otherwise the 
“ whitening” of the approaches would have been unnecessary 5 . Ob- 

1 Lightfoot suggests that Luke refers, in his phrase ra fjLvrjfjLeia ra d8rj\a 9 to the 
Dliin “Op “grave of the depth,” the site of which has passed out of the memory 
of man (’HDIT DIN ^D). T.J. Nazir ix. 2; T.B. Pesahim 80 ff. The idea of 
“defilement of the depth ” is referred to in the Mishnah (Pesahim vii. 7, Nazir ix. 2); 
the phrase being generalised to denote (particularly in the case of the Nazirite) an 
unknown cause of defilement. 

2 Sheqalim i. 1, T.J. ad loc. On the Jewish tombs cf. S. Krauss, Talmudische 
Archaeologie (1911), ii. 79 ff. 

3 The Gospel according to St Matthew (1915) p. 339. 

4 1 Macc. xiii. 27; Josephus, 16 Antiq . vii. 1, 4 War ix. 7. Cf. J. E. xii. 187. 
The “whited wall” of Acts xxiii. 3 reminds one of Renan’s remark ( Mission de 
Phenicie , p. 822) that, in the rock-cut Palestinian tombs of soft limestone, entire 
walls were noticeably preferred to pillars. 

5 On the use of tombstones cf. Krauss and J. E . loc. cit. A well-known second 
century saying (T.J. Sheqalim ii. 5) has it: “ They make no monuments for the 
righteous : their words are their memorial.” This was possibly meant as a rebuke 
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viously the graves themselves must have been quite inconspicuous. The 
gloss would be much more likely to arise from a knowledge of Roman 
than of Jewish sepulchral ornaments. 

A very strong metaphorical application of the grave to hypocrisy is 
to be found in the fifth Psalm. There is a play on the words qeber 
(sepulchre) and qereb (inward part). “ There is no faithfulness in their 
mouth ; their inward part is very wickedness, their throat is an open 
sepulchre .” Here the point of the figure is that they seek to deceive 
by their speech, by outward appearances, both the fact that their hearts 
are false and their designs fatal. In Jeremiah v. 16, the quiver of 
the Scythians is so full of deadly missiles that it is called “ an open 
sepulchre 1 ”; there may possibly be an undercurrent of contrast to the 
people’s declaration that there is no truth in the prophet’s mouth 
(verse 13): “Because ye speak this word, I will make my words in thy 
mouth fire and this people wood, and it shall devour them.” 

The context in which the phrase “whited sepulchres” appears is a 
sweeping and unrestrained attack on the Pharisees. Much of Matt, xxiii, 
there is critical reason for assuming, belongs to a period later than Jesus, 
and reflects an antipathy which grew during the struggle of the new 
faith to find a home in the abode of the old. The assault on Pharisees 
almost amounts to an assault on Pharisaism, though not even in this 
chapter is the identification formally made. “ Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites ! ” reverberates again and again. Luke prefers simply “ Phari¬ 
sees,” omitting the first and third words. The attack is too indiscriminate 
to be effective. It has been often pointed out how forcibly the Pharisaic 
leaders themselves satirised and denounced hypocrisy. They appreciated 
the danger, a danger which is common to all religions but is more in¬ 
trusive in a system of more than in one of fewer forms 2 . One would 
have imagined that the Pharisaic exposure of hypocrisy (and no one 
doubts that it was very thorough) 3 could only have one significance, 

to the habit of ostentatious monuments, adopted as a passing fashion at the time 
(cf. J. E. xii. 191). Mishnah Erubin v. 1 also seems to refer to a period much later 
than Jesus. 

1 The LXX omits the phrase in Jeremiah v. 16; it has, however, the words 
rd(f)os aveqyutvos in Ps. v. 10. 

2 I. Elbogen has some good remarks (in an opposite sense), for he thinks that 
“es ist ganz gleichgiltig, ob die betreffende Religion, wenig oder viele Formen hat, 
oder ob sie gar auf ein blosses Bekenntnis des Glaubens sich beschrankt” (Die 
Religionsanschauungen der Pharisaer , Berlin 1904, p. 33). 

3 T.B. Yoma 86 b ; T.J. Ber. ix., Sota 5, T.B. Sota 22 b. 
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viz. that hypocrisy was abhorrent to the “scribes,” the authors of the 
exposure. It is disappointing to have again and again to argue this 
point. One ought to be met by the Ciceronian protest “ utitur in re 
non dubia testibus non necessariis.” But recent theologians persist in 
turning the Pharisaic indignation against themselves. The fact that 
the Pharisees denounce hypocrisy proves—that the Pharisees were 
hypocrites! Otherwise what the need of the denunciation ? Out of 
their own mouths you prove the justice of the Synoptic attack 1 . 

To the specific charges the Pharisees have their answer, sometimes 
a meticulously precise rebuttal, sometimes the tenure by the criticised of 
a point of view opposed to that of the critic. Take only one instance, the 
tithe : scrupulously given, while “judgment and mercy and faith” are 
neglected (Matt, xxiii. 23). A typical Pharisee gives the commentary. 
Gamaliel I, the reputed teacher of Paul (Acts xxii. 3), was not a man 
to neglect the weightier matters of the law. In the trial of the disciples 
in Acts v. 34 ff. Gamaliel appears in a gracious light, “ open-minded 
and liberal.” Similarly Rabbinic sources agree in eulogising his moral 
character 2 . But it was this very man who most emphatically urged the 
duty of scrupulous exactitude in tithing. “ Rabban Gamaliel said, Make 
to thyself a master, and be quit of doubt; and accustom not thyself to 
give tithe by a conjectural estimate 3 .” These things ye ought to do and 
not leave the other undone, might be fairly inscribed by Pharisaism as 
the motto on its banner. 

This last assertion is no mere controversial paradox. It is the simple 
truth about all the many Pharisaic teachers of whom the Rabbinic 
literature has any detailed record. It is true of them in all ages. It 

1 “ Certainly no one would say that all the Pharisees were hypocrites. Nor did 
Jesus mean that, but simply that hypocrisy had come to be the distinguishing 
characteristic of Pharisees as a class or party. To this fact the Talmud itself hears 
clear testimony .” The writer in evidence quotes the famous Rabbinic satire on the 
types of sham Pharisees (A. T. Robertson, Jesus and the Pharisees , London, 1920, 
pp. 23, 26). 

2 Mishnah Sotah ix. 15 ; Gamaliel is there also represented as the typical exponent 
of Pharisaism. 

3 Aboth i. 17. fllin b&O. Taylor comments: “Let (such) duties 

be defined as far as may be by rule; let doubts be resolved by authority; leave as 
little scope as possible for personal bias and the temptations of self-interest.” 
D. Hoffmann (Die erste Mischna, 1882, pp. 31 ff.) argues that Gamaliel II is the 
author of this saying. Were this so, the argument of the text would not be affected. 
But most authorities (Geiger, Weiss, Taylor, Herford) are agreed that Gamaliel I 
is referred to. W. Bacher specifically rejects Hoffmann’s view (Jewish Encyclopedia , 

P- 559 )- 
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is true of Hillel, it is true of Aqiba, it is true of Rab—Pharisees who 
cover the first three centuries. It is true of innumerable others. One 
cannot take up the records of the Pharisees at any age without lighting 
on such men not singly but in battalions. Now as W. Bacher justly 
says of Hillel: “ In the memory of posterity Hillel lived, on the one 
hand, as the scholar who made the whole of the traditional law his 
own.... On the other hand, he was known as the saint and sage who in 
his private life and in his dealings with men practised the high virtues 
of morality and resignation just as he taught them in his maxims with 
unexcelled brevity and earnestness V’ A curious type this of the whited 
sepulchre! Aqiba was another of the same calibre. We read of his 
devotion to ritual—how in his excitement in private prayer he would 
begin in one corner of the room and end in another corner ; how in 
prison he used up half his scanty pittance of water to wash his hands 
ritually 1 2 . Yet not only did this same Aqiba take a very ideal view of 
the fundamentals of religion 3 , but went to a death of cruel torture, not 
reluctantly but joyously (as he expressly said), happy to prove by the 
willing sacrifice of his life his love of God 4 . A curious type this of 
hypocrisy! And as for the third named out of hundreds, Abba Arika, 
known as Rab, the founder of the College at Sura, to whom the Baby¬ 
lonian Talmud with all its mazes of law and ceremonial owes its origin 
— he was not less famed as moralist than as ritualist 5 . It was this 
same Rab to whom is attributed this short confession for use on the 
Day of Atonement 6 : “Thou knowest the secrets of eternity and the 
most hidden mysteries of all living. Thou searchest the innermost 
recesses, and triest the reins and heart. Nought is concealed from 
thee, or hidden from thine eyes.” A curious type this of externalism ! 

A recent writer already referred to in this Note (Prof. A. T. 
Robertson) says of the charge of hypocrisy that it “ stirs the modern 
apologists of Pharisaism to rage.” It may well do so, though some of 
us try to keep our temper. We understand too fully the need and 
value of the exposure of hypocrisy, to do other than ask those who 
would judge Pharisaism fairly, to investigate besides the faults to which 
the system was liable, the virtues which it actually revealed. 

1 Jewish Encyclopedia , vi. p. 397. 2 T.B. Berachoth 31 a; Erubin 21b. 

3 Cf. First Series, Index s.v. Aqiba. 

4 T.B. Berachoth 81 b, T.J. Ber. ix. 5; and parallel passages. 

5 Cf. Bacher’s summary of his moral utterances in J. E. i. 30—the summary is 

of itself an apt commentary on Matthew xxiii. 

6 T.B. Yoma 87 b; cf. Singer ed. of Prayer Book, p. 259. 
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Among the special Sources of Luke there may have been a Collection 
of Parables based on Scriptural Texts , a Collection attributing (probably 
in large measure truly) stories and reflections to Jesus. Whether such 
a Collection should be termed (with Wright) “ Pauline ” is doubtful. 
It would be rather of the nature such as we find in various sections of 
the Midrash. It has been already suggested 1 that the Prodigal Son is 
related to the history of Jacob and Esau in Genesis. The Good Samaritan 
would be a fitting illustration of Leviticus xix. 18, on love of one’s neigh¬ 
bour. Several other instances might be cited, as e.g. Luke xiv. 16 If. 
On comparing this with Matthew xxii. we seem to find a clue to some 
of the differences between the reports of Parables in the first and third 
Gospels. 


Matthew xxii. 5-6. 

But they made light of it, and went 
their ways, one to his own farm, another 
to his merchandise: and the rest laid 
hold on his servants, and entreated them 
shamefully, and killed them. 


Luke xiv. 18-20. 

And they all with one consent began 
to make excuse. The first said unto him, 
I have bought a field, and I must needs 
go out and see it: I pray thee have me 
excused. And another said, I have 
bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to 
prove them : I pray thee have me ex¬ 
cused. And another said, I have married 
a wife, and therefore I cannot come. 


Apart from the difference in the moral at the termination of the 
passages, Luke reminds us of an Old Testament context far more clearly 
than Matthew does. The latter possibly had an oral, not a written 
source; while Luke’s source was written not oral. Luke may, in brief, 
have had before him a Collection in which there were Parables illus¬ 
trating Deuteronomy xx. 5 ff. In this passage, the exclusions from 
military service are laid down. “What man is there that hath built 
a new house, and...that hath planted a vineyard...that hath betrothed 
a wife?” We can in our age fully realise the aptness of Jesus’ sarcasm 
against the unconscientious shirkers of duty by appeal to the law protect¬ 
ing the conscientious. Deuteronomy differs from the modern law, in that 
the former openly released from military service those who honestly 
proclaimed themselves faint-hearted (Deut. xx. 8). It will be observed 


A. 11. 


1 First Series, p. 11 . 
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that Luke continues to supply reminiscences of this same chapter. In 
xiv. 28 he refers to “ building a tower,” in xiv. 31 to conditions of 
peace and the embassage (cf. Deut. xx. 10 ff.). Thus there is a good 
deal in this fourteenth chapter of Luke that recalls the twentieth 
chapter of Deuteronomy. It is possible, too, that the Barren fig-tree 
(Luke xiii. 6) is a parabolic comment on Deut. xx. 20. Luke xii. 52 
was, again, possibly spoken on occasion when Micah vii. 6 had been 
read in the Synagogue; and Luke xvi. 1 on the Unrighteous Steward 
might have been a parable suggested as a comment on Deut. vii. 9. 
God’s faithfulness is contrasted in many Midrashic parables with man’s 
unfaithfulness 1 . Luke ix. 5 again may be compared with Midrashic 
homilies on Psalm x. 1 2 . 

Whether or not the Good Samaritan was originally a Midrashic illus¬ 
tration of Leviticus xix. 18, its effectiveness for that end is, as the Parable 
now stands, indisputable. Hence it is hard to follow Mr Montefiore in 
his more or less partial approval of J. Halevy’s criticism, forcible and in¬ 
genious though it is 3 . The latter put forward the view that in the 
original Parable the three persons were not Priest, Levif 3, Samaritan, 
but Priest, Levite, Israelite. It is quite true that the Matter gives an 
excellent climax — Israelite of course would mean layman. ^ Priest and 
Levite who live by the pilgrims’ gifts, and who ought to set an example 
of charity to the masses, abandon piteously a poor wounded pilgrim on 
an unfrequented road; a simple Israelite, consulting only his heart, 
takes care of him and saves him from certain death 4 .” But, as we shall 
see, the sudden appearance of the third term Samaritan where we should 

1 See the series of Parables (several of them royal) on Deut. vii. 9 in the Midrash 
Debarim Rabba iii. § 3. 

2 Midrash Tehillim, ed. Buber, pp. 92-3. 

3 C. G. Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels , p. 936; J. Halevy, “ Sens et Origine de 
la parabole evangelique dite du bon Samaritain ” in Revue des Etudes Juives , vol. iv. 
pp. 249 ff. 

4 Halevy, op. cit. p. 255. “Ce sens particulier de la denomination Israelite etait 
naturellement incomprehensible par le cercle pagano-chretien, auquel saint Luc a 
emprunte la parabole. Pour les chr^tiens recrutes parmi les pa'iens, la mention 
d’un israeiite, apres celle d’un pretre et d’un Invite qui sont aussi israeiites, n’avait 
aucun sens et gatait par sa presence la belle ordonnance de la parabole. Pour 
rem^dier a cet inconvenient on se crut autorise a corriger ’ laparjXtrTjs en Sa papeLrrjs, 
et cette correction fut accueillie d’autant plus favorablement qu’elle donnait satisfac¬ 
tion a un besoin reel, celui de rattacher a Jesus l’idee de la superiorite des chretiens 
pa'iens sur les Juifs non convertis.” But would such a contrast be so strange even 
to a Gentile Christian in the light of Psalm cxviii. 2-3 ? 
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expect Israelite, gives special point to the whole conception, and in 
Mr Montefiore’s admirable words, makes the parable “one of the 
simplest and noblest among the noble gallery of parables in the Synoptic 
Gospels. Love, it tells us, must know no limits of race and ask no 
enquiry. Who needs me is my neighbour. Whom at the given time 
and place I can help with my active love, he is my neighbour and I am 
his.” Curiously enough, it is the heirs of the Pharisees who most 
strenuously insist on this. Merx remarks 1 : “ Modern Jewish teachers 
of religion explain rea (neighbour) as equivalent to all fellow-men.” 
Certainly they do so, in every Synagogue pulpit, in every Jewish text¬ 
book. “ This,” continues Merx, “ does all honour to their morality, but 
is incorrect historically.” Even so, it is undeniable that the Christian 
advance in the significance of rea has its counterpart in a similar 
Pharisaic advance, if any advance was really necessary on the Old 
Testament teaching 2 . 

Leaving this discussion for the moment, attention may be drawn in 
this context to a remarkable passage in the Sifra. Here the collocation 
“ Priest, Levite, Israelite ” is referred to in terms which for their uni¬ 
versal sympathy are worthy to be placed side by side with the moral 
of the Parable of the Good Samaritan. The text, Leviticus xviii. 5, 
runs thus: “ Ye shall keep My statutes and My ordinances, which, if 
a man do, he shall live in (or by) them: I am the Lord.” Whereon the 
Sifra has this comment : 

Which , if a man do. Rabbi Jeremiah 3 was wont to say: Whence does one infer 
that even a heathen who performs the Law is accounted as a High Priest ? The 
text proves this, when it says, “ which, if a man do, he shall live by them.” Simi¬ 
larly, the Scripture says : “ This is the law ”—it does not say “ This is the law of 
Priests, Levites, and Israel,” but “ This is the law of man , O Lord God” (2 Sam. 
vii. 19) 4 5 . Thus also the text does not say “ Open ye the gates that Priests, Levites 
and Israelites may enter,” but ‘ 4 Open ye the gates, that the righteous heathen 5 
which keepeth truth (or faithfulness) may enter in” (Isaiah xxvi. 2). Similarly the 
Psalmist (cxviii. 21) does not say: “This is the gate of the Lord; Priests, Levites, 
and Israelites shall enter into it,” but, “ This is the gate of the Lord; the righteous 

1 Das Evangelium Matthaeus nach der Syrischen , etc. (1902), p. 293. 

2 Cf. First Series, ch. ii and p. 151. 

3 In T.B. Sanhedrin 59 the same idea is quoted in the name of R. Meir, who 
belongs to the second century, while Jeremiah is a fourth century Palestinian 
(cf. Bacher, Die Agada der Palaestinensischen Amor der , iii. 95 ff.). 

4 R.V. “and this too after the manner of men.” 

5 Evidently to be so translated in this passage; cf. the beginning and end of the 
citation. 
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shall enter into it.” So, too, with Ps. xxxiii. i, the call is not to Priests, Levites 
and Israelites, but to the righteous to rejoice in the Lord. Nor does the text (Ps. 
cxxv. 4) say: “Do good, O Lord, unto Priests, Levites and Israelites,” but “Do 
good, 0 Lord, unto those that be good, and to them that are upright in their hearts.” 
Hence even a heathen who performs the law is accounted as a High Priest. 

Nowhere can contrast be more easily discerned between Paulinism 
and Pharisaism than in the respective uses made of the ground text 
(Leviticus xviii. 5) on which this remarkable homily is based. Paul quotes 
the text twice (Romans x. 5 and Galatians iii. 12). To him, the abroga¬ 
tion of the Law makes it possible for all men to be one in Christ (Gal. 
iii. 23-28). To the Pharisee, all men may become one in and because 
of the Law 1 . To Paul the collocation Jew, male, freeman was objection¬ 
able ; to the Pharisee the collocation Priest, Levite, Israelite. Both 
Paul and the Pharisee would embrace all mankind in the one gracious 
possibility of divine love. 

The appearance of the Samaritan among the personages of the 
Parable is explicable, not only on such general grounds, but also as a 
device of moral art. To castigate one’s own community, it is sometimes 
effective to praise those outside it. We have a very early instance of 
it in the Talmud 2 ; the traditions of it are many; it clearly emanates 
from an age when the Temple still stood. The hero of the story is 
Dama, son of Netinah. He was a non-Jew, an idolator, dwelling in 
Askelon ; evidently a man of means, and a 7 rarigp fiovXrjs 3 . “ To what 
limits should a son go in honouring his father?” asked the Rabbi. “Go 
forth and see what a certain idolator of Askelon did ” is the answer. 
On one occasion he was silent and respectful when his mother publicly 
insulted him, and on another occasion refused to disturb his father who 
lay asleep with his head on the key of the box containing the gem which 
the agents of the Sanhedrin wished to purchase for the High Priest’s 

1 Not the whole law, for the “ Noachide ” precepts were alone necessary for the 
heathen’s salvation according to Pharisaism. See Jewish Encyclopedia, vii. 648. 
According to Maimonides the pious of all nations who have a part in the world to 
come are those who observe these fundamental laws of morality (Hilchoth Melachim 
viii. 11). Opinions are divided on the point in the Talmud (T.B. Sanhedrin 105). 
Maimonides adopts the view of B. Joshua, which indeed has been generally accepted 
by the Synagogue. 

2 T.B. Qiddushin 31 a, Aboda Zara 23; T.J. Peah i. 1; Deut. Eabba i. § 3; 
Pesiqta Babbathi xxiii (xxiv) ed. Friedmann, p. 123 b. 

3 S. Krauss (Biz, Zeitschrift, ii. 528 ; Griechische und Lateinische Lehnworter im 
Talmud , etc. (1899), ii. 438) gives the title as TrapopovXr), local magistrate. See also 
Jewish Encyclopedia , iv. 415. 
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vestment. Though a very high price was offered, he refused to disturb 
his father, and the sale was not effected. In this way, a heathen was 
put forward as the model of love and reverence towards parents. This 
is a Pharisaic parallel to the choice of a Samaritan in the Lucan Parable. 
The parallel is even closer when Luke quotes Jesus as pointing to a 
Samaritan as a “ stranger ” (aWoyevys) as the only one out of ten 
cleansed lepers who “returned to give glory to God” (Luke xvii. 16). As 
J. A. Montgomery aptly remarks 1 : “The gratitude of the Samaritan 
was made to point a moral to the Jews even as was the faith of a 
heathen centurion upon another occasion (Matthew viii. 5 ff.) 2 .” 

All art, even the highest, is necessarily imperfect, and so fine an 
example of the Parabolic art as the Good Samaritan does not escape 
the universal condition. In order to include the moral becomes exclusive; 
to bring the Samaritan into the category of “ neighbour,” the Priest and 
Levite are excluded. Jiilicher 3 asks these questions with much force, 
and concludes that verses 30-35 belong to a different context in which 
the question related not to the definition of “neighbour,” but to the 
qualifications for admission to the Kingdom. The merciful alien better 
deserves admission than the Jewish Temple-official enslaved to selfish¬ 
ness. (Cf. Romans ii. 14 ff.) By this means, however, the situation is 
not saved. For we are again, indeed, faced by the real paradox in the 
Gospel criticism of the Pharisees; it excludes them from the gracious 
message which Jesus brought. This, as Jiilicher argues, is not a forward 
step, but a step backward from Pharisaic doctrine. That by Priest and 
Levite are meant the Pharisaic leaders cannot be seriously questioned. 
John (i. 19) preserves a true tradition of this method of classifying the 
official representatives of Judaism, and it is not without significance that 
while the Synoptists generally use the dichotomy Pharisees and Scribes, 

1 The Samaritans (1907), p. 160. 

2 Simeon b. Gamaliel also praised the Samaritans in that “every law which the 
Samaritans accepted, they are more punctilious in observing than the Jews ” (op. 
cit . pp. 161 and 170). 

3 Die Gleichnisreden Jesu (1910), ii. p. 595 : “Soil aber Jesus den Begriff des 
Nachsten auf den engen Kreis derer, denen gegenuber man zum Dank verpflichtet 
ist, eingeschrankt haben? Ware das nicht ein armlicher Standpunkt und trotz der 
eventuellen Einbeziehung von Heiden und Ketzern ein Riickschritt gegen die 
jiidische Schullehre, di ejeden Volksgenossen als Nachsten zu lieben befahl? Meinte 
Jesus, jener Ueberfallene hatte den Priester und den Leviten, die ihn im Stich 
gelassen, nicht mehr unter die Nachsten rechnen sollen ? Auch das <rv 7 tol€l o/jloLws 
sichert fur Lc das Gefiihl, dass im vorigen ein Muster des Thuns, nicht des Wissens 
und Erachtens gegeben worden ist.” 
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we have in the chapter of Luke under discussion the Johannine 
division. And there is this difference between the Lucan parable 
and the Rabbinic use of a non-Jew as model. The Rabbis do not 
forget that their own class is capable of the same virtue. A very 
similar story to that of Dama is in fact told of Safra, a very Pharisee 
of the Pharisees 1 . 

The question as to Pharisaic teaching on the universality of brotherly 
love has already been partly discussed in these pages. It is necessary 
to add that the citations made by Lightfoot on Luke x. 29 (and among 
more recent writers by Merx on Matthew, p. 293) are irrelevant. Such 
a quotation as that of Lightfoot from the Aruch 2 , is misinterpreted. 
The exclusion of a heathen’s ox from the category of a “neighbour’s ox” 
(Exod. xxi. 35) is purely legal, and refers only to the question of com¬ 
pensation 3 . The principle was one of equity ; only those who paid regard 
to the injuries inflicted on others (obeying the seven Noachide precepts) 
are to receive compensation. In general, those who incurred the obliga¬ 
tions of the Law would enjoy the Law’s amenities . Thus as legally 
defined, “neighbour” would be restricted to those who observed the 
Noachide precepts. The definition was legal and reciprocal. It has 
nothing whatever to do with humane and personal relationships. The 
distinctions drawn between fellow-Israelite and heathen in such matters 
were, moreover, concerned only with times of war, and did not apply 
to normal times of peace 4 . And while Maimonides 5 most regrettably 
includes an obsolete and ephemeral opinion that it was not a duty 

1 Cf. Rashi on T.B. Makkoth 24 a (Sheiltoth 36). Safra, engaged in prayer, 
took no notice of the offers (gradually increasing in amount) made for an article he 
had for sale. When he had ended his devotions he sold the article for the lowest 
price first offered, for he had made up his mind to accept that sum and refused to 
gain by the delay. To Safra was applied the text Psalm xv. 2 (“He speaketh the 
truth in his heart ”). 

2 s.v. JV-Q p (Kohut, Aruch Gompletum , ii. 112). 

3 Cf. Mishnah Baba Qama iv. 3 (also T.B. same tractate 9 b); Maimonides 
Nizqe Mamon viii. 1. 

4 Soferim xv. 10 (note 27 p. 211 in Muller’s edition). 

5 Laws of n¥*n iv. end. Against this maybe set the idea that the helping of the 
straying ox of an enemy was a special means of overcoming man’s tendency to 
vindictiveness (SifrS on Deut. ed. Friedmann, p. 115 a). Maimonides himself was 
in his own conduct and thought remarkably tolerant. As a theologian he was in 
advance of his age in his pragmatic appreciation of other religions. As a physician, 
he spent his strength in healing the poor Jew and Gentile alike without distinction. 
(See Yellin and Abrahams, Maimonides , chs. vi. and xi.) 
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to save a heathen from drowning, Eleazar b. Shammua actually did 
so save. 

It is indeed remarkable how many stories are to be found in the 
Rabbinic sources of conduct very like that of the Good Samaritan. 
A series of anecdotes at the end of Tractate Peah in the Jerusalem 
Talmud show how keenly the Pharisees felt it their duty to relieve 
distress on their way, even when their benevolence was being exploited 
by impostors. The story of Abba Tahna has already been told above 1 ; 
how at the anticipated sacrifice of all his goods he carried to the city 
a leper whom he found by the way-side. Nahum of Gimzu acted less 
promptly, but the sharpness of his remorse and the severity of the 
retribution that met him are full of significance. Carrying a gift to his 
father-in-law, he was accosted by a leper who begged alms. “ On my 
way back” answered Nahum. On his return he found the leper dead. 
He exclaimed : “ May my eyes which saw you and gave not be blinded ! 
my hands that stretched not out be cut off, my legs that ran not to thee 
be broken ! ” And so it happened to him. To R. Aqiba he declared : 
“My remorse is great, and my sufferings are the just requital of my 
wrong towards this poor fellow 2 .” 

Even more to the point are the stories told in the Midrash 3 . Bar 
Qappara walking by the shore of the lake at Caesarea comes to the help 
of a Roman officer who had lost his all in the wreck of his vessel. The 
Rabbi gives him two selas 4 , takes him home, and then gives him three 
other selas, saying so great a man can use this larger sum. Then there 
is the incident of Eleazar ben Shammua. He it was who, in reply 
to the question, How can man escape the travails precedent to the 
coming of the Messiah ? answered, By study of the Law and by the 
bestowal of loving-kindnesses 5 . Hence it is not surprising that, though 
he was a pupil of Aqiba who suffered martyrdom at the hands of Rome, 
Eleazar ben Shammua included Romans in his wide-embracing bene¬ 
volence. The Rabbi succours a shipwrecked Roman, clothes the sufferer 

1 First Series, p. no. 2 Cf. T.B. Taanith 21a. 

3 On Ecclesiastes xi. 1. 

4 This is curiously like the two pence of Luke x. 35 ; though otherwise Bar 

Qappara is even more generous than the Good Samaritan. 

5 T.B. Sanhedrin 98 b. Bacher (Agada der Tannaiten , ii. 277) considers the 
story of Eleazar ben Shammua as legendary, but on insufficient grounds. Even so, 
the fact that the story was devised is almost as apt an illustration of Luke’s Parable 
as would be fftie historical fact of the occurrence, which there is no real reason to 
question. 
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in his own robe of honour, takes him home, feeds him and presents him 
with 200 denarii, and on his departure accompanies him part of the 
way. The Roman subsequently has a full opportunity (which he utilises) 
to show his gratitude 1 . 

1 Very arresting is the claim (and admission) of brotherhood between Jew and 
Roman—bitter enemies though they were in the field. The shipwrecked Roman 
says to the Jew: “I am of the sons of Esau your brother ” (N 3 K \3U }D). 

The oppressed Jews appeal to the Roman, “Are we not your brothers?” (UfnK 
DD^nX Cf. Bacher, op. cit. p. 278. 


NOTE ON ROMANS ii. 14. 

The quotations in Weber, which commentators copy, need recti¬ 
fication. Thus the quotation, that an idolater’s prayer was not heard 
(Deut. Rabba ii.), misconceives the passage, in which the point made is 
that an idolater’s prayer is insincere . With 1 Kings viii. before them, 
the Rabbis could not have laid it down as a principle that a heathen’s 
prayer is not heard. Compare p. 76 below. 

A most interesting feature in the text in Romans is the reference 
to the “ Gentiles who do by nature the things of the Law.” This 
accords literally with what Philo writes of the Patriarchs. These ful¬ 
filled the law before the law, as laws of their own nature. Paul’s ^vcrei 
ra tov vo/ulov corresponds to Philo’s 7rpos to /3ov\rj/xa rrjs cfrvcre cos (De 
Opif. Mundi § 3) and his htaraypara rrjs <£vcr€cos ( De Abrah . § 5)- So 
the Pharisees held that Abraham kept laws before Sinai (Mishnah 
Qiddushin, last words). The idea that much of the Law was derivable 
from natural reason (T.B. Yoma 67 b) is firmly expressed by A. Ibn 
Ezra in his Yesod Morah ch. v.: all the decalogue except the Sabbath 
law is so derivable. Yet Abraham observed the Sabbath (Yoma 21 b). 
In Jubilees ii. 23 Jacob is the first to observe it. So, the Patriarchs 
observed other festivals, Jubilees vi. 17, xvi. 20, xxxii. 4. 
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It seems directly due to Schoettgen that the phrase the Second Death 
(6 Odvaros o Sevrcpos) has come to be described as “ Rabbinic V’ This, 
however, is scarcely the case. The phrase is not to be found in the older 
Rabbinic literature at all; it nowhere occurs in the Talmud or earlier 
Midrash, just as it is absent from the Gospels. Certainly, if Schoettgen’s 
quotations were correct, the scholars who have relied upon him (or rather 
on his imitator Wetstein) would have been justified 2 . Wetstein, it may 
be remembered, published his Commentary in 1752 ; Schoettgen’s Horae 
saw the light in 1733. The former does not blindly copy the latter, in 
this as in other matters; it is clear that Wetstein verified most at least 
of the quotations which he derived from Schoettgen. But he unfortu¬ 
nately allowed himself to be misled. In brief all Schoettgen’s quotations 
(for the occurrence of the phrase Second Death) from Talmud and Mid¬ 
rash are wrong. 

This is the more remarkable seeing that Schoettgen was well aware 
of the true sense of his quotations; but on consideration he actually 
preferred the misinterpretation. Finding in the older literature a phrase 
which means strange death (i.e. unnatural, sudden, or violent) he renders 
it by second death , against all sense and authority. We have here an 
illustration of the truth that second thoughts may be worse than first 
thoughts 3 . In fact, with the exception of the Targumim and Revelation, 
the phrase Second Death does not occur in the older literature. Nor is 

1 In addition to the commentaries on Revelation (ii. 11, xx. 6, 14, xxi. 8) this 
description is boldly used in Preuschen, Greek-German Dictionary to the N.T. (1910, 
p. 501). Grimm in his Lexicon Graeco-Latinum (4th ed. 1903, p. 198) more accu¬ 
rately speaks of the Second Death as Targumic (ut apud Targumistas). 

2 See Schoettgen pp. 1136-7, Wetstein ii. p. 756. 

3 Schoettgen’s exact words are: “Mortem alteram vocant (Judaei) hebraice 

nrVD mortem iteratam , et chaldaice HJVD. Prius illud vidi a viris 

doctis versum esse mortem repentinam vel violentam : sed turn phrasis, turn res ipsa 
docet aeternae mortis notionem hue potius quadrare.” In T.B. Sota 35 a, Baba 
Bathra 10 a-b, Taanith 11 a the meaning is not second death but unnatural death. 
Nor is there any reference to second death in T.J. Kilaim (ix. 3) or Genesis Rabba 
(xevi.), quoted by Wetstein. In Baba Bathra 10 a-b charity that delivers from an 
unnatural death (Prov. x. 2) is defined as such alms as neither giver nor recipient 
knows recipient and giver respectively. On untimely death, and the influence of 
Adam’s sin, see Apoc. of Baruch liv. 15, lvi. 6 and Charles’ notes. 
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it to be found in Philo, though he is sometimes cited in evidence. Philo 
indeed speaks of death with its two-fold guise, but he has no thought of 
a first and a second death. He merely discriminates between the state 
of death and the state of dying: death may or may not be a good, but 
dying is always an evil. Cain’s condition after his crime against his 
brother was, as it were, a long-drawn-out living death 1 . Philo elsewhere 
perhaps comes nearer the idea of two deaths, when he contrasts immortal 
with ephemeral life. The term “immortal” applies equally to the 
highest earthly life of spiritual love of God and to life after death. 
Even so, when Philo discriminates between death, as separation of soul 
from body, and death as “the ruin of virtue and the reception of vice,” 
a peculiar death of the soul itself, he is not really quite at the standpoint 
which discriminates between a first and a second death 2 . On the other 
hand, Plutarch {On the Face in the Moon , 942-3) does speak of a first 
and a second death, as Wetstein notes. Plutarch regards life as composed 
of three elements: body, soul, mind, of which the third is highest. “ Mind 
is as much better a thing and more divine than the soul, as soul is than 
body.” Hence there are two deaths; the one terrestrial, when the soul 
and mind are together separated from the body, the other lunar, when 
the mind is freed from the soul. “ The death which we die is of two 
kinds: the one makes man two out of three, the other makes him one 
out of two.” Thus Plutarch’s language is no parallel to the second death 
of the Targumim and of Revelation. To Plutarch the second death is not 
a penalty but a privilege, it is the select only who enjoy it. Some even 
who reach the moon are cast back into the abyss without acquiring the 
boon of the second death 3 . A third death would be needed to equate 
Plutarch’s scheme to that of the Apocalypse. 

1 Philo’s remark runs : davarov yap 8 lttov eT8os , to pJkv Kara to redvav cu, oirep 
ayadhv €&tlv rj adta(popov, rd de Kara t 6 airodvriaKeiv, 6 drj KaKov Tvavrws Kai oacp XP 0VL &- 
repov fiapvrepov (De Praemiis et Poenis , M. 419, Cohn v. 351). 

2 Cf. C. G. Montefiore’s quotations in his “Florilegium Philonis” in Jewish 
Quarterly Review , first series, vol. vii. pp. 503 ft. The Philonean citations made by 
him are 1. 65 (cf. 1. 200); 1. 264; 1. 554; 1. 557- 

3 In a sense this is true also of the particular Eabbinic view that certain types 
of sinners did not even enjoy the privilege of rising at the resurrection, to endure 
judgment and, if so decreed, to die again. Their first death was final. This is said, 
in one opinion, specifically of the generation of the flood, who will not arise even 
at the judgment, but are absolutely annihilated (Mishnah Sanhedrin xi. 3; cf. 
Talmud, folio 108). This view is controverted by other Babbis. The whole of 
Chapter xxxiv of the Chapters of E. Eleazar is interesting on this topic. Cf. 
p. 44 below. 
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Seeing, then, that the “ Rabbinic ” parallel to the Second Death is 
Targumic 1 , it is astonishing that the most significant of the Targumic 
passages is ignored by the commentaries on Revelation. I refer to the 
appearance of the Second Death in the Onkelos Targnm. It so appears 
once, and once only, in the translation of Deut. xxxiii. 6 : “Let Reuben 
live and not die.” In what may be termed the normal Rabbinic method, 
this sentence is interpreted as a Pentateuchal indication of immortality. 
Let Reuben live in this world and not die in the world to come 2 . Ob¬ 
viously it is entirely foreign to the usual Rabbinic method to turn the 
phrase into a denial of immortality to any class/ Yet, as we shall see, 
this is what Targum Onkelos does. Elsewhere Onkelos acts otherwise. 
“ Ye shall therefore keep my statutes and my judgements: which if a 
man do he shall live by them” (Levit. xviii. 5)—Onkelos renders the 
final clause: “And live by them in eternal life 3 .” The Deuteronomic 
passage, however, is so rendered by Onkelos as to include the term 
Second Death, a fact which naturally roused the surprise of N. M. Adler 
in his commentary on Onkelos, in that the latter departs from Rabbinic 
usage. Onkelos (Deut. xxxiii. 6) runs: “ Let Reuben live in eternal life, 
and not die the Second Death\” Obviously, the Second Death here does 
not refer positively to a state of torture but negatively to a state of 
annihilation 5 . As to the phrase itself, one is inclined to think that it 
has crept into Onkelos from the other version of the Targum to which 
it really belongs, and in an inexact form 6 . 

At all events, it is open to question whether the expression the 
Second Death rightly belongs to the Pentateuchal Targum at all. The 
“Jerusalem” Targum certainly contains it; not so, however, the so 
called Targum Jonathan. But even the “Jerusalem” Targum gives a 

1 The passages cited from Yalqut Reubeni add nothing by way of early evidence. 

2 T.B. Sanhedrin 92 a. Cf. Sifr6 on Deut. xxxiii. 6 (ed. Friedmann p. 144 a). 
The latter runs: “ But assuredly Reuben died! What then is the meaning of and 
not die ? In the world to come ? ” 

3 "rb. Cf. the commentary of Nahmanides &OH DHIl 'HI. 

4 n«D' x 1 ? to’on xniDi nth)) «rn plan *n\ 

5 Adler, loc . cit., and Levy, Chaldaisches Worterbuch , p. 546, both correctly 
interpret in this way. 

6 The current reading in Onkelos is, however, cited by Saadiah in his Emunoth 
ve-deoth ix. 1. This work was finished in 933 (see Bacher in Jewish Encyclopedia , 
x. 581). So, too, it is quoted in the same terms in the Commentary of Bahya (died 
1340) on the passage in Deuteronomy. Bahya interprets Onkelos to mean that 
Reuben would enjoy immortal life, and not return thence into the body to die a 
second death. 
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turn quite other than that of Onkelos, for it renders (Deut. xxxiii. 6): 
“ Let Reuben live in this world, and not die the Second Death, which 
the wicked die in the world to come 1 ” In Onkelos the whole scene is 
played in the future; in the “Jerusalem” Targum, it is partly in this 
world, and partly in the future. The meaning, however, seems to be 
the same. This is complicated by the more frequent occurrence of the 
phrase in the Targum to the Prophets. On Isaiah xxii. 14 (“ Surely this 
iniquity shall not be expiated from you till you die ”), the Targum simply 
has “ till you die the second death.” Qimhi’s interpretation that the 
Second Death refers to the “death of the soul in the world to come” 
cannot be accepted without qualification. For in its paraphrase of 
Isaiah lxv. 6 the Targum uses the expression: “ I will deliver unto the 
Second Death pnJVU their bodies ,” implying a resurrection followed by 
punishment. On the other hand, in Jeremiah li. 39, 57, the phraseology 
is again less precise: “They will die the Second Death and not live in 
the world to come,” which simply implies annihilation 2 . The Second 
Death would then mean the deprivation of the second life. Thus these 
Targumim waver between the two ideas of (a) negative annihilation, 
and (b) a positive condition of punishment, as the meaning of the Second 
Death 3 . It is this first sense which predominates in the Targums while 
it is the second sense which is used in Revelation. Anyhow, the phrase 
Second Death is found only in the Targumim and in Revelation—that is 
to say neither in Talmud nor Gospels—and this points to the conclusion 
that the phrase is Apocalyptic rather than Rabbinic. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the further fact that the most 
remarkable use of the phrase (outside Revelation) occurs in the Chapters 
of Rabbi Eleazar, a pseudepigraphic Hebrew work which, in its present 
shape, belongs to the ninth century, though the contents are to a large 
extent very much older 4 . Its general character may be described as 

1 T. Jonathan Deut. xxxiii. 6 KVOD tOmCQ HID” pH KcbjD p 1 N"l W 

pnxn nd'pp xwi nn 

2 T.J. Isaiah xxii. 14 NJY)£ pmnDH TV (the inference would be that 

the Second Death was an expiation, with the consequence that forgiveness would 
ensue). T.J. Isaiah lxv. 6 pnnJVU TV “IDT.J. Jeremiah li. 

39,57 tint mhyh tin' x^i xnitt jiniD". 

3 An interesting light on the medieval Jewish thought on this subject may be 
found in the Hebrew poems of Immanuel of Borne, a contemporary of Dante; see 
the quotation in B. Halper’s Post-Biblical Hebrew Literature , an Anthology , 
Philadelphia, 1921, vol. ii. pp. 188 £f. 

4 Cf. the English edition by G. Friedlander ( Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer , London 
1916), Introduction p. liv. 
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nearer the Apocalyptic than the Midrashic type. The passage that 
follows is often repeated in later Hebrew books 1 ; it was evidently found 
interesting. “ See now that I, even I, am He, and there is no God with 
me: I kill, and I make alive, I have wounded and I heal, and there 
is none that can deliver out of My hand ” (Deut. xxxii. 39). Why did 
the Scripture repeat the pronoun : /, even /? Because the Holy One, 
blessed be He, said: I am He in this world, and I am He in the world 
to come. I am He who redeemed you from Egypt, I am He who in 
future will redeem them at the end of the fourth kingdom 2 . Therefore 
is it said, /, even /, am He. Every nation 3 which says that there is a 
second God, I will slay it with a Second Death wherein is no resurrection; 
and every nation which says that there is no second God, I will quicken 
it for the life of the world to come, slaying those and quickening these, 
wherefore it is said I kill and I make alive 4 . I have wounded Jerusalem 
and her people in the day of My wrath, but with great mercy I will 
heal them. Therefore is it said : I have wounded and I heal. No 
angel or seraph can (or will) deliver the wicked from the judgment 
of Gehinnom, as it is said : and there is none that can deliver out 
of My hand. 

The above-cited remark of Qimhi—distinguishing the bodily death 
(as first death) from the spiritual death (as Second Death ) is not con¬ 
firmed by this passage. In the Rabbinic conception body and soul were 
judged together 5 , and when cast into Gehinnom were cast there together. 
An early passage speaks of certain sinners as spending a year in Gehin¬ 
nom 6 , and thereafter “ their body is consumed and their soul burned, 

1 Yalqut Deut. § 946; Midrash Tannaim, ed. Hoffmann, p. 202. 

2 An Apocalyptic term for the beginning of the Messianic age. 

3 Schoettgen wrongly reads idolator (D"*Dy Some texts (cf. the Yalqut) 

read “ whoever” f’D ^ 3 ) for “every nation ” (*>13 ^D). 

4 In the first edition (Constantinople 1514) the reading is: I will slay (the 
former) with a death without resurrection, and will quicken the latter (read pXfc? for 
W'ty) at the Second Death , for the life of the world to come . 

5 Cf. First Series, p. 98. 

6 This is not the purgatorial period of the “intermediate” class between the 
perfectly righteous and the perfectly wicked. Allen on Matthew x. 28 refers to the 
passage cited in my next note, and adds : “But, as a rule, both in Apocalyptic and 
Talmudic literature, the punishment of the wicked is regarded as eternal.” On the 
contrary, the “intermediate 5 ’ class would be the majority, and a purifying purga¬ 
torial period normal. Cf. K. Kohler on Purgatory in Jewish Encyclopedia , x. 274; 
S. Singer, Is Salvation possible after Death ? (in Lectures and Addresses, 1908, p. 55 )- 
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while a wind scatters them under the feet of the righteous.” But here, 
too, body and soul are annihilated together, just as with certain major 
sinners, “ the great seducers and blasphemers,” body and soul undergo 
endless tortures in Gehinnom \ This seems the sense, also, of Matthew x. 
28 : “Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul, but rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul and body in 
Gehenna.” If Matthew really means to distinguish between body as 
mortal and soul as immortal, his thought (as Weiss justly remarks) would 
be Greek rather than Hebraic. Luke’s version the same commentator 
regards as the more original. This may be so, but Matthew, in the words 
italicised, undoubtedly comes back to the Hebraic thought as more clearly 
expressed in Luke. For Luke xii. 4-5 has a fuller form which (as will 
be seen) reminds one very forcibly of a famous Rabbinic episode, con¬ 
temporary with (or a little earlier than) the compilation of the third 
Gospel. Johanan ben Zakkai, the hero of the episode which took place 
on his death-bed, died somewhere about 80 a.d. To turn to Luke, the 
sentences run : “And I say unto you, my friends, Be not afraid of them 
which kill the body, and after that have no more that they can do. But 
I will warn you whom ye shall fear: Fear him, which after he hath 
killed hath power to cast into Gehenna; yea, I say unto you, Fear him.” 
It will be noted that Plummer’s emphatic conclusion that by him is 
meant God and not Satan is strongly supported by Johanan ben Zakkai’s 
words. Not that there is wanting in Rabbinic thought a personification 
of the Evil Impulse (yeser hara) as both Satan and the Angel of Death 1 2 . 

The final act in J ohanan ben Zakkai’s life is thus described in the 
Talmud 3 : 

When Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai was ill, his disciples went in to visit him. On 
beholding them, he began to weep. His disciples said to him, “ 0 Lamp of Israel 4 , 
right-hand pillar (cf. 1 Kings vii. 21), mighty hammer ! Wherefore dost thou weep?” 
He replied to them, “ If I was being led into the presence of a human being who 
to-day is here and to-morrow in the grave, who if he were wrathful against me his 
anger would not be eternal, who if he imprisoned me the imprisonment would not 

1 Tosefta Sanhedrin xiii. (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 434); T.B. Rosh Hashana 
17 a. 

2 T.B. Baba Bathra 16a; Sukkah 52 a. The Yeser, however, though it seeks 
to kill and testifies against man after death, is not an uncontrolled force, for God 
finally slays the Yeser itself. 

3 T.B. Berachoth 28 b. I quote from the excellent version by A. Cohen (Cam¬ 
bridge 1921) p. 188. 

4 Cf. p. 16 above. 
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be everlasting, who if he condemned me to death the death would not be for ever 1 , 
and whom I can appease with words and bribe with money—even then I would weep; 
but now, when I am being led into the presence of the King of kings, the Holy One, 
blessed be He, Who lives and endures for all eternity, Who if He be wrathful against 
me His wrath is eternal, Who if He imprisoned me the imprisonment would be ever¬ 
lasting, Who if He condemned me to death the death would be for ever 2 , and Whom 
I cannot appease with words nor bribe with money—nay more, when before me lie 
two ways, one of the Garden of Eden and the other of Gehinndm , and I know not 
in which I am to be led—shall I not weep? ” They said unto him, “ Our master, 
bless us ! 99 He said to them, “ May it be His will that the fear of Heaven be upon 
you [as great] as the fear of flesh and blood.” His disciples exclaimed, “ Only as 
great! ” He replied, “ Would that it be [as great]; for know ye, when a man intends 
to commit a transgression, he says, ‘I hope nobody will see me 3 ’.” At the time 
of his departure [from the world] he said to them, “Remove all the utensils 
because of the defilement 4 , and prepare a seat for Hezekiah 5 , King of Judah, who 
is coming 6 .” 

It has often been noted that in Matthew x. 28 and Luke xii. 4 the 
phraseology ( <j>o/ 3 eLcrd(u followed by cbro) is Hebraic; it corresponds not 
merely to Septuagint usage but to the later Hebrew construction. “ Dost 
thou not fear the Roman Government %” asks Papos of Aqiba ; and the 
latter replies by the fable of the fishes, whom the fox advises to leave 
the troubled waters and come to dry land. Much as he had to fear by 
disobeying the Government and obeying God, even at the risk of life 

1 In the parallel narrative in Aboth d. R. Nathan xxv. (ed. Schechter p. 79) 

the reading is “his anger ...imprisonment...condemnation is only in this world 99 
(nrn Cf. the saying of R. Simeon that he who makes a man sin is more 

criminal than he who slays him. For the latter does not, while the former does, 
rob his victim of his future bliss, slaying him here and hereafter 15 *Tin 

(K2n ch)yb) run Mid. Tanhuma Numbers, ed. Buber p. iy, and Sifre §252 

ed. Friedmann, p. 120 a. See also the usages in Lev. xix. 32 and Exod. ix. 30. 

2 In A. d. R. N. “ his anger is in this world and in the world to come ” 

(xnn o'p'ijni nrn dWd- 

3 “ If there be a witness he desists. Remember, then, that God is always a wit¬ 
ness; so have the same fear of Him that you have of a human being” (Cohen). 

4 Caused by the presence of a dead body. 

5 To accompany him into the next world; Hezekiah’s Messianic quality is referred 
to in T.B. Sanhedrin 94 a. 

6 Lightfoot’s oft-quoted comment on this story of Johanan b. Zakkai’s end may 
be read in ch. 15 of his Mattaeo Praemissa (prefatory to the Horae) : “Ah miseram 
et languentem Pharisaei in morte fiduciam.” But it is rather self-confidence than 
confidence that is lacking. Lightfoot curiously stops before the reference to 
Hezekiah. Johanan clearly had no doubts as to his friendly guidance to the 
future life. 
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itself, far worse would be his plight were he to seek safety from Rome 
by apostasy from Heaven. In this story 1 the phrase used is 
which exactly corresponds to <£o/ 3 eTo- 0 ai a7 ro 2 . A similar idiom occurs 
much earlier than Aqiba (martyred c. 132 a.d.). The dying Alexander 
Jannaeus in 78 b.c. counselled his wife Salome Alexandra (who suc¬ 
ceeded him on the throne) to fear neither Pharisees nor their honest 
opponents but the hypocrites. He uses the phrase p ’’NTHH btf 3 . As 
regards Johanan b. Zakkai’s prayer that men should fear God as much 
as they do man, an excellent illustration may be cited from the Tosefta 4 . 
The thief who steals in the owner’s absence is more heavily penalised 
by the law than is the open robber who carries off his booty under the 
owner’s very eye — because the latter at all events does not fear man 
more than he does God ! Splendid use was made of this idea by the later 
Jewish moralists, who urged their readers and disciples to act in private 
as in public under the constant sense of the King’s presence and the 
reverence due to royal dignity 5 . There was no question, again, but man 
must die for the truth. No Pharisee but shared the Aqiba spirit which 
knew when to die. The marginal references in the English versions of 
Matthew and Luke rightly point to the Second Maccabees, to the stories 
of martyrdom under Antiochus IV. As a modern writer beautifully 
remarks 6 : “ There shone out in that intense moment the sterner and 
sublimer qualities which later Hellenism, and above all the Hellenism 
of Syria, knew nothing of— uncompromising fidelity to an ideal, en¬ 
durance raised to the pitch of utter self-devotion, a passionate clinging 
to purity. They were qualities for the lack of which all the riches of 
Hellenic culture could not compensate. It was an epoch in history. The 
agony created new human types and new forms of literature, which 
became permanent, were inherited by Christendom. The figure of the 
martyr, as the Church knows it, dates from the persecution of Antiochus; 

1 T.B. Berachoth 61 b. 

2 A just distinction is drawn by Plummer between the prj (poprjdrjTe airo in Luke xii. 

4 and the (po^rjdrjTe rbv of verse 5 as marking the transition from shunning an op¬ 
pressor and fearing God. Neo-Hebraic idiom does not seem to use the phrase 
* 3 BD or p KTHi 1 of the fear of God . 

3 T.B. Sota 22 b. It will be observed that the idiom is used in the Gospel 
passages before us in a similar context — a denunciation of hypocrisy. 

4 Baba Qama vii. (beginning), T.B. Baba Qama 79 b; cf. Bacher, Agada der 
Tannaiten , i. 32 (ed. 2, p. 29). 

5 Cf. Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed , vol. iii. ch. 52; Orah Hayyim i. 1. 

6 E. K. Bevan, The House of Seleucus, ii. 174. 
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all subsequent martyrologies derive from the Jewish books which re¬ 
corded the sufferings of those who in that day 6 were strong and did 
exploits* (Daniel xi. 32).” And as the Church knows the glorious figure 
of the martyr so does the Synagogue. Each was not free from the offence 
of creating the martyr, needless to discuss whose offence was more heinous. 
But if the blood of the martyr is the seed of the Church, perhaps the 
more gracious future may turn the martyrdoms of Church and Syna¬ 
gogue into seeds of mutual respect and admiration 1 . 

1 As this is passing through the press, I am reading Mary Johnston’s new 
romance Admiral of the Ocean-Sea . At the beginning of the third chapter I found 
these sentences, the last of which seems to me worth italicising. Not for the first 
time is a theologian confirmed in his humanism by a romancer! “The Moor was 
stained and the Spaniard, the Moslem and the Christian and the Jew. Who had 
stains the least or the most God knew—and it was a poor inquiry. Seek the virtues 
and hind them with love , each in each!” The saying is put into the mouth of 
Jayme de Marchena about to sail with Columbus to find America in the very 
year (1492) which saw the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. Soon the Moors 
were to follow. It is well to pluck out of so disastrous a denoument a message of 
brotherhood with Miss Johnston’s hero. 
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IX. TABERNACLES. 


The three “ tabernacles 1 ” of the Transfiguration would be temporary 
shelters such as were erected for watchmen in gardens and vineyards, 
for soldiers in war, for cattle, and even as a temporary protection 
against the sun for workers in the fields. They were of the same type as 
the little lodges raised by the modern fellahin in Palestine. Some loose 
stones, or where procurable some sticks or tree trunks mostly as a tripod 
but sometimes as a square with an old mat as an awning, constitute at 
the present day, frail sleeping apartments for guardians against thieves 
and jackals. The “ tabernacle ” or sukkali of the Israelites (used during 
the end-of-summer festival) had, and has, a roof of cut branches. Indeed 
the root from which sukkah is derived denotes to intertwine branches 2 . 

The ephemeral character of the tents referred to is often used, as in 
Isaiah i. 8, as a symbol of desertion and desolation. Among the figures 
in which Hezekiah’s prayer depicts the hopelessness of life, the first is 
that of “a nomad’s tent, easily pitched and soon removed” (Skinner): 
“ My habitation is removed, and is carried away from me as a shep¬ 
herd’s tent” (Is. xxxviii. 12). It may be that this O.T. text underlies 
the use of the phrase “tent” as a metaphor for the body in various 
N.T. passages 3 . 

1 <TK7)vds Mk. ix. 5, Mt. xvii. 4, Lk. ix. 33. The TroLTjaoj^ev of Mark (and Luke) 
becomes irocrjacj in Matthew. The LXX uses aKrjvrj for HDD (Is. i. 8) and for 

(Is. xxxviii. 12). Similarly the “ Tabernacle ” of Meeting (^Htf and pE^D) appears 

aS <TK7)V 77. 

2 For an account of the structure of these booths see I. Abrahams, Festival 
Studies , ch. ix. On the root "pD see Oxford Gesenius, p. 697 and the Talmud 
dictionaries of Levy, Jastrow and Kohut, ii. 523-525, 990, vi. 47 respectively. 

3 2 Cor. v. 1, 4; 2 Peter i. 13. Bigg’s note on the last passage (in the Inter. Crit. 

Comm.) may be cited. “ a tent; this metaphor for the body suits well 

with the general conception of life as a pilgrimage 1 Pet. i. 1, ii. 11. St Paul uses 
<tktjvos in the same sense 2 Cor. v. 1. The apostles derived the metaphor from the 
history of the Patriarchs, but according to Clement of Alexandria, Strom, v. 14. 94, 
Plato also called the body ytyvov otoJj'os.” In Isaiah xxxviii. 12 the figure is not of 
a pilgrimage, as the next metaphor proves: “ I have rolled up my life like a weaver ”— 
who rolls up the completed web. It is the shortness of life, its premature close, that 
confounds Hezekiah (then in the thirty-ninth year of his age). The LXX (though 
not following the M.T.) gives the sense of Isaiah admirably: “ like one who strikes 
a tent having but just pitched it.” 
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On the other hand, the ephemeral quality of the tabernacle must 
not be exaggerated. To do so misses the point of Amos ix. 11: “ In 
that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen, and close 
up the breaches thereof; and I will raise up his ruins, and I will build 
it as in tl^e days of old. 57 Driver conceives that Amos changes the 
metaphor. “The term tabernacle itself denotes a very humble structure, 
which here, in addition, is represented as fallen . In the following 
words the figure of the booth is neglected; the breaches being those of 
a wall or fortress (cf. iv. 3, Is. xxx. 13).” But in Amos iv. 3 the 
meaning (as Driver himself notes) may be “a gap in a fence ” through 
which a herd of cows might go one behind the other. So with Amos 
ix. 11. The herdsman of Tekoa may have had in mind a kind of 
structure which well fits the two ideas of easy overthrow and of equally 
easy re-construction. In the fields and vineyards, besides the temporary 
hut ( sukkah ) was built the stone tower ( migdal ), which was more sub¬ 
stantial 1 , These towers were preserved from season to season, and 
were used as storehouses. Of this kind must have been the Sukkah of 
Gennesareth mentioned in the Talmud, intended for the olive-garden. 
That it was strongly made is clear from the fact that it was turned to 
permanent domestic uses. But the point of Amos’ metaphor is yet to 
be explained. When I was in the vineyard at Moza, near Jerusalem 
(and not many miles from Tekoa), I was shown a solid building made 
of stone. It had a domed roof, was very substantial, yet was put 
together without mortar or cement of any kind. You see everywhere 
stone huts of this kind, but the one I examined most closely recalled 
to me the words of Amos. For this large, solid stone hut, had a stone 
staircase running up the outside. On mounting this, one came to the 
roof, on which was placed a genuine Sukkah, an alcove covered with 
Arabian vines, poor as to fruit, but excellent as a shade. It was 
wonderful to note how cool this was, how wide the prospect, how ad¬ 
mirable a look-out for a watchman by day. At night the lower edifice 
is curiously warm, and is a fine protection against the heavy dew and 
frequent cold. I think that Amos had just such a structure in mind 
when he foretold that God would raise up the fallen tabernacle, and 

1 In illustration of aypavXovvres in Lk. ii. 8 it may be noted that Jib is used alike 
of shepherds, fruit-watchers, and turret-keepers “ dwelling ” or rather “ passing the 
night ” in city and field in the Tosefta, Erubin iii. (ii.) 9, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 142, 

1. 19, p*ns? pm * * ’ t’yn p^> pms? nn'Q non pjnnm ompni D'ynn 

meo py? 
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close up the breaches thereof. The same kind of structure throws new 
light on Isaiah iv. 6, as the reader will easily see by turning up the 
passage. So, too, with the 31st Psalm. God’s shining face, like brooding 
wings, shelters the faithful from the storm of human passions, as in a 
Sukkah from the heat, and from the wind and rain as in the more solid 
stone covert in which it was set. 

Oh how great is Thy goodness, which Thou hast laid up for them that fear Thee, 
Which Thou hast wrought for them that put their trust in Thee, before the sons 
of men! 

In the covert of Thy presence shalt Thou hide them from the plottings of man: 
Thou shalt keep them secretly in a pavilion ( sukkah ) from the strife of tongues 1 . 

It may even be that in Isaiah lviii. 12, “the old ruins” (used in the 
context of a “ watered garden ”), which are to be rebuilt, refer to the 
structures which needed but a little labour for their resuscitation. 
Similarly in lxi. 4, where the same phrases are used, the context is 
“trees of righteousness,” “the planting of the Lord.” Thus we have 
another point of contact between the “tabernacle” and eschatological 
or Messianic hopes. Very significant indeed is the citation of the pas¬ 
sage from Amos ix. in Acts xv. 16-18, where the rebuilt tabernacle of 
David corresponds, in the exposition of James, to the “restored or 
Messianic theocracy ” (J. V. Bartlet). 

The Rabbinic parallels, often quoted in illustration of the “taber¬ 
nacles” of the Transfiguration scene, are also eschatological and 
Messianic. The tents (sukkah or huppah, both words being used) were 
to be made for the righteous from the Leviathan’s skin—an eschato¬ 
logical reference 2 . Or the “seven canopies” of the Messiah are to be 
made by God of precious stones and pearls, while from each canopy 
flow four streams of wine, honey, milk, and pure perfume 3 . The 
“cloud” of the Transfiguration may be paralleled by the fancy that 
(in connection with the Sukkah) “God protected Israel under clouds 
of glory 4 .” Even closer, however, is the thought in the Midrash 
Tanhuma (on Pinhas), that in the future God will make for every 
righteous man a canopy out of the clouds of glory, quoting Isaiah iv. 5 5 . 

1 Part of the preceding is quoted from Festival Studies , p. 60. 

2 T.B. Baba Bathra 75 a; Pesiqta (Buber) 186 a-b. Cf. the shade fa) which 
God will make hereafter, for various categories of the righteous (T.J. Sota vii. §4, 
on the basis of Eccles. vii. 10). 

3 Pesiqta R., ed. Friedmann, p. 163 a. 4 Pesiqta 186 b. 

5 TDan nain pnsi pnx W? rnsw? am inn 6?npn td y 
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A large element in the last discourses in the Pesiqta with reference to 
Tabernacles is Messianic. Very significant, too, is the association of 
the Prayer for Rain (introduced at Tabernacles) with the Resurrection 
of the Dead. “We make mention of the Rain in the benediction of 
the Revival of the Dead,” says the Mishnah 1 . This idea is not fully 
explained by the fact that the rain revives nature, for in Hebrew poetry 
that function would rather be assigned to the Dew. The War of Gog 
and Magog (which had so much influence in the Apocalypses) described 
in Ezekiel xxxviii. 18—xxxix. 16 is read in the Synagogues as a prophetic 
lesson during Tabernacles 2 . The very remarkable prominence given to 
Tabernacles in Jubilees xvi. points in the same direction 3 . Again if 
Isaiah xxix. was, as most commentators (including Skinner, Marti and 
Duhm) think, spoken on Tabernacles, then it is a further evidence for 
the point now being made that as it proceeds the chapter becomes 
eschatological 4 . 

Before turning to another matter, it may be remarked that the 
collocation of Moses and Elijah in the Transfiguration narratives needs 
no recondite explanation. Allen’s note on Matthew xvii. 3 says all 
that is necessary; especially important being the remark of Johanan b. 
Zakkai. Though this occurs in a late source, it is obviously of early 
origin, there being no reason for doubting its ascription to Johanan 
(first century). Moses and Elijah are to rise together 5 . The association 

1 Berachoth v. 2; cf. T.B. Berachoth 33 a. 

2 On the date of the introduction of this reading, see A. Biichler, Jewish 
Quarterly Review (first series) vi. 29. In the early part of the second century there 
were rival views as to the month of the future redemption, opinion being divided 
between Nisan (Passover) and Tishri (Tabernacles). See T.B. Rosh Hashana 10 b. 
In the third year of the Triennial Cycle, the prophetic lesson for the feast of 
Tabernacles was Isaiah iv. 6—a Messianic passage. Cf. T.B. Baba Bathra 75 a. 
For Messianic associations see also Levit. R. xxx. 

3 Abraham keeps the feast at the Well of the Oath (Beersheba); and there is 
reference to going round the altar with branches seven times (Jubilees xvi. 20, 31). 
These phrases seem to refer to the Joy of the Waterdrawing, a Temple celebration. 
On this see J. Hochman, Jerusalem Temple Festivities , pp. 54 seq ., where much 
useful material is collected. 

4 See Skinner’s note on Isaiah xxix. 15. 

5 Debarim Rabba iii.; Moses and Elijah are associated in Megillah 19 b. Cf. on 
Elijah Volz, Jildische Eschatologie , pp. 191-3* Volz thinks that the coming of 
Elijah as an eschatological theory is older than the reappearance of Moses. Certainly 
Johanan’s phraseology points in this direction: “In the world to come when I 
bring unto them Elijah the prophet, the two of you (Moses and Elijah) shall come 
together.” In the same Midrash, however, ii. § 9, Moses, we read, was buried before 
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of Moses and Elijah goes back, it may be suggested, to the same O.T. 
passage at the end of Malachi, on which the Messianic reappearance of 
Elijah depends. “ Remember ye the law of Moses my servant...Behold 
I will send you Elijah the Prophet.” Possibly this may be the reason 
why in so many illuminated MSS of the Transfiguration Moses appears 
with the Tables of the Law on his arm. 

We may now turn to the clearest and most influential of the O.T. 
associations of Tabernacles with the range of eschatological ideas. This 
is the fourteenth chapter of Zechariah. The chapter is read on Taber¬ 
nacles in the Synagogue, because the reference to the feast is so unequi¬ 
vocal. The whole world is to come up from year to year, to worship 
the King, the Lord of Hosts, and to keep the feast of Tabernacles, with 
dire penalties in case of failure (Zech. xiv. 16 seq.). It was this that 
gave point to the saying: “ The Messiah cometh not except to give to 
the nations two commandments, such as the Sukkah and the Palm 1 .” 

If we examine Revelations vii. there are striking indications that 
the apocalyptist has the Feast of Tabernacles in mind. The palms of 
verse 9 are not perhaps conclusive. But when combined with phrases 
of the Hallel there is little doubt left 2 . The Hallel (Psalms cxiii.— 
cxviii.) was associated with all three Pilgrim Feasts (and with other 
occasions), but in a special degree with Tabernacles (Mishnah Sukkah 
iv. 1). Moreover the Hallel was regarded as in part Messianic. In the 
Jerusalem Talmud (Megillah ii. § 1), R. Abin expounds that Ps. cxiv. 
refers to the past, Ps. cxv. to the present, Ps. cxvi. to the days of the 
Messiah, Ps. cxviii. 27 to the days of Gog and Magog, and Ps. cxviii. 
28 to the future time (which would succeed the temporary era of the 
Messiah). A similar thought, with variations in details, occurs also 

reaching Canaan so that at the Resurrection of the Israelites who died in the 
wilderness, Moses should rise at their head. So, too, in the Targum Yerushalmi to 
Exod. xii. 42, Moses and the Messiah appear during the Gog and Magog war. 

1 Yalqut Psalms § 682. For variant readings see Buber’s note on the Midrash to 
Ps. xxi. (p. 177). The Yalqut seems to have retained the true reading two , but even 
if this be not the case, the Messianic connection between Tabernacles and the 
Gentile world is none the less clear. 

2 John xii. 13 was perhaps the direct source of Revelation vii. 9. But in John 
there is a transference of' Tabernacles rites to the Passover, and the Jewish author 
of Rev. vii. would be thinking not of the fourth Gospel but of Zechariah. The 
Synoptics know nothing of the palms in Jesus’ triumphal entry into Jerusalem. In 
Matthew’s account, some spread garments, others branches on the road (Matt, 
xxi. 8). This is derived from Mk. xi. 7. In Luke xix. 36 only the garments are 
mentioned, not the branches at all. 
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in the Babylonian Talmud (T.B. Pesahim 118 a). The presence of 
these variations argues that the Messianic ascription of part of the 
Hallel was very old. Again it may well be that the Psalmic cry “Sal¬ 
vation” in Rev. vii. io comes less from Psalm iii. 8, than from the 
Hallel, with its oft-repeated watchword of salvation. The O.T. cita¬ 
tions throughout the latter part of the chapter are indeed so very re¬ 
markably mosaic, that it is difficult to disentangle the references. At 
all events the association of palms with psalms points almost unmistak¬ 
ably to the Feast of Tabernacles, with its eschatological implications. 
It may be objected that the association occurred also at Hanukkah. 
In i Macc. xiii. 51 “ the praise and the palm-branches” are associated 
at the re-dedication of the Temple. This association, however, does not 
recur in future observances of Hanukkah, the Maccabean anniversary, 
and 2 Macc. x. 6, 7 explicitly states that “ they kept eight days with 
gladness in the manner of Tabernacles, remembering that not long 
before, during the Feast of Tabernacles, they were wandering in the 
mountains and in the caves after the manner of wild beasts. Where¬ 
fore, bearing wands wreathed with leaves, and fair boughs, and palms 
also, they offered up hymns of thanksgiving.” Seeing how frequent is 
the use of Zechariah in other parts of Revelation, it is most reasonable 
to suppose in chapter vii. also the same use was made. “ Owing to the 
apparently Jewish or Jewish-Christian character of vii. 1-8 and the 
universalistic character of vii. 9-17, critics have for the most part 
decided against the unity of the chapter” (Charles on Revelation, i. 189). 
But Zechariah xiv., as we have seen, is as markedly universalistic as it 
is Jewish. Hence, with this model before us, and with Zechariah’s 
symbolism of the Feast of Tabernacles in mind, we may assume, with¬ 
out overmuch improbability, that the whole chapter emanated from one 
hand. All that the Christian redactor needed to do was to insert the 
references to the Lamb, as he has done in other passages of Jewish 
provenance 1 . 

1 See Kohler in J.E . x. 390 seq. The figure of the lamb was earlier, of course, 
applied to Israel (Isaiah liii. 7, Jeremiah xi. 19). Later on, Israel was the troubled 
lamb among seventy wolves (nations). See Esther Rabba on ix. 2. The lamb also 
is a figure of Israel in a late (medieval) apocalypse which contains some ancient 
elements (The Words of Gad the Seer, a MS in the Cambridge University Library, 
Oo 1, 20). 


X. THE PERSECUTIONS. 


It is generally recognised that the persecutions of the Christians 
described in the Synoptics must be referred to a period posterior to 
the death of Jesus. The anticipations of trials and maltreatment are 
either associated with the mission of the twelve, or are interpolated 
into the short but pregnant Jewish Apocalypse which has been in¬ 
corporated into Mark and the other Synoptics 1 . 

In a large degree these descriptions accord with the statements of 
Acts. But in what sense are they historical ? This is a question which 
cannot now be precisely answered. One need not go the length of 
Gibbon in minimising the extent to which the early Christians were 
persecuted, and yet one may be fairly convinced that the numbers of 
the victims and the extent of the tortures were exaggerated by 
Christian authors, just as no doubt the numbers and extent of the 
sufferings of Jews at the hands of the Romans were over-estimated 
in Jewish sources. Fortunately we are not required here to examine 
this question at all. The problem before us is not the treatment of 
Christianity by the Romans, but by the Jews. 

Now the accounts which we have of Jewish persecution of the new 
religion all of them emanate from a period when the mission to the 
Jews themselves had failed. It is far-fetched to suppose that the 
Synagogue became vicious because jealous of the transference of Paul's 
propaganda to the Gentiles. The Jewish sources have a good deal to 
say about Christians, but almost invariably it is Jewish Christians 
that are the object of castigation. Even supposing that in the course 
of time some passages were censored or suppressed, yet it is assuredly 
an extraordinary fact that it is scarcely possible to cite a single clear 
attack against Gentile Christianity in the early Rabbinic literature. 
The Synagogue was concerned with its own internal affairs; it had to 
keep itself free from minuth (a phrase which, though not always identical 
with, in the passages now under review refers to Judeo-Christianity); 
and its endeavours were directed primarily to self-defence. The key-note 
is struck in the short Rabbinic Apocalypse referred to in Note i below. 
The saddest feature is the prospect of internal dissension, when, in the 
words of Micah (vii. 6), which it cites, a man's enemies are those of his 
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own household. The Synagogue had far less quarrel with Gentile 
Christianity, and until the organised Church had become imperial and 
was in a position and displayed the will to persecute the Synagogue, 
Christianity as such was not the object of much attention, still less of 
attack. (The foregoing conclusions are similar to those arrived at by 
Graetz and Joel, and more recently by R. T. Herford in his Christianity 
in Talmud and Midrash , e.g. p. 393.) The very development of Chris¬ 
tianity from a dependent Jewish sect ( minuth ) to an independent world- 
religion made the new faith less obnoxious to the Synagogue. As Inge 
well writes: “Paul, he [Tyrrell] says, 'did not feel that he had broken 
with Judaism. 7 But the Synagogue did feel that he had done so, and 
history proved that the Synagogue was right 77 (Outspoken Essays , 
p. 163) 1 . It may be of interest to add that some observers of the 
present day conditions (owing to the changes in Palestine), are of 
opinion that a revival of the Judeo-Christian phenomenon is not im¬ 
possible. 

The protagonists of a new movement, and their heirs and historians 
in later ages, are always inclined to mistake opposition for persecution. 
A Jewish reader of Acts, making allowance for Paul 7 s temperament, 
refusing to accept as literal his account of the persecutions he inflicted 
as Saul or suffered as Paul, sees some of the facts in a different per¬ 
spective. Paul, to take the incidents which lead up to the change in 
his attitude, visited the Synagogue at Antioch of Pisidia on the Sabbath 
day. After the lessons had been read, he received a courteous invitation 
to speak a word of exhortation to the people. He used the opportunity 
to discourse of the divinity of Jesus (Acts xiii. 15). The Jews “con¬ 
tradicted the things which were spoken by Paul 77 (verse 45). This is 
the essential fact. In self-defence, the Jews put before their own 
brethren their objections to PauFs teachings. There is no hint of 
impeding Paul until he persistently preached Christianity in the 
Synagogues. Had Paul from the first directed his aims to the con¬ 
version of Gentiles the case might have been quite otherwise. One 
wonders what would be the fate of a zealous Imam who should on 
a Sunday appear at St Paul 7 s Cathedral and, after the lesson from 
the Gospel, urge the assembled Anglicans to prefer the claims of 
Mohammed to those of Jesus, on the ground that the coming of 
Mohammed had been prophesied by Christ. 


1 See Note 2 at end of chapter. 
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It is this inability to place himself at the Jewish point of view 
that sets even Harnack among those who give a wrong colour to 
the facts, and persist in alleging that in the first and second centuries 
there was a steady and insidious campaign by the Synagogue against 
Gentile Christianity. In his Expansion of Christianity (English 
Translation, i. p. 65) Harnack has a very strong passage on the 
subject, which is quoted and relied upon again and again as though 
it were history instead of conjecture. He says : “The hostility of the 
Jews appears on every page of Acts, from chapter xiii. onwards. They 
tried to hamper every step of the Apostle’s work among the Gentiles; 
they stirred up the masses and the authorities in every country against 
him; systematically and officially they scattered broadcast horrible 
charges against the Christians, which played an important part in 
the persecutions as early as the reign of Trajan; they started calumnies 
against Jesus; they provided heathen opponents of Christianity with 
literary ammunition; unless the evidence is misleading, they instigated 
the Neronic outburst against the Christians; and as a rule whenever 
bloody persecutions are afoot in later days, the Jews are either in the 
background or the foreground.” 

To begin with, this generalisation altogether overlooks the evidence 
of Acts xvii. At Athens, Paul reasons with the Jews in the Synagogue, 
but also with any whom he met in the Agora. “ And certain also of 
the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers encountered him. And some 
said, What would this babbler (cnrep/jLo\ 6 yo<;) say? other some, He 
seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods (fei/oav Sai/xoviW).’’ Where 
is the Jewish instigation here? Stoics and Epicureans had their 
own case. When a Rabbi came into conversation with Greek philo¬ 
sophers, his purpose was to uphold the “wise men of the Jews” against 
“the ancients of Athens” (cf. Bacher in J. E . vii. 291). E. Hatch has 
some admirable remarks in his Hibbert Lectures (pp. 9 ff.) on heathen 
opponents of Christianity. But Harnack does more than accuse the 
Jews of literary animosity. They were the open or secret prompters of 
persecutions, particularly those of which Nero was guilty. 

For such strong accusations one has the right to demand equally 
strong evidence. But Harnack fails to provide it. It has been left to 
P. Corssen in recent times to find in Josephus the instigator of Nero’s 
savagery. Harnack was not able to suggest so simple a solution. 
“ Unless the evidence is misleading , they instigated the Neronic out¬ 
burst against the Christians,” says Harnack. When pressed as to 
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his meaning, he admits that he is relying solely on conjecture. In 
a later passage (vol. ii. p. 116) he returns to the same charge, but in 
the text modifies his assertion to the less emphatic statement that 
“the Neronic persecution’ 5 was “'probably instigated by the Jews, 55 
and on the word 'probably he has this foot-note: “ Without this 
hypothesis it is scarcely possible, in my opinion, to understand 
the persecution. 55 The Jews are charged in the most violent terms 
with instigating the Neronic persecution, and the only evidence 
adduced by the author of the charge is that he needs the hypothesis 
to explain the event! Others have been quite able to explain the 
event without this hypothesis, and without the equally unfounded 
guess that Nero was induced to his cruelty against the Christians by 
female Jewish influence at court 1 . Neither Tacitus, nor Suetonius, nor 
any of the original sources for the history of Rome has a hint of J ewish 
complicity. And if there is nothing but conjecture for the specific 
cases alleged by Harnack, still less can his general indictment (“as 
a rule whenever bloody persecutions are afoot in later days, the Jews 
are either in the background or the foreground’ 5 ) be held justified by 
anything like historical evidence. There is only one single period at 
which it would appear likely that some active persecution occurred. 
That was the age of Bar Cochba, when national feeling ran high, and 
the leader of the revolt against Hadrian may as Justin states ( Apology , 
i. 31) have directed his animosity (Justin says nothing of “bloody 55 
persecution, his language only points to the ordinary judicial flagellation 
though he has over-coloured the picture) against those Jews who had 
accepted Christianity and refused to join Aqiba in recognising Bar 
Cochba as the Messiah. There is no question here of Gentile Christians; 
the objects of the rebel leader’s wrath were those of his own countrymen 
who refused to join the rebellion. The animosity is comparable to that 
felt by many Englishmen against Conscientious Objectors during the 
recent War. Tarphon and Meir, who were among the Rabbis who 
helped to repress the Christian movement, were also concerned simply 
and solely with the heresy within their own body ; the danger was that 
this minuth was present secretly in some of the synagogues. It is a 
very plausible theory that the paragraph introduced at the end of the 
first century into the Liturgy (in the Eighteen Benedictions) against the 
minim was designed to separate the sheep from the goats and compel the 
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minim to declare themselves (see Graetz as cited below and R. T. Herford, 
op. cit. pp. 381 seq.). The reader should note in particular the quotation 
(p. 378) from Jerome— Ep. 89 ad Augustin. —who speaks of a heresy 
of the Jews “quae dicitur Min9earum...qui creduot in Christum...sed 
dum volunt et Judsei esse et Christiani nec Judsei sunt nec Christiani.” 
Cf. also the extracts made by Mr Herford (on pp. 264, 272, 322, and 
339) from the Epistle to the Hebrews, in illustration of the relations 
between the Jews and the Jewish Christians. The reader may also 
refer to Prof. W. Bacher’s articles in the Jewish Quarterly Review, 
1905, pp. 171 seq., and in the Revue des Etudes Juives, xxxviii. p. 45, 
and to Graetz, Geschichte der Juden , iv 2 . p. 433. 

The same conclusion must be drawn from the citations which are 
often quoted from the Church Fathers in evidence of the animosity 
displayed by the Jews against the early Christians 1 . In very few of 
these citations can be found any such evidence. For the most part 
they merely show that the Jewish authorities took energetic steps to 
warn their fellow-Jews against the new faith. The language of Justin 
is too exaggerated to be taken literally. He goes so far as to protest 
that the Jews aided “ evil demons and the host of the devil ” against 
the lives of the saints ( Dialogue, cxxxi). Such phraseology is obviously 
that of an advocate rather than of a historian. In reality, what the 
Jewish authorities did was, more or less, defensive. That this is so may 
be seen most clearly from the very passage on which Harnack chiefly 
relies for the opposite view, viz. that the Jews were occupied in an 
anti-Christian campaign throughout the Gentile world. “By far the 
most important notice,” says Harnack, “is that preserved by Eusebius 
(on Isaiah xviii. if.) although its source is unfortunately unknown.” 
(It may be suggested that the source is Justin, Dialogue, cxvii.) The 
passage, “by far the most important” authority for the oft-repeated 
charge as to the all-pervading efforts of the Jews afc home to assail the 
Christians of the Gentile world, runs as follows : Evpopev iv rots 7 ra\atwv 
(TvyypappacTiV, cos ol rrjv 'lepovaaXrjpL oIkovvt €5 tov t<vv TonSatW eOvovs 
iep^LS /cat TTptcrfSvTepoi ypappara 8 ia)(apa£avTes eis 7ravra St€7re/u^aro Ta 
edvrj rots aTravra^ov Toi/Satots Sta/JaAAovrcs rrjv ^pujTov StSao’/caA.tav, cis 
aipecnv kollvyjv /cat aWoTplav tov Oeov, TraprjyyzWov re 81 iirtcrToXCiv prj 
7 rapa 8 i£acr 6 ai a vrrjv (Migne, Pair. Graec. xxiv. col. 213). That is: 
“ We have found in the writings of the ancients that Jerusalem priests 
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and elders of the Jewish people sent letters to all the Jews everywhere 
traducing the doctrine of Christ, as a new heresy alien to God, and 
admonishing them in letters not to accept it.” If such encyclicals 
were actually sent so extensively as this, Eusebius’ ancient authority 
merely states that the central authorities at Jerusalem sent warnings 
to their own brethren in the diaspora exhorting them to turn a deaf 
ear to the efforts of Christian missionaries, in that the new religion 
was not compatible with Judaism. So far from this being evidence 
of Jewish aggression, it is on the contrary a statement of efforts 
needed for self-defence. The same is the true inference to be drawn 
from the majority of the complaints of the fathers. The Jewish 
defence of Judaism sometimes assumed the form of an attack on 
Christianity, and this attack would not invariably be fair or in good 
taste. But only in the rarest cases is it directly alleged (e.g. Origen, 
Against Celsus , vi. 27) that the Jews initiated specific charges, and it 
is noteworthy that Origen does not assert this of his own experience. 
Mostly the complaint is that the Jews actually defended themselves 
by placing before their brethren the fundamental objections to Christi¬ 
anity from the Jewish side, and these arguments were also, no doubt, 
sometimes adopted by heathen opponents of Christianity (Justin, 
Dialogue , xvii., cviii., cxvii. It is only in this sense that Tertullian’s 
remark, Ad Nat. i. 14, is credible). Besides the other Jewish criticisms 
of Justin, cf. M. Freimann’s essay “Die Wortfiihrer des Judentums in 
den altesten Kontroversen zwischen Juden und Christen ” in the Breslau 
Monatsschrift , lv, 1911, pp. 555 seq. For the majority of their argu¬ 
ments the heathens had no need of Jewish aid, they are derived directly 
from a study of the Christian writings. In fact Celsus was as bitter 
an assailant of Judaism as he was of Christianity. Nay the latter 
was the object of his scorn just because it grew out of the former (i. 2). 
As Origen himself says (i. 22): Celsus “thinks that he will be able 
the more easily to establish the falsity of Christianity, if, by assailing 
its origin in Judaism, he can show that the latter also is untrue.” Jews 
could hardly have been behind Celsus! And the same is true of other 
Gentile assailants. Judaism was as unsparingly denounced and ridi¬ 
culed as was Christianity. The Jews were the object of constant attack 
by heathen satirists and were not very gently treated by the Christian 
controversialists; their own attitude towards Gentile heathendom was 
one of a favourable and attractive presentation of the Jewish case, 
while their general policy towards Gentile Christianity was a propa- 
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ganda of self-defence in which both heathendom and Christianity were 
criticised. That such self-defensive propaganda was not unnecessary 
is shown by the opening lines of the passage from Jerome, the latter 
part of which has already been cited. Jerome speaks of the presence 
of Judeo-Christians within the Synagogues of the whole of the Orient 
even in his time: “Usque hodie per totas Orientis synagogas inter 
Judaeos haeresis est, quae dicitur Minaearum...qui credunt in Christum.” 
The J ews were far more concerned with purging the Synagogue of those 
who were in Jerome’s phrase nec Judcei nec Christiani than with 
assailing the openly avowed Christianity of the Gentile Church 1 . 

NOTE i. 

The most important Synoptic texts are Mark xiii. 9 ; Matt. x. 16— 
23, xxiv. 9 — 14; Luke xii. 11 —12, xxi. 12—19. It is a critical 
mistake to take too literally apocalyptic references to persecution. All 
apocalypses, whether Jewish or Christian, have this feature in common. 
It is a recurrent element in the world-drama as unrolled in the visions 
of the end ; the heroic saints suffer, and the poet is not over-anxious 
to discriminate as to the personality of those who cause the suffering. 
With the “Short Apocalypse” of the Synoptics, may be compared 
(apart from the formal apocalyptic books) the passage with which 
Mishnah Sota ends. The passage, however, scarcely belongs to the 
Mishnah, but to the Talmud (T.B. Sota 49 a). On the other hand, 
practically the same “Apocalypse” is found elsewhere (T.B. Sanhedrin 
97 a) as a bctraitha , and is of the same age and character as the Mishnah. 
For our present subject, the most important point is, that among the 
signs which are the foot-prints of the Messiah in advance (a curious 
phrase based on Psalm lxxxix. 51) is the item: “The Kingdom shall 
be turned to minuth .” This phrase does not occur in Sanhedrin, but 
appears in Sota. Is it an elision in the former or an interpolation in 
the latter ? The view of M. Friedlander ( Die religidsen Bewegungen 
innerhalb des Judentums im Zeitalter Jesu , Berlin, 1905, p. 175) that 
the passage is an ancient and pre-Christian Jewish apocalypse has little 
probability. On the other hand, the clause “ the face of the generation 
will resemble the face of a dog,” i.e. for impudence, may be pre- 
Christian, for it was the heathen gods that were termed dog-faced as 
a term of contempt (T. J. Aboda Zara iii. 43 a). What is quite certain 
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is that minuth is, in Jewish sources, a purely Jewish heresy (cf. T.B. 
Hullin 13 b), and sometimes at least refers to Judeo-Christianity (never 
to Gentile Christianity). It is not possible therefore to regard the 
phrase as an interpolation made when Christianity had become a world¬ 
wide power. Now, in Sanhedrin the author of the Short Apocalypse is 
Judah son of Ilai (Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten , ii. 222); he was a 
younger contemporary of Bar Cochba. The refusal of the Jewish 
Christians to join in the latter’s revolt against Rome and the triumph 
of Rome over the Jewish nationalists, may well have appeared to 
Judah b. Ilai (supposing the phrase to be really his) an indication 
that the “ Kingdom shall be turned to minuth ,” and that another than 
Bar Cochba must be looked for as the Messiah. Against this suggestion, 
that the phrase was Judah b. Ilai’s and the reference to Rome, is the 
fact that this Rabbi was an admirer of certain aspects of Roman 
civilisation—their roads and bridges and baths (T.B. Sabbath 33 b). 
For some notes on the Sota Apocalypse see A. Buchler in J. Q. R. 
xvi. 151 and E. Ben Yehuda in Millon i. 297 b foot. With regard to 
the phrase “ heels ” of the Messiah (fWDn Upy), Professor Burkitt has 
suggested to me that in Genesis xxv. 26 Esau’s heel is the fore-runner 
of Jacob’s birth. 


NOTE 2. 

The accounts of the relations between Jews and Christians are 
much obscured by the many more or less opposed groups roughly desig¬ 
nated by these two names. Harnack’s essay quoted a few lines later 
brings out very clearly the many shades and grades between pure 
Judaism and pure Christianity. There were, we may roughly put it, 
first the Jews: then the heathen proselytes to Judaism: then the 
Jewish Christians, the heathen-Jewish proselytes to Christianity, and the 
Gentile Christians generally. There was possibly another overlooked 
class: heathens who accepted Judaism via Christianity. The existence 
of one such is alleged by Epiphanius ( De Ponderibus et Mensuris , xiii.— 
xvi.), who records that Aquila (the translator of the Bible and the 
disciple of Aqiba) was first a Christian, who after excommunication 
by the Church became a Jew (an allegation which L. Ginzberg finds 
reflected in the Talmud, Jewish Encyclopedia, , ii. 37). There is this 
interest in Epiphanius’ legend, that he describes Aquila, after his 
second change of faith, as vindictively anti-Christian. That the notorious 
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zeal of proselytes might well make these more royalist than the king 
is a point that deserves more attention than it has received. This 
would apply also to heathen proselytes to Judaism and Jewish prose¬ 
lytes to Christianity. Thus Justin ( Dial . cxxii.) says “The proselytes 
not only do not believe, but blaspheme Christ’s name two-fold more 
than you, and endeavour to put to death and torture us who believe in 
him.” Ignatius speaks with unmeasured scorn of the “circumcised 
teaching Christianity and of the uncircumcised teaching Judaism” 
(.Philadelphians , vi.). Harnack cites the passage as testifying to the 
bitterness of the heathen-Jews in the diaspora towards Christians 
(Judentum und Judenchristentum in Justins Dialog mit Trypho in Texte 
und Untersuchungen, xxxix. Leipzig, 1913, p. 81). It may be from such 
a source that was derived a current argument (Eusebius, Prep. Ev . i. 2). 
Let heathens either remain good polytheists, worshipping the gods, or 
accept Judaism ; Christianity is neither sound paganism nor customary 
Judaism. Jews, however, were in the main too much concerned with 
Grecian antisemitism and Roman persecutions against themselves to be 
the instigators of similar sufferings. Pagan philosophers, from Seneca 
onwards, and pagan rulers needed no such prompting. And, as against 
Justin, the evidence of Tatian is a strong support to the conclusion 
that the attacks on Christianity arose mainly, if not entirely, from the 
non-Christian, non-Jewish heathen side. “Be not, O Greeks, so very 
inimically disposed towards the Barbarians,” is the opening appeal of 
Tatian’s Address to the Greeks. “ For what reason,” he asks, “ men of 
Greece, do you wish to bring the civil powers, as in a pugilistic en¬ 
counter, into collision with us?” (ch. iv.; cf. also xxv.). This utter 
silence of Tatian, pupil though he was of Justin, as to any complicity 
of Jews is remarkable. His whole protest, moreover, is directed against 
Greek attacks on Christianity. His argument as to the priority of 
Moses to Homer (ch. xxxvi. seq.) is hardly the kind of weapon that 
Tatian would have directed against Greeks behind whom Jews were 
arrayed. It is a natural idea to suggest that the Jews resented the 
passage of their heathen proselytes over to Christianity, which in Dr 
Parry’s words ( Corinthians , p. xi) “would reap the harvest of their 
(the Jews’) own endeavours.” But against this may be set the fact 
that, in certain epochs at all events, the converts made by Synagogue 
and Church did not consist of the same classes. There was no direct 
competition. The former belonged to the aristocratic circles, the latter 
to the masses (Graetz, Die jiidischen Proselyten im Romerreiche unter 
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den Kaisern Domitian , Nerva , Trajan und Hadrian , Breslau, 1884, 
P- 33 > 

M. Joel, in his essay Her Kampf des Heidenthums gegen die Juden 
und Christen in den ersten Jahrhunderten der romischen Casaren , long 
ago expressed the conviction, that when the Gentile Christianity grew 
independent of Jewish connection and was clearly differentiated from 
minuth (Jewish-Christianity), there was no lack of friendship and 
intercourse between Jews and the former ( Blicke in die Religions- 
geschichte zu Anfang des zweiten christlichen Jahrhunderts , Breslau, 
1880-1883, i. p. 30—ii. p. 80 and passim ). Joel's work deserves to be 
better known. Charges brought against each other by Jews and Jewish 
Christians of acting as delatores are perfectly natural. In the Talmud 
(e.g. T.B. Rosh Hashanah 17) the minim are associated with the 
denouncer S) just as Christian apologists return the compliment. Atten¬ 
tion may here be drawn to a new and thorough investigation of “ The 
Attitude of the Jew towards the non-Jew " by Prof. J. Z. Lauterbach 
(of the Hebrew Union College) in the Year-Book of the Central Con¬ 
ference of American Rabbis, vol. xxxi. 1921, pp. 186—233. This essay 
does not touch closely our present problem, but it is of value for the 
general question with which it is occupied. 


NOTE 3. 

Especial attention may be drawn to J. B. Lightfoot’s view expressed 
in his Philippians. He rejects Merivale's view (adopted by Harnack) 
that Jews of Rome informed against the Christians. “ I do not feel 
justified" writes Bishop Lightfoot (op. cit ., ed. 1879, P- 24) “* n setting 
aside the authority of both Tacitus and Suetonius in a case like this, 
where the incident recorded must have happened in their own lifetime; 
an incident moreover not transacted within the recesses of the palace 
or by a few accomplices sworn to secrecy, but open and notorious, 
affecting the lives of many and gratifying the fanatical fury of a whole 
populace." Later on (p. 41) Lightfoot equally disputes the suggestion 
that Poppaea, instigated by Jews, prejudiced the emperor against Paul. 
“ Doubtless she might have done so. But, if she had interfered at all, 
why should she have been satisfied with delaying his trial or increasing 
his restraints, when she might have procured his condemnation and 
death ? The hand reeking with the noblest blood of Rome would hardly 
refuse at her bidding to strike down a poor foreigner, who was almost 
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unknown and would certainly be unavenged. From whatever cause 
whether from ignorance or caprice or indifference or disdain, her in¬ 
fluence, we may safely conclude, was not exerted to the injury of the 
Apostle.” For an equally firm protest see Max Radin’s Jews among 
the Greeks and Romans (Philadelphia, 1915) pp. 319 and 408. He has 
also some good remarks on the Roman disposition to regard religious 
propagandists as leaders of sedition (p. 292). 

How conscious Harnack himself was of the tenuity of the evidence 
on which he relied is naively proved by his seizing on the late Carmen 
apologeticum of Commodianus. “ Who in Rome in 64 could have indi¬ 
cated the Christians and discriminated them from the Jews? but so far 
a literary testimony was lacking .” He finds the missing testimony in 
an oblique passage in Commodianus’ poem, which is full of historical 
confusions, and at earliest dates from the third century (Harnack in 
Analecta zur altesten Geschichte des Christentums in Rom , vol. xxviii. 
Texte und Untersuchungen, pp. 7—9). Probably its true date is the 
beginning of the fifth century. That Harnack, after his earlier con¬ 
fidence, should admit that he had no “ literary evidence ” (but only his 
subjective conjecture) for a very fierce charge most extravagantly 
formulated, and then rely on the “evidence” of Commodianus is a 
curiosity of historical criticism, to which happily parallels are scarce. 
Certainly the rather earlier Pseudo-Senecan Epistles to Paul have at 
least as much weight as Commodianus. These Epistles were the work 
of one who, well-knowing Poppaea’s Jewish sympathies, nevertheless 
speaks (Epistle xii.) of Jewish as well as Christian victims of the false 
charge of incendiarism. Liglitfoot (Philippians, pp. 329—331) strongly 
holds that the Epistles are the same as those referred to by Jerome. 
Yet, despite the indisputable fact that there is no evidence whatever 
for the charge of Jewish implication in the Neronian persecution of 
Christians, modern writers continue to cite Harnack’s baseless conjec¬ 
ture as though it were founded on historical sources. Thus (without 
any reference whatever to evidence) we are told of the Jews’ “ calum¬ 
nious delation” of the Christians to Nero in Ferrero and Barbagallo’s 
Short History of Rome (1919, ii. 214). It may be added that 
O. Hirschfeld (Mommsen’s successor in the Berlin chair of Roman 
History) absolutely rejects Harnack’s bizarre inference from Com¬ 
modianus ( Kleine Schriften, pp. 409 ff.). 
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NOTE 4. 

The Martyrdom of Polycarp is the “ earliest known history of a 
Christian martyrdom, the genuineness of which is unquestionable ” 
writes Prof. Kirsopp Lake in his edition of the Apostolic Fathers (Loeb 
Classics, vol. ii. p. 329). This narrative also leads the way in the 
charge that the Jews were implicated in such cruel catastrophes. But 
while the martyrdom itself is fully attested, and the nobility of 
Polycarp’s end stands out in imperishable glory, the narrative itself is 
not to be relied on as a historical account of the incidents which 
occurred at Smyrna on Feb. 23 of an uncertain year (the dates sug¬ 
gested vary between 155 and 166 a.d.). The many miraculous elements, 
and the reminiscences of the martyrdom described in the second 
Maccabees, are, of themselves, a warning not to treat the account as 
sober fact. 

Nor is this all. That the “ writer desires to bring out the points of 
resemblance to the Passion of Christ ” is perfectly obvious. But Prof. 
Lake adds: “ The coincidences are remarkable, but none are in them¬ 
selves at all improbable.” Cumulatively, however, the improbability is 
so great, that no other conclusion is reasonable than that the story is 
imitative of the Gospel accounts of the Passion. Poly carp “ waited to 
be betrayed as also the Lord had done” (i. 1), and we should accord¬ 
ingly expect to find the J ews implicated by the narrator, seeing that this 
author has been clearly influenced by the fourth Gospel. This ac¬ 
cordingly is the case. But here the narrative is patently unhistorical. 
There is absolutely nothing in the charge for which Polycarp suffered 
that points to Jewish testimony. Yet the Jews supply the faggots and 
after the martyr’s death demand the body (xviii. 1), apparently lest it 
be treated with supernatural honours. All this is embellishment, not 
history. And assuredly the case against the Jews is unintentionally 
but effectively disproved by xii. 1, 2 : 66 And with these and many other 
words he (Polycarp) was filled with courage and joy, and his face was 
full of grace so that it not only did not fall with trouble at the things 
said to him, but that the Pro-Consul, on the other hand, was astounded 
and sent his herald into the midst of the arena, to announce three 
times : ‘ Polycarp has confessed that he is a Christian.’ When this 
had been said by the herald, all the multitude of heathen and Jews 
living at Smyrna cried out with uncontrollable wrath and a loud 
shout: i This is the teacher of Asia, the father of the Christians, the 
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destroyer of our gods, who teaches many neither to offer sacrifice nor 
to worship.’ ” That Jews should have participated in such a shout is so 
absolutely incredible, that the gravest doubt is thrown on the other 
references to the Jews. The dramatic writer probably had in mind 
John xix. 15 : “We have no king but Caesar.” Jewish participators 
were a necessary stage-property. 

The clear design of the writer to identify the details of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom with the Gospel Passion perhaps explains the difficulty of 
the date. It is clear that the martyrdom occurred Feb. 23 (the year 
being uncertain). The actual day seems also to have been a Saturday. 
But the narrative particularises, and we are told that the day was a 
“ great Sabbath.” In viii. 1 we read : “ And they set him (Polycarp) on 
an ass, and led him into the city, on a great Sabbath day (ova> 
Ka0t<xavT€S avrov rjyayov eis rrjv ttoXlv, ovtos <jafS/3aTov yueyaAov).” The 
attempt to identify this with the Sabbath before Purim is not plausible. 
Lake’s suggestion that the “great Sabbath” was actually Purim itself 
is out of the question. C. H. Turner’s view is that the Sabbath before 
Purim was so termed, but despite the authority of A. Neubauer whom 
he cites, there is no evidence whatsoever that Jews ever so described 
the Sabbath preceding Purim ( Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, Oxford, 
1890, vol. ii. p. 115). Nor is there much plausibility in the view of 
E. Schwartz that locally, in Smyrna, the Jews kept the Passover as 
early as February 22 in the year 156. Yet the “great Sabbath” can 
mean nothing else than the Sabbath before Easter. In other words, 
the narrator gives the right date Feb. 23, and then, in order to equate 
his story with John xix. 31, identifies it wrongly with “the great 
Sabbath.” This is exactly what was done a century later in the narra¬ 
tive of the martyrdom of Pionius, which likewise fell on Feb. 23 “ on 
a great Sabbath.” As Schwartz points out, in this case the “great 
Sabbath” is unhistorical: “ der grosse Sabbat ist aber Erfindung” ( Die 
Christliche und Jiidische Ostertafeln in the Gottingen Abhandlungen, 
viii. 1905-6, p. 137). 

It is extremely doubtful whether the Jews described any Sabbath 
as “ the great Sabbath 99 until later. The only argument in favour of 
an early date is its occurrence in John xix. 31. The entire absence of 
the term from the early Babbinic sources led Zunz to the view that the 
Synagogue adopted it from the Church ( Die Ritus des synagogalen Gottes - 
dienstes geschichtlich entwickelt, Berlin, 1859, p. 9). A. Jellinek had 
previously disputed this, but his only early source is the fourth Gospel 
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(Fiirst’s Orient , 1851, p. 287). Zunz’s view is accepted by Elbogen 
(.Die jiidische Gottesdienst, Leipzig, 1913, p. 551)* Much later the 
Jews applied the title to the Sabbath before Passover, Pentecost, 
New Year, and Tabernacles, never of course to the Sabbath before 
Purim. 

If, however, we accept (as all critics do) the statement that 
Polycarp’s martyrdom occurred on a Saturday, this adds another very 
strong argument against the participation of the Jews. They would 
hardly have joined on such a day in C( preparing wood and faggots 
from the workshops and baths” (xiii. 1). Nor could any Jews on any 
day have been associated with the appeal to Philip the Asiarch to 
u let loose a lion on Poly carp ” (xii. 2). Jews agreed with Christians in 
their detestation of such practices (Mishnah Aboda Zara i. 8 ; T. J. 
Aboda Zara ad loc .), For a view, similar to the above, of the in¬ 
credibility of the Jewish participation in the martyrdom of Polycarp 
and like inhumanities, cf. M. Joel, Blicke , ii. 151 seq . One general con¬ 
clusion may be formulated without room for dispute. If any so-called 
“ Jews” acted in the manner described in the Martyrdom of Poly carp, 
they were altogether alien in mind and conduct from any actually 
known class to whom the name “ Jews” might be accurately applied. 
Another suggestion has been made by Salomon Reinach, on the basis 
of a passage in Pionius’ fourth century Vita Sancti Polycarpi (ed. 
L. Duchesne, Paris, 1881). Reinach suggests that the Jews’ part was 
not to kindle, but to extinguish flames. He compares this function to 
the modern Oriental touloumbadjis , and concludes that “les Juifs de 
la Smyrne romaine etaient les predecesseurs des touloumbadjis” ( Revue 
des Btudes Juives , xi. 238). 


NOTE 5. 

That Jewish apostoli were really despatched for specifically Jewish 
objects is clear from several sources. Up to the very end of the fourth 
century (Cod. Theod. xvi. 8, 14) such messengers (sheluhim) collected 
money in the diaspora for the maintenance of teachers in the Holy 
Land, and supervised the affairs of the local communities during their 
visits. They also conveyed information as to the fixation of the 
Calendar (T.B. Sanhedrin, 26 a; Mishnah Yebamoth, end). This 
system of apostole, it has been plausibly conjectured, grew out of the 
Temple tax, and may thus go back to 70 a.d., the date when the 
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Sanctuary was destroyed. Such envoys may also, at times, have con¬ 
cerned themselves with the question of minuth in the synagogues of 
the diaspora; but there is no Jewish evidence that such concerns were 
made the primary object of the apostole. That notice was given to the 
diaspora of the objection to association with the minim in worship is, 
however, quite likely (cf. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden , iv. 115). But 
for the type of anti-Christian embassies alluded to by Justin there is 
no confirmation in any Jewish source nor in any independent Christian 
or pagan authority. 

The Jewish embassies to Rome of which we have the clearest 
evidence were unmistakably self-defensive. This is true of Philo’s 
day, and it is also true of the later embassy to Trajan, on which fresh 
light is thrown in vol. x. of Grenfell and Hunt’s Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
p. 112. The Jews defending themselves against Alexandrian antisemit¬ 
ism find some favour with the Empress Plotina and Trajan. The 
latter is indignant at the Alexandrian taunt that the Imperial council 
is dominated by Jews. What comes out of the story most clearly is that 
when the Jews received anything like a favourable audience the 
opposite side (in this case the persecutors and oppressors) would at once 
protest against packing the court with “ godless Jews” ( op.cit . p. 118). 
Trajan, the account continues, is turned from any such favour by the 
“ sweat which suddenly broke out on the bust of Sarapis which the 
envoys carried.” Incidentally there is the statement that “ each party 
took their own’ gods ” ( €kolo-tol fiaorrd^ovTes tovs ISlovs 0€ors) ; but there 
is an unfortunate gap in the text. The editors remark: “ It would have 
been very interesting to know what divine symbols accompanied the 
Jewish envoys.” Possibly a Scroll of the Law, mistaken by the Greek 
narrator for a “god.” On the Jewish account of the famous embassy 
to Rome between those to Caius and Trajan (in 95 a.d.) when 
Gamaliel II was accompanied by three colleagues, including Aqiba, see 
Bacher ( Agada der Tannaiten , i. 79). The points discussed include a 
defence against heathen attacks on the Hebrew Scriptures (cf. Mishnah 
Aboda Zara iv. 7 and Elmslie’s note p. 67). Only in one legendary 
controversy in Rome is there any hint of Christian controversy, and 
there the Rabbi Joshua b. Hananya—one of the actors in a curious 
pantomimic display (T.B. Hagigah 5 a)—is, in the Talmudic account 
at all events, by no means the aggressor (cf. on this Bacher, op . cit. 
pp. 165 seq.). Justin actually makes it a matter of complaint against 
the Jews that the “Rabbis charge the Jews never at all to give 
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ear to us who explain them (i.e. Christological interpretations of the 
Scriptures), nor to hold any communication with us ” ( Dialogue , 
ch. cxii). Through this avoidance of controversy the Jews “are unable 
to derive any benefit whatever from the prophetic writings ” (ibid.), for 
they go on explaining them in a non-Christian sense. This points the 
way to the age-long reluctance of Jews to enter into polemical disputes 
with Christians regarding their faith. Practically all the polemical 
literature of the Middle Ages, from the Jewish side, is defensive, 
though of course sometimes the defence takes the form of counter¬ 
attack. 

It will be observed that Justin here specifically represents the efforts 
of the Jewish authorities as irritatingly defensive. The same is true 
of the mission to Rome, in the second part of the second century, when 
the object of Simeon b. Yohai and Eleazar b. Jose was purely defensive 
(T.B. Meilah 17 b). On a survey of the whole evidence it may be firmly 
asserted that no charge of an active persecution of Gentile Christianity 
can be proved against the Jews, except possibly against some proselytes 
to Judaism, themselves of Gentile birth. How readily, however, such 
charges would be formulated is shown by St Ambrose’s attribution of 
the burning of the churches in Gaza (at the end of the fourth century) 
to the Jews. But as G. F. Hill remarks: “The ordinary Gazaean 
population scarcely needed their [the Jews’] assistance in such an affair” 
(The Life of Porphyry, Oxford, 1913, p. xxx). Mark the Deacon’s 
persistent references to the “idol-mania” (eiSoAo/x avia) of the pagan 
foes of Gazaean Christianity certainly confirm Dr Hill’s scepticism. 


XI. SOME RABBINIC IDEAS ON PRAYER. 


If it be true that the ordinary Hebrew word for praying ( hithpallel) 
comes from a root meaning “to rend,” then it may follow that with 
the primitive Hebrews prayer implied “cuttings of the flesh,” by which 
men sought to influence the Deity 1 . Thus the origin of the most pro¬ 
foundly spiritual conception which the world owes to Hebraism must, on 
this theory, be sought in Sympathetic Magic, with which Sir J. G. Frazer 
has so familiarised us 2 . Some religious students are rather depressed 
by such theories; they seem to think that religion is being degraded 
by the connections suggested between their own most cherished ideas 
and the crude, unlovely rites of savages. But surely this feeling of 
repugnance is unjustifiable. One has reason for pride, not shame, that 
human nature has shown itself capable of transforming, under the 
impulse of the Divine Spirit, the ugly into the beautiful, magic into 
religion. From this point of view there is nothing disturbing in the 
theory that Hebraic prayer originated in savage rites 3 . If, again, we 
stride from the beginning to the end, from the primitive Hebraic 
origin to the developed doctrine of Pharisaism, we are told by Schiirer 
that “even prayer itself, that centre of religious life, was bound in 
the fetters of a rigid mechanism 4 .” Starting as magic, Hebraic prayer 
thus culminated in routine. Is this credible ? Between the two extremes 
lie the prophetic religion, the Psalter, and the earliest liturgy of the 
Synagogue. That all this faded away into an “external function” is 
either one of the most painful failures of human nature, or one of the 

1 For this view of W. Robertson Smith (Religion of the Semites , 321, 337), based 
on Wellhausen (Reste arabischen Heidenthums , 126), see Prof. T. K. Cheyne’s 
excellent article on “ Prayer ” in the Encyclopaedia Biblica. Prof. Cheyne’s treat¬ 
ment of the whole subject is as just as it is original. 

2 Cf. Dr Frazer’s Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship, 1905, pp. 38, 
52, etc. 

3 Cf. pp. 138, 159 below. In his Permanent Values in Judaism , New York, 1923, 
the writer develops the thesis that such lower origins may even leave a trace for 
good in the developed principle or institution. 

4 E. T. n. ii. p. 115. This was repeated in the fourth (latest) German edition, 
Leipzig, 1907, ed. ii. p. 569. 
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least reasonable of delusions to which German theologians have fallen 
victims 1 . 

But the purpose of this Note is not controversial, unless it be 
controversial to attempt to present what seems to the writer a little 
more of the truth over against less of the truth. At all events, little 
if any negative criticism will be indulged in; rather it will be sought 
to present positively the developed conception of prayer as it is to be 
found in the Rabbinic literature. That conception is, on the whole, 
the conception formed before the first century and still predominant in 
Judaism; and it has seemed more useful to explain this developed con¬ 
ception than to trace the steps by which it was evolved. To the historian 
path is as important as goal; not so, however, to those who would fain 
derive from all religious systems the best that they have to offer. 

It is, one must admit, not easy to speak of a Rabbinic conception 
of prayer at all. This is true equally of the New Testament, wherein 
(as with Pharisaism) prayer covers the whole range of thought from the 
complete acceptance of the Divine Will (Luke xxii. 42) to the belief in 
the objective validity of special supplications (James v. 15), from the 
most rigid brevity (as in the Lord’s Prayer) to the acclamation of 
prayers continual and incessant (Acts vi. 4, Eph. vi. 18, 1 Thess. v. 17). 
Theology, in fact, is never systematic while religion is in the formative 
stages. Pharisaism from the beginning of the first to the end of the 
fifteenth century remained in this formative condition. Rabbinic theo¬ 
logy is a syncretism, not a system. To the earliest Pharisees the Bible 
as a whole, to the later Rabbis the Bible and the traditional literature 
as a whole, were the sources of inspiration. Hence they adopted 
and adapted ideas of many ages and many types of mind, and in 
consequence one may find in Rabbinic Judaism traces of primitive 
thought side by side with the most developed thought. Especially 
is this true of prayer. A conspectus of Rabbinic passages on prayer 
would cover the whole range of evolution, from the spells of a rain- 
producing magician to the soul-communion of an inspired mystic. 
A slip in uttering the formulae of prayer was an evil sign 2 ; on the 

1 Bousset’s Religion des Judentums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter is in many 
respects thoroughly unacceptable: but the author’s remarks on prayer (p. 157, 
ed. 2, p. 202) are not lacking in truth and insight. They form in essence a severe 
criticism of Schiirer, for Bousset perceives that the Pharisaic organisation of prayer 
did deepen the spiritual life of the masses. 

2 Mishnah, Berachoth, v end (B. Berachoth, 34 b). The passage concerning 
Hanina b. Dosa cited later on occurs at this same reference. 
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other extreme, the finest prayer may be made without any formula 
or word at all 1 . The Rabbis, again, believed on the one hand in the 
efficacy of the prolonged prayers of the righteous in general 2 , and 
on the other hand they, like a certain school of modern Evangelicals, 
sometimes confided in the possession by gifted individuals of a special 
faculty for influencing the powers above. Such individuals were mighty 
men of prayer, able to force their will on a reluctant providence; they 
would argue, importune, persuade. It has alwa3 r s remained an element 
in the Jewish theory of prayer that man can affect God; what man 
does, what he thinks, what he prays, influence the divine action. It is 
not merely that God cares for man, is concerned with and for man. 
God’s purpose is affected, his intention changed by prayer. These phases 
of belief are, however, never altogether absent from prayer, even in its 
most spiritualised varieties. They are noticeable in the Psalms, and, 
when one remembers the influence of the Psalter, one need not wonder 
to find these phases of belief in the extant liturgies of all creeds. 
Perhaps we may put it that in the Pharisaic theology there was a 
fuller belief in special providences than is now thought tenable; but 
after reading some of the papers in a recent volume entitled In Answer 
to Prayer 3 one must hesitate before assuming that this view was 
peculiar to Pharisaism 4 . The Rabbis somewhat mitigated the crudity 
of the belief in special providences by holding that all miracles were 
pre-ordained, and were inherent in the act of creation. But the order 
of nature is a modern theory : one would look for it in vain whether in 
Rabbinic or early Christian books. Now so soon as one believes in 
special providences, he is liable to seek them by special petitions, and 

1 Cf. Midrash on opening phrases of Psalm lxv. Moreover, silent prayer, even 
though for the most part the prayer itself was in prescribed terms, was a regular 
feature of the Pharisaic services. But within the prescribed forms the individual 
(again silently) meditated his own personal supplications (T.J. Berachoth v. 2. 
n’pan jiDitsa v:m btot? tit). Such private interpolations were at most only 
semi-audible. 

2 roy} n^Dnn rniDn T.J. Berachoth iv. § 1 . 3 London, Isbister, 1904. 

4 Allied to the power of prayer is the power of faith. There is a great passage 
in the Mechilta (ed. Friedmann, p. 33b) on Exod. xiv. 31 (“and they believed 
in the Lord”). It was through Israel’s faith that the Holy Spirit rested on the 
people and inspired the Song of Exod. xv.; it was faith through which Abraham 
(Gen. xv. 6) inherited this world and the next. It is Israel’s faith that in the end 
will bring redemption. R. Nehemya says: “Whoever receives upon himself a 
single precept in faith is worthy of the reception of the Holy Spirit.” The whole 
passage is very fine. 
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prayer may degenerate into importunity. Onias the circle-drawer would 
not leave his circumscribed standing-place until the rain fell, and he 
told people in advance to place under cover all perishable things, so 
sure was he that God must send the rain for which he prayed 1 . Hanina 
ben Dosa could always tell from his fluency or hesitancy when he 
prayed for sick men whether the patients would live or die. And 
though such cited cases are rare in the Talmud, and are perhaps 
Essenic rather than Pharisaic, still it was generally believed that 
specific prayer for a specific end might hit the mark 2 . 

It might hit the mark, but it was not certain to do so. Therein lies 
the whole saving difference. If Rabbinism is firm in its assertion that 
prayer may be answered, it is firmer still in its denial that prayer must 
be answered. The presumptuous anticipations of Onias the circle- 
drawer were rebuked by some Rabbis. Haughty prayer, under all 
circumstances, was obnoxious to the humble spirit of a Hillel. Seeing 
some of his brethren puffed up by their prayer, as though they were 
doing God a favour by their praise of him, Hillel reminded them of 
the uncountable myriads of angelic hosts (Job xxv. 3) who minister to 
God, and in comparison with whose majestic adorations man’s worship 
is a puny affair. But when Hillel perceived that his brethren’s heart 
was broken, he changed his note of rebuke against arrogant Israel, to 
one of encouragement for contrite Israel. Yea, he said, there are these 
myriads of myriads of angels, but God prefers Israel’s praises to theirs; 
for it is written of David (2 Sam. xxiii. 1) that he was “the man raised 
on high, the anointed of the God of Jacob, and the sweet Psalmist of 
Israel,” and further (Psalm xxii. 4): “But Thou art holy, O Thou that 
art enthroned upon the praises of Israel 3 .” Prayer was efficacious, but 
its whole efficacy was lost if reliance was placed upon its efficacy. As 
the Prayer Book version of Psalm xxvii. 16 runs: “O tarry thou the 
Lord’s leisure : be strong, and he shall comfort thine heart; and put 

1 Mishnah, Taanith, iii. 8. Cf. note p. 81 below. Onias and Hanina are both 
held to have been Essenes. Prayer for rain must only be uttered near the rain- 
season {ibid. 1, 2). Does this imply a belief in the order of nature? Such prayer 
had to be sincere; on Tabernacles men did not pray for rain till the end of the 
festival, when the duty of dwelling in the tabernacle was over, so that “men might 
pray for rain with a perfect heart.” On Onias cf. First Series, p. no. 

2 Compare further the quaintly interesting discussion as to the relative efficacy 
of Repentance and Prayer in annulling the evil decree (iTVM) caused by sin (Levit. 
Rabba x. § 5; Pesiqta R. ed. Friedmann 188 b; T.B. Sanhedrin 37—38). 

3 Aboth d. R. Nathan ii. 27; T.J. Sukkah v. § 4. 
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thou thy trust in the Lord.” But the wicked man is in a hurry. Like 
Tom Tulliver in The Mill on the Floss , his faith cannot survive the failure 
of divine answer to a petition that he may know his Latin verbs in 
school next morning. The recovered Hebrew original of Sirach gives 
us the fine text: “Be not impatient in prayer 1 .” The answer, though 
sure to come in the end, need not be immediate. The possible post¬ 
ponement of answer takes the sting out of the impropriety of expecting 
an answer at all. The Rabbis put it that the wicked denies God if he 
happen to pray in vain; the righteous man receives affliction as the 
mead of virtue yet never questions the justice of God. Solomon’s 
Prayer on dedicating the Temple is thus summarised in the Midrash : 
When, O Lord, a Hebrew prays to thee, grant what seems good to 
thee; when a heathen prays, grant what seems good to him 2 . The 
meaning of this is : the heathen entirely rests his belief in God on 
an immediate, specific answer to his prayers, and Solomon entreats 
God to give the heathen such specific answer in order to retain his 
allegiance. The true believer is, on the contrary, free from such 
reliance on the objective validity of his supplication; to him that is 
good which God pleases to ordain 3 . And if it be held right that the 
petition of one mighty in prayer should be answered, this was for two 
reasons. In the first place, the ignorant hearing such a man pray in 
vain, would be liable to infer the impotence of God from the inefficacy 
of the man who appealed to him 4 . Secondly, the same conclusion is 

1 Sirach (Hebrew) vii. io. ")¥pnn In the Oxford Apocrypha 

(ed. Charles), vol. i. p. 339, Box and Oesterley have this valuable note: “As 
Smend points out, “)¥pnn is an abbreviated form of rVH rn¥p ; for this phrase see 
Job xxi. 4 ; Prov. xiv. 29. G. jultj oXiyo^vxrjarjs , cp. iv. 9, Jas. i. 6, and the Midrash 
Debarim Rabba iii. 24 : * Pray and pray, again and again; a time will come when 
thou wilt be answered.* See also Matt. xxi. 21, 22 ; Mark xi. 24.” 

2 Buber’s Tanhuma, Genesis, p. 134 (Toledoth, § 14). 

3 This is the force also of the final phrase for good in Rab’s famous prayer 
(T.B. Berachoth 16b, A. Cohen’s E. T. p. 108): “May it be thy will, O Lord our 
God, to grant us long life, a life of peace, a life of good, a life of blessing, a life of 
sustenance, a life of bodily vigour, a life marked by the fear of sin, a life free from 
shame and reproach, a life of prosperity and honour, a life in which the love of 
Torah and the fear of Heaven shall cleave to us, a life wherein thou fulfillest all 
the desires of our heart for good.” The implication is that God, and not man, 
knows whether the things prayed for are a real boon: it is God who fulfils for 
good, though man may ignorantly desire what is not good. Cf. First Series, p. 117. 

4 T.B. Taanith 23 b. The ignorant could not discriminate between the Father 
who gives rain and the “father” who has no such power by his prayers: 

x-ib'd n'n* xaN 1 ? kid'o nun pa p-i*a» jw fax ^aea 
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drawn from a higher line of thought. David begs for an answer because 
the community relies on him. Hear my prayer, David entreats, in that 
I pray for all Israel. The people’s eyes are fixed on mine, as my eyes 
are fixed on Thee. When I am answered, they are answered. Similarly 
with the leader in prayer for the congregation. His eyes are on 
God, the congregation’s eyes on him, as the Psalmist (xxv.) exclaims : 
“Unto Thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul. O my God, I trust in 
Thee, let me not be ashamed;...yea, let none that wait on Thee he 
ashamed 1 .” 

At this place a word must be interposed on a category of what 
the Rabbis call vain or fruitless prayer (tephillath shav). “ Thougli a 
sharpened sword is held at a man’s throat, he shall not withhold him¬ 
self from mercy 2 ,’’ that is : Prayer and penitence may avail even at the 
eleventh hour. But not at the twelfth. I do not assert that the 
Rabbis disbelieved in the possibility of salvation after death 3 . But it 
was during a man’s life-time that prayer had its value, not from man’s 

1 Midrash on Ps. xxv. 3 (ed. Buber, p. 21 1). 

“ioiy 'jkg? iwn ! obiy hut * rrapn ':sb “in hdk *p * dtod '“i idx 
o*yi * n nnbn ‘pn-ik” 'iw 'Jaft * “ps h hdin» 'rtan bin ha nVann “pa 1 ? 
rpym nsio nnx pi .* origan y»t?n i^to ti^dd ycen dni * is ni'i^n 
httt D.T3W 'sb * nnmn ':sb tip tidy pyno inw ny* tidy 
b Da “in “idn “p 1 ? : an^an you? sintr n"3pnn nvi^n P'yi ' id nnbn hdy 
: mien abi D'aynon din* 'an iSx * Dpn onainn wa' * n^iD' t6 -pip 

“Said E. Phineas, Thus did David speak before the Holy One, blessed be he: 
Master of the World ! In the hour when I stand before thee in prayer let not my 
prayer be rejected, for their eyes hang on me, and my eyes hang on thee, and if 
thou hearest my prayer, it is as though thou hearest their prayer. So one finds it 
with regard to the communal fast, that in the hour when the congregation fasts, 
the delegated leader descends before the Ark, because the eyes of the congregation 
hang on him, and his eyes hang on the Holy One that he hears their prayer. 
Therefore David said, none that wait on Thee shall be ashamed, but they shall be 
ashamed that deal treacherously in vain—these are the men who fast without 
repentance.” 

In another version (Yalqut § 702) the saying is cited as emanating from 
E. Phineas in the name of E. Alexander. This should be added to Bacher’s 
list, Agada der Pal . Amor tier , i. 199. E. Phineas was possibly also relying on 
E. Alexander in his view that the efficacy of prayer depends on a knowledge of the 
Divine Name (cf. Midrash to Ps. xci. 15 with the Midrash to Ps. iv. 2). 

2 T.B. Berachoth 10a (foot). 

3 See S. Singer’s fine essay on the subject in Lectures and Addresses (1908), 
pp. 55 seq. 
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side only, but from God’s. In explanation of David’s phrase “the dead 
praise not God” (Ps. cxv. 17), the Talmud remarks that it is from a 
man’s devotion in his life-time that God enjoys praise 1 . Particularly 
the Rabbis held that it was in this life futile to pray ex post facto . 
Thus : “ He who supplicates God concerning what has already come to 
pass utters a vain prayer 2 .” If you are going to look at an honours list, 
you waste your time in praying that your name may be found there or 
found in a particular position. As the Rabbis otherwise put it, You 
must not rely on miracles. Thus certain prayers are ruled out by the 
Rabbis from the very possibility of answer. To this category belong 
also such prayers as one which Raba overheard and blamed. He once 
heard a man praying that he might win the love of a certain maiden. 
Raba bade him cease his prayer, urging : “ If she be destined for thee, 
nothing can part you; if thou art not destined to get her, thou deniest 
providence in praying for her 3 .” For marriages are made in heaven, 
and are beyond praying for. 

Against conditional prayers, there was strong objection raised. The 
Rabbis in the Mishnah (Erubin iii. 9) refused, for instance, to accept 
the view of Dosa b. Harkinas, that the leader in prayer might say on 
the New Moon of Tishri, “ Give us strength, O Lord our God, on this 
New Moon to-day or to-morrow,” in reference to the doubt as to the 
exact date of the festival. Even more to the point is the Rabbinic 
denunciation of what they term Iyyun Tephillah . The word Iyyun 
means thought, calculation. Sometimes it is used with regard to 
prayer in a good sense, to connote careful devotion as opposed to 
mechanical utterance of prescribed formulae. But there is another 
word for that, viz. kavvanah , which may be rendered devotion, than 
which no more necessary quality can be conceived of in the Rabbinic 
theory of prayer. But Iyyun Tephillah is very often used in a bad 
sense. Calculation in prayer is the expectation of an answer to 
prayer as a due claim, and the Rabbis protest with much vehemence 
against such expectation of a divine response to prayer of any kind 
whatsoever. “ He who prays long and relies on an answer ends in 
disappointment.” Again : “To three sins man is daily liable— 

1 T.B. Sabbath, 30 a. Cf. p. 179 below. 

2 Mishnah, Berachoth, ix; T.B. Berachoth, 60 a, has many sayings on 

xit? n’psn- 

3 T.B. Moed Eaton, 18 b. On the idea that “ Marriages are made in Heaven ” 
see my Book of Delight, pp. 172 seq. 
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thoughts of evil, reliance on prayer, and slander 1 .” Thus the ex¬ 
pectation of an answer to prayer is an insidious intruder, difficult to 
avoid, and branded as sin. Perhaps the point can be best illustrated 
from another side. Not only do the righteous expect no answer to 
prayer, but they are reluctant to supplicate God for personal benefits. 
“ The Holy One,” we are told, “ yearns for the prayers of the righteous.” 
God’s throne was not established until his children sang songs to him; 
for there can be no king without subjects. And as God wishes for 
man’s praise, so he longs for man’s petitions. But the righteous cannot 
easily be brought to make petitions. This is the Talmudic explanation 
of the barrenness of the Patriarchs’ wives; God withheld children 
to compel the reluctant saints to proffer petitions for them. And so 
also, from a somewhat different point of view, with the whole people of 
Israel. Why did God bring Israel into the extremity of danger at the 
Red Sea before effecting a deliverance ? Because God longed to hear 
Israel’s prayer, and rather than have Israel silent he made Israel 
suffer 2 . 

There is a hint here of another note, but we can hear it elsewhere 
more unmistakably. “ Honour the physician before thou hast need 
of him,” says Ecclesiasticus. This passage is used in the Talmud to 
criticise the common practice of praying only under the pressure of 
necessity. “ The Holy One said : J ust as it is my office to cause the 
rain and the dew to fall, and make the plants to grow to sustain man, 
so art thou bounden to pray before me, and to praise me in accordance 
with my works; thou shalt not say, I am in prosperity, wherefore shall 
I pray; but when misfortune befalls me then will I come and supplicate. 
Before misfortune comes, anticipate and pray 3 .” It will be seen that 
such passages as this carry us far beyond the conception of prayer as 

1 See on }Vy, T.B. Berachoth, 32 b, 55 a; Baba Bathra, 164 b. He who 

prays thinking he deserves answer receives none. Rosh Hashanah, 18 a. On the 
other hand : u Whoever performs the will of heaven and directs his heart devoutly 
to his prayer receives an answer.” Exod. Rabba, §21; cf. Berachoth, 6b (foot). 
The distinction may be said to be in this. Devout prayer is answered, but the 
expectation of an answer is not to enter into the thought of the utterer of the 
prayer. And the failure of an answer must not disconcert the worshipper. As he 
does not start relying on an answer, he is not overwhelmed by receiving none. 
“What is good in thine own sight do” (see p. 91 below). This was the final 
attitude. Of course God does what he thinks good; prayer makes man perceive 
that what God thinks good is good. Cf. note 3, p. 76, above. 

2 Cf. First Series, p. 103, and the parable from Exodus Rabba there quoted. 

3 Exod. R., ch. xxiii. Tanhuma, § ppD (near end). 
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petition. It is an attitude of mind, a constant element of the religious 
life, independent of the exigencies of specific needs or desires. And 
that, one may say, on a review of the whole evidence, is a predominant 
thought in the Rabbinic theory of prayer. 

From one side this is illustrated by the importance attached to 
public worship. This importance partly arose from the regularity of 
that worship. It was not a casual impulse, but a recurrent feature of 
the daily round. But there lay much more than this in the Rabbinic 
glorification of public prayer. The prayer of a community may be 
selfish as against the welfare of other communities, but the selfishness 
is less demoralising than when an individual prays for what may entail 
injury to another individual. Even selfishness of the first kind, that is, 
communal selfishness in prayer, is castigated in some famous Rabbinic 
passages. “ The Angels,” it is said, “ wished to sing praises to God 
while the Egyptians were drowning in the sea, and God rebuked them, 
saying, Shall I listen to your hymns when my children are perishing 
before my eyes ? 1 ” This was no mere pious expression, for the Passover 
liturgy of the synagogue has been permanently affected by this Rabbinic 
idea. On the Jewish festivals the noble series of Psalms of Praise 
(Hallel)—Psalms cxiii to cxviii—are a regular feature of the synagogue 
service. But on the seventh day of Passover—the traditional anni¬ 
versary of the drowning of the Egyptians in the Red Sea—these psalms 
are curtailed, on the basis of the Talmudic utterance just cited. The 
Pharisees, and the religion derived from them, thus honour the text: 
“ When thy enemy falls do not rejoice.” 

There are, no doubt, imprecatory passages in the Psalter, and some 
(by no means all) of these have found their way into the service of 
synagogue and church. But, except in times of bitter persecution (as 
in the Puritan struggle against tyranny in England, or in occasional 
synagogue hymns written during the Crusades), these imprecatory 
petitions have not been interpreted personally. Still, Jew and Christian 
could do without them. There is enough in the Psalter without these 2 . 

An interesting incident bearing on the same point is related by 
Josephus. Aretas, the Nabatean king, was besieging Jerusalem about 
67 b.c. with a combined force of Arabians and Jews. “ Now there 

1 T.B. Yebamoth, 64 a. On public worship see Berachoth, 8a. Prayer for the 
wicked (that they may repent and be saved) is enjoined. T.B. Berachoth, 10 a. 
For the passage about the Egyptians see T.B. Megillah, 10b ; Sota, 36 a. 

2 Cf. First Series, p. 157. 
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was a man whose name was Onias, a righteous man, and beloved of 
God, who, in a certain drought, had prayed to God to put an end to 
the intense heat, and whose prayer God had heard and had sent rain. 
This man had hid himself, because he saw that this civil war would 
last a long while. However, they brought him to the Jewish camp, 
and desired that as by his prayers he had once put an end to the 
drought, so he would in like manner utter imprecations on Aristobulus 
and those of his faction. And when, on his refusing and making 
excuses, he was still compelled to speak by the multitude, he stood up 
in the midst of them, and said : ‘ O God, King of the whole world, 
since those that stand now with me are thy people, and those that are 
besieged are also thy priests, I beseech thee that thou wilt hearken 
neither to the prayers of those against these, nor bring to effect what 
these pray against those.’ ” Such impartiality was not pleasing to the 
lower minds and violent partisans who claimed God as exclusively on 
their side, as is the wont of the mean and the partisan in all ages. 
When the “wicked among the Jews who stood around him” found 
that he, whom they had brought to curse, refused the amiable role 
assigned to him, they speedily made an end of Onias'. But the under¬ 
lying idea of Onias’s prayer meets us elsewhere. A human judge, we 
are reminded, hears only one side at a time; God hears the whole 
world at once. The Shechinah, or Divine Presence, rests on ten when 
praying together—ten forming a quorum for public worship. It is 
possible that some irresistible power was attributed to the prayers of a 
congregation, and one catches suspicious echoes in Rabbinic literature 
of this unworthy belief, but it is nowhere explicitly enunciated. The 
idea rather seems to be that the individual petition counts less in such 

1 Josephus, 14 Antiquities, ii. § 1. Schurer’s treatment of the episode (i. 293, 
294) is worth noting. He includes it as one of the “ Episodes highly characteristic 
of the contemporary Jewish pietism ( Frommigkeit ).” His final comment is: “But 
the people was so little in sympathy with this brotherly spirit of Onias that they at 
once stoned him.” But Josephus says that the stoning was done by oi irovgpol tG>v 
’lovSalur, “ the wicked of the Jews,” and has pointedly stated previously that the 
noblest of the Jews had left the country for Egypt (oi SoKifubraroi rG»v ’lovdaiwv 
iK\nr6vres rpv x^P av els Atyvirrov etpvyov). This Onias becomes a popular hero in 
the later Jewish tradition, and it was “ highly characteristic ” of the Jewish 
Frommigkeit that it held precisely the brotherly view of Onias in the positive as his 
was held in the negative form. “ A human being cannot hear two people appealing 
to him at once; but the Holy One, even though all creatures on earth come and cry 
before him, hears their cries, as it is written, 0 thou that hearest prayer, unto thee 
shall all flesh come ” (Mechilta, Shira, § 8; ed. Friedmann, 41 b). 
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prayers, and the individual's own peculiar claims are merged in and 
reinforced by the mass. “ All are equal when they pray before God, 
women and slaves, sage and simpleton, poor and rich." “ When one 
prays with the congregation it is like a number of rich men who are 
making a crown for the king, and a poor man comes and inserts his 
mite. Shall the king think less of the crown because of this poor man's 
contribution ? So when a wicked man joins in prayer with the righteous, 
shall God reject this joint prayer because of him?" Congregational 
prayer thus levels up, and makes irrelevant any distinction between 
righteous and unrighteous. It is heresy ( minuth) to say, Let the good 
praise Thee, for just as the malodorous galbanum was mixed with 
aromatic herbs in compounding the incense, so the pious at prayer 
must associate the impious with their orisons. Or the same idea may 
be derived from a text in Amos (ix. 6). God buildeth his upper cham¬ 
bers in heaven, and founds his vault upon the earth. Perhaps Abaye 
would have us render agudali not by “ vault" but by bundle or band 1 . 
This same consideration constituted an element in the superiority of 
prayer over sacrifice. For while God rejected the sacrifices of the 
wicked, he was ready to accept their prayers. The “ iron wall " which 
the destruction of the Temple erected between God and Israel was 
permeable by prayer 2 . Or take this saying, “When various congre¬ 
gations pray, the angel appointed over prayer gathers their supplica¬ 
tions together and sets them as a garland on the brow of the Most 
High 3 ." That, at all events, part of the Rabbinic predilection for 
public prayer was due to this greater unselfishness, is seen by the 
frequency with which men are urged to pray for one another. “ A prayer 
uttered in behalf of another is answered first"; “ He who loses a chance 
of praying for another is termed sinner"; “ Elimelech and his sons 
were punished for their failure to pray for their generation 4 ." They 
left Judea, it will be remembered, for Moab, and thus subtracted their 

1 Mishnah Megillah iii. (iv.) 9 *1YT It nn This 

may have a polemical intention. Not so, however, the passage in T.B. Kerithoth 
6 b, which in reference particularly to fasting demands the union of the righteous 
and the sinner to make the ascetic act completely deserving of the name. 

rm'pn nnc? * rvjyn nvs ^>si£” wise m psc? rvjyn ^>i si'Dn py»p ts 
: mo' pis ^y imusi * sino ios "is * mop 'jddd oy nnin nsjoi yi nnn 

2 Sifre 71b; T.B. Berachoth 32 b. 

3 Exodus Rabba, xxi; Echa Rabba, s.v. HJQ TDU 

4 Baba Qama, 92 a ; Baba Bathra, 9oa~9i b ; Berachoth, 10b. 
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prayers from those that ascended on behalf of the famine-stricken con¬ 
gregation. Perhaps this point best comes out in a Rabbinic prayer 
which at first sight may seem queer enough. “ Let not the prayer of 
wayfarers find entrance, 0 Lord, before thee 1 .” For wayfarers would 
selfishly ask for fine weather when the general good of the land needed 
rain. Selfishness can no further go, nor can one conceive a subtler 
rebuke of selfishness than this. 

Unselfishness in prayer is clearly a rare virtue. An instance or two 
are as much as we can expect to find in any literature. Such an in¬ 
stance is Hanina b. Dosa. This first-century Rabbi was renowned for 
his successful prayers, and many stories are told of his efficaciousness. 
But the most noteworthy feature of his devotion was his unselfishness. 
He was once caught in the rain, and successfully prayed for its cessa¬ 
tion. But realising that the world needed the rain, he changed his 
note. “Master of the world, shall all the world be distressed while 
Hanina enjoys his comfort?” Whereupon copious showers fell. But 
though by his prayers he thus fertilised the fields of others, he himself 
was extremely poor. So that “Every day a Daughter of the Voice 
issues and proclaims: The whole world is nourished for the sake of my 
son Hanina, but my son Hanina is satisfied with a measure of carob 
fruit from one sabbath to the next.” Hanina does not stand quite 
alone. For we read of a Mar Zutra who is cited as a man who always 
prayed and fasted for others, never for himself. He is not so well- 
known a personality as Hanina, but he was sufficiently admired to 
have his name recorded as an ideal of altruistic supplication. It is con¬ 
soling for human nature that in the Talmud Mar Zutra is regarded as 
an illustration of a class rather than as a unique exception 2 . 

Now, all the Pharisaic ritual laws which so trouble the spirit of 
Oerman theologians refer to this public prayer. That this ritualism 
had its serious dangers is clear enough. The inevitable result of a 

1 T. Jer. Yoma, v. hal. 2. (Cf. Buber, Tanhuma, Lev. p. ^ for parallels.) 

2 T.J. Maaser Sheni, v. § 5. On Isaiah xlvi. 6 (ye stout-hearted that are far 
from [the rewards of] righteousness) one interpretation describes the people (illus¬ 
trated by Mar Zutra) who themselves profit nothing from their prayers. 

anon id paa' nta jno pna p'K nm Oman o'?!!? 1 ? nifcon niorm nuiD b 

: 'jyno vb rwsa byi 'ayn»i pun by 'bvm 

On Hanina see T.B. Berachoth 17 b. In the former passage occurs the parallel to 
Mt. xi. 12, Lk. xvi. 16. Cf. Bacher, Agada der Pal. Am. i. 359 note 2, and Agada 
der Bab. Am. p. n note 58. 
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fixed liturgy is rigidity. The fixation of times and seasons and formulae 
for prayer does tend to reduce the prayer to a mere habit. But what 
can be done at any time and in any manner is apt to be done at no 
time and in no manner. The Rabbis thus attached great importance 
to habits. “Fix a period for thy study of Scripture 1 ” is the well- 
known maxim of Shammai. The study of Scripture was, of course, an 
act of worship, it was higher than prayer. Raba declaimed against 
men who “put aside everlasting life [the Scriptures] and concern 
themselves with temporal life” [prayers for maintenance]. To know 
the will of God was more important than to seek to turn God’s will in 
man’s favour. Therefore, “Fix a period for thy study of Scripture.” 
Dangerous fixity of a good custom, we exclaim. But is it not curious 
how inclined we are to detect this danger only in our more ideal habits ? 
We read our morning newspapers as a matter of habit, yet we do not 
fear to become thereby only mechanically interested in the news of the 
world. But in the case of prayer the difficulty is supremely urgent. 
If prayer is to mean anything it must retain its spontaneity. And 
therefore the Rabbis did their utmost to counteract the inherent weak¬ 
ness of a settled liturgy. Hebrew was the preferable but not the 
necessary language of prayer; men might pray in any tongue. And 
though the study of the Law was to be a fixed thing, prayer was not 
to be a fixed thing. Rabbi Eleazar formulated this in a general 
principle : “ Make not thy prayer a fixed thing but a supplication for 
mercy 2 .” Fix the study of God’s word by which his will was made 

1 Mishnah, Aboth i. 15. In the Jewish Encyclopedia , x. p. 166 b, Dr J. D. 
Eisenstein writes: “ The higher class, that is the scholars, would not be disturbed 
in their studies, which they considered of superior importance to prayers. R. Judah 
recited his prayers only once in thirty days (Rosh Hashanah, 35 a). R. Jeremiah, 
studying under R. Ze'era, was anxious to leave his study when the time for prayer 
arrived : and Zeera quoted : He that turneth away his ear from hearing the Law, 
even his prayer shall be an abomination (Prov. xxviii. 9; T.B. Sabbath, 10 a).” 
The reference here is to the set times and forms of prayer. Individuals prayed 
spontaneously at all times. R. Aqiba, we are expressly told, prayed briefly in public, 
but lengthily in private. 

2 Aboth, ii. 13; Berachoth, iv. 4 (cf. T.B. Berachoth, 28b). Cf. First Series, 
p. 9. “At first,” writes Prof. L. Blau, “ there were no written prayers; a scribe 
of the end of the first century says : The writers of benedictions are as those that 
bum the Torah. A man who was caught copying some at Sidon threw a bundle of 
his copies into a wash-tub (Sabbath, 115 b). In no case was written matter used 
during public worship. Prayer-books appear about the seventh century ” (Jewish 
Encyclopedia , art. Liturgy, vol. viii. p. 138 b). 
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manifest, but do not make a fixed thing of prayer, for prayer is at 
once the human attempt to realise God’s will and the human confession 
of inability to realise that will,—prayer is at highest a cry for mercy. 
What is the objectionable fixed thing in prayer? One Rabbi answers: 
“ If a man’s prayer is a burden ”; another answers : “ If the man does 
not pray as one seeking mercy ” ; a third answers : “ If the man fails to 
introduce personal variations into the fixed forms.” Ostentation was 
particularly discouraged. Again and again worshippers are cautioned 
not to pray too loudly. “He who shouts in prayer belongs to those 
who are of little faith.” Even in such a context, allowance is made for 
individual temperament. For as Rab Huna observes, while there are 
men who can direct their heart Godwards while whispering their devo¬ 
tions, others need the sound of the spoken prayer to enable them to 
win the desired concentration. But while this relaxation of the ideal 
rule was permitted to one praying alone, it was forbidden in congrega¬ 
tional worship to pray so audibly as to disturb others 1 . Silent prayer, 
moreover, was laudable because it avoided publicly putting sinners to 
shame 2 . A devotional heart, a humble attitude, are prescribed. The 
Pharisee, boasting in his prayer that he is not as other men, is not 
typical, for Pharisaism conceives all men equally destitute of saving 
virtue. Confession of sin, not profession of superior sinlessness, was 
the Pharisaic accompaniment of prayer. Eyes to earth, heart to 
heaven—is a Rabbi’s suggestion for a prayerful posture 3 . 

These prescriptions could not completely succeed. But at this 
early period one must remember that public worship was of short 
duration. The length to which Jewish services have now grown was a 
slow evolution, and until the first decades of the fourteenth century 
the actual ritual of public worship was to a large extent in a very fluid 
condition. When we talk, then, of a fixed liturgy in the time of 
Jesus, we must not think of anything like the current Synagogue 
Liturgies or the Anglican Book of Common Prayer. Nothing is more 
remarkable than the extraordinary number of original individual 
prayers in the Talmud 4 , and the faculty and process of ready impro- 

1 T.B. Berachoth, 24 b, 29 a. 

2 Mishnah, Sota x. 5 iTViy 'T 31 JI tPrfa <“6an. 

3 T.B. Yebamoth, 105 b nW? II 1 ?! ."IDO 1 ? 

4 Some excellent examples are given by C. G. Montefiore in his The Old 
Testament and After (1923) pp. 351 ff. The whole of this part of his book is an 
apt and valuable interpretation of Pharisaic views on Prayer. 
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visation for public as well as private worship has continued with 
copious flow to our own times in the synagogue, though the stream of 
such inspiration was more generous in the spacious times which 
preceded the age of printing. The latter invention did more than 
Pharisaism to give rigidity to Judaism. It is not possible to give by 
quotations any true impression of the vast mass of new prayers which 
entered the publicity of the synagogue liturgy or the privacy of the 
Jewish home during the first fourteen centuries of the Christian era. 

Then again, the Rabbis, though they sometimes emphasise the 
value of lengthy prayer, often declaim against it. The subject was not 
always approached from the same point of view, and it was admitted 
that there is a time to prolong and a time to shorten prayer 1 . The 
Emperor Antoninus asked R. Judah the Prince: “ May one pray at all 
times?” “No!” said the Rabbi, “it is treating God with levity.” 
The Emperor was not convinced. So the Rabbi got up early next 
morning, went to the Emperor, and greeted him with the salutation, 
“ My Lord! ” An hour later he returned, and exclaimed, “ O Imperator! ” 
After another hour the Rabbi accosted him for the third time, with 
“ Peace be to thee, O King! ” Antoninus could no longer endure it. 
He angrily retorted on the Rabbi: “ You are making mock of my 
royalty.” “So!” said the Rabbi, “Thou, a king of flesh and blood, 
find these repeated greetings disrespectful; shall then man trouble the 
King of Kings at all times ? 2 ” On this Rabbinic parable Miss Martha 
Wolfenstein—gone from us all too soon—based a pathetic little story. 
“ Genendel the Pious ” was an old Ghetto Jewess who was noted for 
the regularity with which, during her days of poverty, she attended 
synagogue. Then her son, who had emigrated to America, sends her a 
monthly allowance, and Genendel leaves off going to synagogue. This 
is the cause of much scandal, and the Rabbi taunts her with her 
ingratitude to God. He quotes the text: “ Jeshurun waxed fat and 
kicked...then forsook the God who made him,” and adds: “Now that 
the Lord has provided for thee, thou no longer hast need of him— 
what ? ” But Genendel, pious soul, puts another face on the matter: 
This is her explanation :— 

1 Mechilta on Exod. xv. 25 (ed. Friedmann, p. 45 b). lYpb nyt? W* 

“pNn 1 ? nye> 

2 Tanhuma, ^pD* The passage, taken from Miss Wolfenstein’s story, is quoted 
from A Renegade and other Tales (Philadelphia: the Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1905 ; p. 200). R. Johanan thought that men might pray all day, but. 
others limited the lawful times of prayer to three (Berachoth, 21a, 31a). 
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It is because I fear the Lord that I do not go to Schul [synagogue]. Many a day 
I feel that I would like to go—even though I no longer have need of it—for it has 
become a strong habit with me, this Schul-going. But I do not go. I bethink me 
of a story which my father — peace be to him — used to tell about their Count in 
Poland, where he lived. This Count was a very charitable man. Every day, when 
he came out of his house to go to the hunt, his doorstep would be full of beggars, 
and to all he gave. There was one beggar — his name was Mattis —who was there 
every day. No sooner did the Count come out of his door than there was Mattis 
crying, “ O, your Grace, I am so poor and wretched.” And the Count would give 
him bread or wood or money, as was his need. But in a day or two he would be 
there again, crying, “ 0 , your Grace, I am so poor and wretched.” Well, one day 
when there were not so many beggars the Count looked at Mattis, and his heart 
ached for the beggar. “It is sad,” he said, “ that an old, feeble man should have 
to beg here in the cold,” and he gave orders to his servants that Mattis be given a 
gulden every week so long as he lived, that he need no longer beg. And Mattis was 
happy. He bought bread and herring, and a new coat — in short, he was a made 
man. But Mattis had gotten so used to standing every day on the Count’s doorstep 
that he didn’t know what else to do, and a few days thereafter, when the Count 
came out of his house to go to the hunt as usual, there was Mattis standing again 
on his doorstep. “ For heaven’s sake, Mattis,” the Count cried, “ what dost want 
now? Have I not provided for thee?” Then Mattis began to cry, “ Yes, your 
Grace, I thank your Grace, but O, your Grace, I was so poor and wretched; 0,1 was 
so poor and wretched.” The Count got terribly angry. He took Mattis by the 
collar and threw him down the steps, so that he fell and broke both his legs, 
sprained his hand, and bumped his head, and moreover he injured his inwards. 
Nobody blamed the Count. He had done what he could for the beggar, and he 
wanted Menuchah (rest). “So it is,” concluded Genendel, “with the Lord and 
me, Rebbe Leben (dear Rabbi). For years I cried to him every day, and he has had 
mercy on me; he has not let me starve, though, God knows, there was often not 
enough from one day to the next. But now he has helped for good. He has done 
what he could for me, and now he wants to be rid of me, for, God knows, there are 
enough beggars to bother him. Nay, Rebbe Leben, whenever I feel I want to go to 
Schul I bethink me of Mattis, and stay at home.” 

But the parable of Rabbi and Emperor is dangerous teaching if it 
mean more than this : Man must not importune God. Against this 
may be set another Rabbinic parable 1 . A man visits his friend and 
the friend greets him cordially, placing him on the couch beside him. 
He comes again, and is given a chair; again and receives a stool. 
He comes a fourth time and the friend says, “ The stool is too far off, 
I cannot fetch it for you.” But God is not so; for whenever Israel 
knocks at the door of God's house the Holy One rejoices, as it is 
written : For what great nation is there that hath a God so nigh unto 
them as the Lord our God is, whenever we call? The Rabbis, like 
1 Midrash on Ps. iv.; T.B. Yoma 76 a. Cf. Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten , ii. 137. 
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ourselves, would have been shocked at the supposition that God is at 
any time inaccessible to the broken-hearted and contrite. “ The gate 
of tears is never shut,” said a Rabbi 1 . 

Much of what precedes touches only the surface of the subject; we 
must now try to penetrate a little deeper. The essential relevancy of 
prayer depends on the nature of God and his relation to man. If God 
is the absolute, if he is the unchangeable, then prayer must be identical 
with submission and praise. The worshipper registers his sense of the 
divine power and as a correlative his own weakness; he adds the 
corollary that the all-powerful is likewise the all-good. Praise has 
therefore always formed a large item in the liturgies of the religions 
which had their source in Judaism. In the Psalter, in the Prayers of 
Nehemiah and Daniel, on which so many subsequent prayers were 
modelled, praise is introductory to petition. The oldest of old Psalmic 
refrains is the Hddu : 0 give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good ; for 
his loving-kindness endureth for ever. 

Rabbinic Judaism took a very strong line on this subject 2 . It 
attributed to Adam the authorship of Ps. xcii: It is a good thing to 
give thanks to the Lord and to sing praises to thy name, O Most High; 
and it declared that when all sacrifices cease in the Messianic age, for 
as men will no longer sin they will offer no more sin-offerings ; when 
all propitiatory and penitential prayers are discontinued, for men will 
in that period of grace have nothing to repent of or ask pardon for,— 
when all other sacrifices and prayers cease, the thank-offering and the 
service of praise will remain eternally. Thus from Adam to the 
Messiah, in the Rabbinic conception, man’s duty and delight is to 
utter the praises of God. First praise, then supplicate, is the recurrent 
Rabbinic maxim for writers of prayers. Praise God for sorrow as well 
as for happiness. What is an affliction of Love, asks the Talmud 1 It 
answers, among other things, Such affliction as does not deprive the 
sufferer of the power to pray 3 . So long as prayer is possible, God’s 
hand, though heavy on the unhappy, rests on the unhappy not in anger 
but in love. The countless benedictions prescribed in the Talmud for 
every conceivable and inconceivable act of life are all praises. There 
may have been in this some notion of gratitude for favours to come; 
but this notion, however degrading as between man and his fellow, is 

1 T.B. Berachoth, 32 b. 

2 Leviticus Rabba, § 9: T.B. Berachoth, 6 and 31 b, and 32 a. 

3 T.B. Berachoth, 5 a. Cf. First Series, p. 147. 
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not a low conception as between man and his God — even if, while 
testifying thanks, the worshipper implies a hope. Or again, there may 
be in this rubric of praise an element of propitiation — you mollify an 
irresponsible autocrat by the incense of flattery. But such an idea 
cannot be said to have consciously invaded the mind of Pharisaism. 
In many “ Royal ” parables the relation of God to man is contrasted 
with, not equated to, the relation of earthly autocrat and his abject 
slave. The mind of Judaism came largely into the domain of prayer, 
for the study of the Law was not only in itself an act of worship, but 
the school was often the place of prayer. And the intellect, whether 
directed to universal history or to personal experience, perceived 
recurrent ground for praise and thanksgiving 1 . But prayer is not only 
or chiefly a matter of the mind; it is a matter of the heart. 

Now, while the mind appreciates that the only prayer should be 
praise, the heart is not satisfied by eulogising God. Every term of praise 
may bring the Divine Presence nearer to Israel 2 , but when that Presence 
is nearest man seeks to supplicate it as well as adore it. Through the 
whole history of human life runs the cry for mercy. As men suffer 
irrespective of creed, so do they all appeal to God’s mercy; to quote the 
late S. Singer, “ pain is undenominational and so is pity.” And here 
we come face to face with a peculiar Rabinnic dualism — the Mercy and 
the Justice of God. A few citations will be better than a long expo¬ 
sition of this dualism. The righteous are they that strengthen God ; 
they help him to be merciful. Why are the prayers of the righteous 
symbolised as a spade? Just as the spade turns the grain from place 
to place, so the prayers of the righteous turn the divine attributes from 
the attribute of wrath to the attribute of mercy 3 . And God himself 
prays to himself in the same strain. At the Creation God made him¬ 
self a tent in Jerusalem, and therein he prayed. And he said : May it 
be my will that my children do my will, so that I destroy not my 
house of prayer. But when Israel’s sins made the Holy One destroy 
the house, then God prayed : May it be my will that my children 
repent, so that I may rebuild my house. R. Ishmael relates how he 
once (as a priest) entered the innermost sanctuary to offer incense, and 
saw there God who asked a blessing, and Rabbi Ishmael said : May it 
be thy will that thy mercy subdue thy wrath, and God nodded in 

1 Cf. I. Abrahams, Poetry and Religion , pp. 5 2seq. 

2 Genesis Rabba xlviii. § 7 (end). 

3 Tanhuma, fpD (end); T.B. Sukkah, 14 a - 
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assent 1 . Weber sees in such passages merely the notion of a supreme 
despot who may or may not permit mercy to temper justice. But 
though some of these passages are crude, and even childishly naive, 
they represent a phase of the attempt to bring God into relation 
with man, an attempt which is at once the supreme aim and the 
despair of every religion. And the climax is reached when the 
Rabbis tell us that God teaches man the very formulae of prayer; 
he bids Moses to pray to him, and tells him to say: 0 God, turn 
the bitter into sweet 2 . “ From thee I fly to thee,” wrote Solomon 
Ibn Gabirol in his Royal Crown , the most inspired Hebrew hymn 
after the Psalter. 

The just God judges, but his tender mercies are over all his works. 
It is this belief in the all-pervading mercy of God that makes Jesus ? 
words, “Thy will, not mine,” the supreme utterance of the Jewish 
consciousness on the subject of prayer. These words express more than 
resignation : they express also a confidence that God’s will is man’s 
ultimate good. Uttered in agony, they are rich in spiritual joy, for 
Gethsemane is a gate to Heaven. Prayer thus becomes something 
more than petition, something beyond praise; it becomes a harmony 
between the human and the divine. It is the divine in man going out 
to meet the divine in God; it is the upward rise of the soul to its 
heavenly fount. A praying man, as the Pharisees said, is in the Divine 
Presence 3 . Prayer, in the language of a Jewish mystic, is as flame to 
coal: it unites the upper and the lower worlds 4 . Prayer, said a Rabbi, 
is heart-service 5 ; it lays the heart of man on the altar of God. No 
man prays acceptably unless he makes his heart flesh 6 . Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart: thus is Israel warned that 
in the hour of prayer he must not have a divided heart, part for God, 
and part for worldly aspirations 7 . It is the fear of God that gives 
virtue to prayer. One self-inflicted heart-pang is more saving than 
many stripes 8 . Prayer turns aside doom, but it is prayer associated 

1 Midrash, Yalqut, on Ps. lxxvi. 3; T.B. Berachoth, 7 a. Cf. First Series, 
p. 146. 

2 Exodus Rabba, §43. 3 T.B. Sanhedrin, 22 a; Yoma, 53b. 

4 Zohar 213 b. See Jewish Encyclopedia (J. W. Eisenstein), vol. x. 

p. 169, for further citations. 

5 Sifre, ed. Friedmann, p. D (on Deut. xi. 13); T.B. Taanith, 2 a. 

6 T.B. Sota, 5 a. 7 Tanhuma, on Deut. vi. 5. 

8 T.B. Berachoth, 7 a. 
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with charity and penitence 1 . Note, in passing, how the old magical 
force of prayer has been transfigured in such a saying — one of the most 
popular in the Jewish liturgy. God wants the heart, is another famous 
utterance. Prayer purifies 2 . God is the Fountain of Israel. As the 
water cleanses the unclean, so the Holy One cleanses Israel. Which 
goeth to which ? The fountain to the defiled or the defiled to the 
fountain? The defiled goeth to the fountain, descends, and bathes. 
Thus is it with prayer. But the fountain is near. If thou canst not 
go to the house of prayer, pray on thy couch : if thou art unable to 
frame words, let thy heart meditate in silence 3 . And finally, Rabbi 
Eleazar said : Thus shall a man pray : “ Do thy will, O God, in heaven 
above, and bestow tranquillity of spirit on those who fear thee below r 
and what is good in thine own sight do. Blessed art thou, O Lord r 
thou that hearest prayer 4 .” 

But there is neither space nor need to add more quotations. In his 
fine book on The Psalms in Human Life , Mr R. E. Prothero (Lord Ernie) 
says: “The Psalms, then, are a mirror in which each man sees the motions 
of his own soul. They express in exquisite words the kinship which 
every thoughtful human heart craves to find with a supreme, unchanging, 
loving God, who will be to him a protector, guardian, and friend. They 
utter the ordinary experiences, the familiar thoughts of men; but they 
give to these a width of range, an intensity, a depth, and an elevation 
which transcend the capacity of the most gifted. They translate into 
speech the spiritual passion of the loftiest genius; they also utter, with 
the beauty born of truth and simplicity, and with exact agreement 
between the feeling and the expression, the inarticulate and humble 
longings of the unlettered peasant. So is it that, in every country, the 
language of the Psalms has become part of the daily life of nations,, 
passing into their proverbs, mingling with their conversation, and used 
at every critical stage of existence.” 

1 Jer. Sanhedrin, x. 28 c; Numbers Rabba, §12; Pesiqta (Buber), 191a. It is 
in this sense that we must interpret the saying of Eleazar b. Jacob that “ one hour 

of prayer is better than good deeds ” D'llD “ini' n'pDnn nnK iW OB'. 

2 San. 106 b; Exod. R. xxii; Mechilta (n^KO), §6. 3 Yalqut, on Ps. iv. 

4 T.B. Berachoth, 29 b (towards end). On the other fine remarks of this early 

Rabbi (Eleazar b. Hyrqanos) on prayer, cf. Bacher, Agadader Tannaiten , i. 108-110 
(ed. 2, 103-4). These sayings are, in essence, more closely parallel to Mark xiv. 36, 
Matth. xxvi, 39, Luke xxii. 42, than is Aboth ii. 4, though that passage is also rightly 
quoted in the commentaries on the Gospels, and is an apt illustration of John vii. 17* 
just as Eleazar’s saying is of Matth. vi. 10, etc. 
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Mr Prothero traces out, by well-chosen and eloquently described 
historical instances, how these Psalms, with their deep consciousness 
of sin, their fine note of humility in the hour of victory, “Not unto us, 
O Lord, not unto us,” their contrite yet assured aspirations after a 
renewed communion with God,—how these Psalms have become the 
breviary and viaticum of humanity. In estimating the Jewish con¬ 
ception of prayer, some are apt to forget that the Psalms were not 
only Jewish in origin, but the most constantly prized, the most dearly 
beloved of all the sacred literature of Judaism 1 . Priests and Levites 
sang psalms at the daily sacrifices, and when the Temple fell, psalms 
took the place of sacrifices. The Psalms have been to the Jews a well- 
spring of consolation, a support in tribulation, a reassurance under 
sin. And the Jewish theory of prayer is—the Psalter. Rabbinism 
re-interpreted and re-enforced the Psalter, but abated nothing and 
surrendered nothing of it. Rabbinism saw in the Psalter, in Heine’s 
words, “ sunrise and sunset, birth and death, promise and fulfilment— 
the whole drama of humanity.” And the synagogue absorbed the 
Psalter into its inmost soul. In the eleventh century, Ibn Gabirol 
wrote the following Invocation to Prayer, which appears in many 
modern Jewish liturgies, and is uttered by many Jewish worshippers 
daily in the early morning: 

1 An inspiring and pathetic chapter could be written on the use of the Psalms 
in Jewish life. The Authorised Daily Prayer Book t ed. S. Singer, contains about 
half the Psalter. But besides liturgical use, there are many historical records of 
the application of the Psalms in times of stress under danger and martyrdom, of 
gratitude under salvation, of acceptance of God’s will and inspiration to courageous 
endeavour—which prove the fertile influence of the Psalter on Jewish life in all ages. 
Here is one famous instance. In the tenth century, the captain of a corsair vessel 
had captured Moses b. Hanoch and his fair wife. The pirate became enamoured of 
his beautiful captive. One day she asked her husband in Hebrew if those drowned 
in the sea rose again at the Resurrection. He answered her with the Psalmic text: 
“The Lord said, I will bring again from Bashan, I will bring again from the depths 
of the sea” (Ps. lxviii. 22). Fortified with this hope, and resolved to save her 
honour, she threw herself in the sea. So, too, Nathan b. Yehiel (c. 1035—1106), 
the author of the Aruch , when all his sons died in infancy, solaced his broken heart 
by combining two consecutive texts of Ps. cxvi.: “ Trouble found I and sorrow, and 
I called on the name of the Lord.” This was not merely an act of resignation (as 
in T.B, Berachoth 60 b) but a sturdy determination to devote to the service of 
heaven a life with little earthly joy left in it. Cf. Nathan’s poem in Kohut’s edition 
viii. 299 and Jewish Encyclopedia , ix. 180. 
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i 

At the dawn I seek thee, 
Refuge, Rock sublime; 

Set my prayer before thee 
in the morning, 

And my prayer at eventime. 

ii 

I before thy greatness 
Stand and am afraid: 

All my secret thoughts thine 
eye beholdeth 

Deep within my bosom laid. 


iii 

And withal what is it 

Heart and tongue can do ? 
What is this my strength, and 
what is even 

This the spirit in me too ? 

iv 

But indeed man’s singing 
May seem good to thee; 

So I praise thee, singing, while 
there dwelleth 

Yet the breath of God in me. 


This rendering is by Mrs Salaman 1 , and it beautifully and exactly 
reproduces the Hebrew. “Mechanism,” “pharisaism,” and all such 
phrases are intolerably inappropriate when applied to a Rabbinic theory 
of prayer which, despite all the vagaries and intricacies of its later 
liturgical rules and rubrics, found and continues to find its frequent 
expression in such meditations as this. 


1 In Songs of Exile (Macmillan) and Service of the Synagogue (Routledge). In 
Hebrew the prayer is included in Baer’s classical edition of the daily Liturgy, and 
in many other versions, including the Annotated edition of the Singer Prayer-book, 
and the Prayer-book of the Liberal Jewish Synagogue, London. The poem, in 
Hebrew and English, also appears in Solomon Ibn Gabirol (the Jewish Classics 
Series, Philadelphia, 1923 ), p. 2. 
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Impressed by citations, made by previous writers of parallels to the 
Lord's Prayer, and possibly moved also by a desire to express dis¬ 
approval of contemporary liturgical innovations, Hugo Grotius offers 
the generalisation that the “ very Lord of the Church kept aloof from 
every affectation of unnecessary novelty 1 ." Similarly, in modern times, 
several Christian theologians have recognised in the Lord's Prayer a 
strong Jewish influence. “True prayer," says Wellhausen, “is the 
creation of the Jews, and the Paternoster also follows Jewish models." 
But as he justly adds this is not identical with the assumption that the 
Paternoster is a mere “cento" from any existing prayers of the Syna¬ 
gogue 2 . It is not unnatural that the failure to discriminate between 
slavish imitation of Jewish formulae and a general resemblance to 
Jewish liturgical ideas, has led to an even more extreme claim of abso¬ 
lute independence. Thus E. Bischoflf categorically asserts that from its 
first phrase “Our Father," to the final “Amen," the Lord's Prayer is 
altogether original 3 . 

1 The passage (in comment on Matt. vi. 9) runs thus : “ Docent autem nos ea 
quae ex Hebraeorum libris ab aliis sunt citata, non tarn formulam hanc a Christo 
suis verbis conceptam quam in earn congestum quicquid Hebraeorum precibus erat 
laudabile: sicut et in admonitionibus passim utitur notis eo seculo proverbiis. 
Tam longe abfuit ipse Dominus Ecclesiae ab omni affectatione non necessariae 
novitatis ” (Annotationes in Libros Evangeliorum , Amsterdam 1641, p. 142). 
Lightfoot, a little later (1648), speaks in much the same terms. 

2 Wellhausen on Matt. vi. 9 : “ Das wahre Gebet ist die Schopfung der Juden, 
und auch das Vaterunser folgt jiidiscken Yorbildern, wenngleich es nicht bloss ex 
formulis Hebraeorum zusammengesetzt ist.” Wellhausen finds a closer parallel to 
the Lord’s Prayer in the Qaddish than in the Amidah. Both these Jewish prayers 
went through a long liturgical history. See p. 102 below. J. Jacobs uses the term 
41 cento.” He says : “ The Lord’s Prayer is a cento from the Jewish Amidah, 
being a shortened form of five of the original six of the Eighteen Blessings ” ( Jewish 
Contributions to Civilization , Philadelphia, 1919, p. 99). 

3 “ Auch im AT. kommt * unser Yater in Himmel’ nicht vor; Jesus ist vielmehr, 
soviel wie ich sehe, der erste , der diesen Ausdruck als Anrede fur Gott anwendet ” 
(Dalman, as Bischoff regretfully concedes, is of quite the opposite opinion). Again: 
“ Amen als Schluss eines eigenen Gebetes ist erst von Jesus eingefiihrt ” ( Jesus und 
die Rabbinen , Leipzig, 1905, pp. 75 and 82). The chief weakness of Bischoff’s 
argument is that while he sets Jewish liturgical parallels at far too late a date, he 
assumes that every word in Matthew vi. 9—13 was actually spoken by Jesus himself. 
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There is in particular one petition of the Lord’s Prayer which gives 
us the key to a truer estimate. It is a petition common to Matthew 
(vi. 12) and Luke (xi. *4). The wording, it is true, differs, and that 
not merely or chiefly in Luke’s use of d/xa/mas (sins) for Matthew’s 
vcfreiXijfiaTa (debts). This difference is not very significant, and more 
seems to have been made of it than is justifiable. Matthew no doubt 
points to a more accurate reproduction of an Aramaic original. But as 
Luke, in the second clause, actually introduces the verb (iravrl o^ecXovn 
tf/juv), his use of a/xaprias may be no more than an elegance of style. The 
significant difference lies rather in the introductory phrase; for while 
Matthew has (o? kcu rf/mets acfaijKafxev, Luke’s reading is /cat yap avrol 
acfrio/uLev. Chase (op. cit ., p. 56) thinks Luke here more original, and 
that in its primitive form the clause ran “remit to us and we will also 
remit.’’ So regarded, “the whole petition becomes thus a prayer and 
a promise, a prayer for forgiveness, and a promise that the suppliant 
will forgive.” This, however, seems less in keeping with the general 
Gospel teaching (cf. Mk xi. 25), which would rather require human 
forgiveness to precede the hope of divine remission. Dr Chase in¬ 
geniously confirms his view by a citation of Matt, xviii. 23 ff. “This 
interpretation [that the future “we also will remit ” is originalJ has very 
strong support in the parable of the unmerciful servant. Here the 
divine forgiveness precedes, and is represented as the model of, human 
forgiveness (comp. Col. iii. 13, Eph. iv. 32). The servant is forgiven, 
but lacks the grace to forgive. The remission of the debt which he 
owed becomes invalid, when he refuses remission to another.” Matthew’s 
text of the Lord’s Prayer reverses the order, and places man’s forgive¬ 
ness first. As he forgives so shall he be forgiven. And of course 
Matt, xviii. 23 ff. can be explained as illustrating the principle that 
“ the divine forgiveness is represented as conditional upon the forgive¬ 
ness by men of their fellows ” (W. C. Allen). And certainly this 
accords with what follows the Lord’s Prayer in Matthew (vi. 14, 15) : 
“ For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also 
forgive you. But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 

Yet Wellhausen, like many others, denies the latter opinion (seeing that the Lord’s 
Prayer is not found in Mark). Harnack strongly protests, but he reduces Matthew’s 
seven petitions to three. Bischoff’s argument is therefore unsound at both ends. 
An apt comment on his idea as to “Amen” is to be read in F. H. Chase’s The 
Lord's Prayer in the Early Church (“Texts and Studies,” Cambridge, vol. i. no. 3, 
1891): “ That the true text of St Matthew’s Gospel had no doxology at the close of 
the Lord’s Prayer cannot be considered doubtful” (p. 168). 
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your Father forgive your trespasses/’ And this agrees with the teaching 
of Sirach, where man’s pardon of his neighbour seems a precedent to 
God’s pardon of the forgiving man 1 . 

It is clear that, whichever form we regard as more primitive, some 
sort of conditional connection is established between man’s forgiveness 
and God’s. If this be so, we have in this clause of the Lord’s Prayer a 
petition which is altogether without Jewish parallel. The idea is 
Jewish, but not its liturgical adaptation. It may be interesting to 
record that it is only quite the other day that anything of the kind was 
ever included in a Synagogue Service. The following hymn, based on 
Sirach, was written by the present writer in order to fill up what seemed 
to him a liturgical gap. 

In suppliance before the Lord 
We stand, and pardon crave 

For cruel deed and wrathful word ; 

O Father, deign to save ! 

For mercy unto Thee we pray, 

0 teach us also mercy’s way! 

Healing from Thee we freely seek, 

Shall we not strive to heal ? 

Do we, on others, anger wreak, 

And dare for grace appeal ? 

0, in our heart may pardon live, 

Ere we entreat Thee to forgive! 

To fellow-men, whom rancour lured, 

Let us forbearance show ; 

Forgive the hurt we have endured, 

Then to our Father go. 

Let flesh ’gainst flesh from anger cease, 

And find at one Atonement’s peace 2 ! 

It will be noted that in this hymn there is no condition asserted 
from the point of view of God’s forgiveness. Man ought not to expect 
to receive what he is not ready to give—it is good discipline to lay this 
truth to heart. But, none the less, God’s forgiveness is absolute. It 
was found hard by some Rabbis to admit that even the future Messianic 
redemption was conditional on man’s previous repentance. The point 
was an early topic of discussion (T.B. Sanhedrin 97 b, foot of page). 
In the Jewish liturgies, man admits his sin and prays for pardon—he 

1 Ecclus. xxviii. 3. Cf. above First Series, p. 155. 

2 Printed (with some verbal variations) in the hymn-book of the Jewish Liberal 
Synagogue, London. 
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throws himself unreservedly on the divine mercy and knows no limits to 
it. Never does a Synagogue prayer assign any limits to it. Hence the 
Jew prays for forgiveness sans phrase . Hence the normal Synagogue 
form is : “ Forgive us, O our Father, for we have sinned : pardon us, O 
our King, for we have transgressed. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
art gracious and dost abundantly forgive 1 .” Precedent to this is the 
prayer of Repentance: “ Cause us to return, O our Father, unto thy 
Law ; draw us near, O our King, unto thy service, and bring us back 
in perfect repentance unto thy presence. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
delightest in repentance.” But there is no conditional connection in 
this collocation of ideas, the prayer for power to repent and the prayer 
for pardon, though it was probably suggested by Isaiah lv. 7 : “Let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts : and let 
him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to 
our God, for he will abundantly pardon.” Liturgically, however, the 
Synagogue did not make man’s repentance a precise condition of God’s 
pardon. Still less did it make man’s forgiveness a condition. The unfor¬ 
giving man does not deserve pardon, but who does ? The unforgiving, 
we can hear the older Jew saying, is most in need of forgiveness, precisely 
of his own hard-heartedness. Mr G. W. Gwilliam acutely sees this dis¬ 
tinction when he writes with reference to the Lord’s Prayer : “ It cannot 
be, as is sometimes stated in devotional exegesis, that we are to pray 
God to measure His boundless pity by our imperfect attempts to for¬ 
give ; but we plead that we have endeavoured to remove what would be 
a bar to His grant of pardon: and this is expressed clearly in Luke 2 .” 
But not in Matthew, surely, especially when we read the verses that, in 
the first Gospel, follow the Lord’s Prayer. “ A condition is laid down,” 
as J. C. Lambert observes 3 . Hence, Eb. Nestle (expounding Zahn) 
goes too far when he writes: “ A Jew knowing nothing of Christ, and 
having no wish to have anything to do with Him, was able and is still 
able to-day to pray it. The saying of Matthew v. 17 that He came to 
fulfil, is true also of the Lord’s Prayer 4 .” On the whole no Jew feels 
himself out of sympathy with the Prayer, except with regard to the 
condition regarding forgiveness apparently imposed in Matthew’s form, 

1 This is the sixth of the “Eighteen Benedictions” ( Authorised Daily Prayer 
Book , p. 46). 

2 Hastings’ (one volume) Dictionary of the Bible (1909), p. 553. 

3 Hastings, A Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels , vol. ii (1908), p. 62. 

4 Op. cit . 9 p. 60.' 
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which has no Jewish liturgical parallel whatever. It is not here sug¬ 
gested that, on a valuation of significance, Matthew is higher or lower 
than the Jewish sentiment. But he is not at the same standpoint. 

The point strikes very deeply. Jesus could be very exacting in the 
light of his teaching on forgiveness of man by man. Moreover, if the 
son of man has power to forgive 1 , then in a sense God himself forgives 
through man (cf. Ephesians iv. 32), not through man’s intermediation 
but through man's exemplification of the divine mercy. This would 
involve a nuance unfamiliar if not unknown to Jewish theology. All 
these considerations suggest the conclusion that this particular petition 
in the Lord’s Prayer emanates, not from Jewish models, but from the 
peculiar thought of Jesus himself. 

Hence, while seeing as every student must see the close parallels that 
exist between the Lord's Prayer and Jewish thought and liturgy, 
Wellhausen is right in regarding it as an exaggeration to describe the 
former as compiled “ex formulis Hebraeorum 2 .” Regarded more 
generally it cannot be appropriately described as a “cento." Such a 
compilation would present more of a patch-work appearance. “ As to 
the beauty of the prayer," to use Mr C. G. Montefiore’s words, “there 
can be small question. It is not original in its ideas 3 , but it is original 
in the choice of ideas, and in their grouping. Whoever put it together 
chose with fine religious feeling and insight." It is interesting to com¬ 
pare with the Lord’s Prayer a real “ cento," consciously put together 
and with considerable skill in a publication issued in Berlin a few 
years back 4 . 

Our Father, who art in Heaven a . Hallowed be Thine exalted Name in the 
world which Thou didst create according to Thy will. May Thy Kingdom and Thy 
lordship come speedily, and be acknowledged by all the world, that Thy Name may 
be praised in all eternity b . May Thy will be done in Heaven, and also on earth give 

a A common invocation in the Jewish prayer book (Dalman, Die JVorte Jesu 9 

152 ££•)• 

b In the Qaddish, in the Qedushah, and in the Eighteen Benedictions of the 
daily liturgy, after Ezekiel xxxviii. 23. 

1 eiri rrjs 777 s Mt. ix. 6 ; Mk ii. ro; Lk. v. 4. 

2 This is Wetstein’s phrase: “Tota haec oratio ex formulis Hebraeorum 
concinnata.” 

3 This must be qualified by what is said in the text above. 

4 Christentum und Judentum , Parallelen. I believe that Dr I. Elbogen was the 
editor of this interesting little work. There are two Appendices, 1. “ Die Berg- 
predigt nach jiidischen Quellen,” and 11. “Das Vaternoster in jiidischer Fassung.” 
It is this second Appendix that is translated above, with the references of the original. 
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tranquillity of spirit to those that fear Thee, yet in all things do what seemeth good 
to Thee 0 . Let us enjoy the bread daily apportioned to us d . Forgive us, our 
Father, for we have sinned e ; forgive also all who have done us injury f ; even as 
we also forgive all g . And lead us not into temptation, but keep us far from all 
ovil h . For thine is the greatness and the power and the dominion, the victory and 
the majesty, yea all in Heaven and on earth. Thine is the Kingdom, and Thou art 
Lord of all beings 1 for ever! Amen. 

0 Tosefta Berachoth iii. 7 ; T.B. Berachoth 29 b; cf. I Samuel iii. 18, I Macc. 
iii. 60. 

d Proverbs xxx. 8; Mechilta to Exod. xvi. 4 ; T.B. Bezah 16 a. 

e Daily prayer in the Eighteen Benedictions. 

f T.B. Megillah 28 a. 

g Mishnah Yoma (end). Cf. Tosefta Taanith i. 8 ; T.B. Taanith 16 a 1 . 

h Daily morning prayer. Cf. T.B. Berachoth i6b; Sanhedrin 107 a; Qid- 
dushin 81 b ; Sukkah 52 b. 

1 I Chronicles xxix. 11 — 13. 

This is a good “ cento ” ; with some refinement of style, it could be 
made even better. A very beautiful ancient example of a Jewish 
“ cento ” is to be found in what is known as the shortened form of the 
12 or 13 central paragraphs of the Eighteen Benedictions. There are 
various forms of this abbreviation, to which apparently reference is 
already made in the Mishnah. In place of the longer prayer, says 
R. Joshua, a prayer containing the “ substance of the Eighteen’’ was 
all that was necessary for daily use 2 . Joshua ben Hananya was a dis¬ 
ciple of Johanan b. Zakkai, and his view therefore belongs to the first 
century. The Mishnah, however, does not give us the text of the 
shortened form. This is displayed in the Talmud, being cited in the 
name of the third-century Rabbi, Samuel, though there is no reason to 
assume that he was the author of it 3 . A fine English translation may 
be read in S. Singer’s edition of the Hebrew and English Prayer Book 4 . 

1 As argued above, these quotations do not bear out the precise phraseology of 
the text. 

2 Mishnah, Berachoth iv. 3, when R. Eleazar pronounced against all fixed 
forms. The shortened form is usually known as Habinenu from the first word 

The original form of the Eighteen Benedictions was shorter than those 
in the modern synagogue rituals. A shorter (and clearly more primitive) form 
■“Palestinian” was published by S. Schechter ( J.Q.R . x. 654), and is reprinted by 
G. Dalman in Die Worte Jesu , 1898, p. 299. This is not included in the English 
translation of Dalman’s work. The German edition also contains the Palestinian 
and Babylonian versions of Habinenu (p. 304). It also includes the Qaddish. For 
the present liturgical texts see the Authorised Hebrew Prayer Book (ed. S. Singer) 
with the present writer’s Annotations (pp. 37, 42 ff., 55). 

3 T.B. Berachoth 29 a. 4 P. 55* 
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The Lord’s Prayer, however, is clearly not altogether of this type. 
Composed under the inspiration of Hebraic ideas, modelled to a large 
extent on Jewish forms, it was not in its primitive form a mosaic but 
a whole and fresh design. Originality in prayers is almost always rela¬ 
tive. It is remarkable, for instance, that just when a Psalmist spoke 
of a “new song” he was liable to be least original. In the mouth of 
Isaiah (xlii. io) the phrase was an original note, for the “new song” of 
which he speaks was not inspired by simple gratitude for new mercies* 
but corresponds to that wider sweep of the creative imagination which 
led the Prophet of the Return to “announce new things,” affecting not 
Israel only but “ the end of the earth, the countries and the inhabitants 
thereof.” The Psalmists, however, take up Isaiah’s phrase, and with it 
reproduce Isaiah’s message 1 . Tlieir newness consisted in applying the 
new prophetic message liturgically. In other words, besides originality 
of idea, there may be a liturgical originality of application—and though 
the second type is not of the same rank as the first, it is none the less 
real. The relation is not unlike the relation of applied to pure science. 

As it stands in Matthew (and even in Luke) the Lord’s Prayer is a 
mosaic. It is very generally felt that it has suffered accretion. But 
this impression of a mosaic is weaker if we suppose (with Harnack 
and others) 2 that originally the Paternoster consisted only of three 
petitions: “(a) Give us to-day our bread for the morrow, (6) forgive 
us our debts as we forgive our debtors, ( c ) lead us not into temptation 3 .” 
The second of these three petitions was, as has been argued above, 
certainly not derived from any other extant Jewish prayer. On the 
other hand the petition “Thy will be done as in heaven so on earth ” 
(peculiar to Matthew, for its presence in Luke is not authentic) has dis¬ 
tinctly a derived appearance 4 . The phrase “ Thy will be done ” by itself 

1 This is especially true of Pss. xcvi. and xcviii. i, these “evidently involve 
reminiscences of Isaiah” (Cheyne); a “lyrical counterpart of Isaiah xl—lvi” 
(Kirkpatrick). 

2 J. Weiss and Loisy contest this opinion. 

3 Cf. C. G. Montefiore, op. cit., p. 534. On the other hand Luke (though he is 
shorter) agrees with Matthew in the opening petitions “Hallowed be Thy name: Thy 
kingdom come.” It is these petitions, when combined with the remainder, that give 
the mosaic appearance of the prayer, especially when rounded off by Matthew’s 
doxology. 

4 It is closely allied to the prayer of Eleazar b. Hyrqanos (T.B. Berachoth 29 b), 

which may be as early as 65 a.d. In the parallel in the Tosefta (Zuckermandel, 
p. 7) for nnrD is read which makes the similarity even closer. Of course the 

ultimate source is Biblical (Ps. cxxxv. 6). 
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might be original (cf. Matt. xxvi. 42, Luke xxii. 42) but hardly in this 
context. Then, too, it is difficult to resist the suggestion that the final 
petition (dAXa pvorai rffias ano tov 7 rovrjpov) has a reference to the Jewish 
doctrine of the evil yeser 1 . Luke’s omission of it (in certain MSS) 
confirms the suggestion that the phrase is redactionary in Matthew. 

Such mosaic appearance, as the Lord's Prayer really presents, is 
explicable on the theory that it is the work not of Jesus himself but 
of disciples who knew his career and interpreted his mind. It is pos¬ 
sible to find for each of the clauses basis either in the experiences or 
doctrines attributed to Jesus. The doctrines are expressed more dyna¬ 
mically, but the Lord’s Prayer would weld them into a static whole. 
This theory would account both for the close parallel to Jewish prayer 
and for a certain intrinsic difference. The compilers (on this view) 
would be men familiar alike with the mind of Jesus and with the 
simple prayers of the early Synagogue. 

The variations between Matthew and Luke belong to an interesting 
general problem. Do variants in ancient documents strengthen or 
weaken their credibility ? Does the existence of two accounts, which 
agree in some respects and differ in others, prove both false ? Certainly 
it would seem so on any theory of verbal inspiration. The verbal 
inspiration failing, the whole must be untrue, unless we assume that 
the variants refer to two different occasions, both of which are recorded 
with meticulous accuracy. One ? s inability to accept this does tend to 
scepticism regarding both accounts. But there is another way of looking 
at the matter. Two accounts may both be true because they are not 
identical. The very fact of their differences may point to a genuine 
tradition rather than to mere copying one by the other. A copyist 
would be more likely to reproduce the exact terms of his model. 

Though there are phrases in Matthew which make one inclined to 
prefer his version of the Lord’s Prayer, it is generally felt Luke places it 
in a more natural setting. The contexts are not only different, they are 
somewhat inconsistent. The “hypocrites” love to stand 2 and pray in 

1 Cf. particularly Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers , ed. 1, p. 142 (ed. 2, 
p. 128). 

2 On standing in Synagogue, cf. above First Series, p. 8. On posture in prayer, 
cf. the excellent remarks of L. Ginzberg, in Jewish Encyclopedia , i. 290: “About 
the time of Jesus there was a dispute between the Hillelites and the Shammaites 
concerning the proper attitude in which to recite the Shema. The latter in opposi¬ 
tion to the former, who were indifferent as to posture, insisted that this prayer must 
he said standing in the morning; but that, in the evening, the posture of solemn 
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the Synagogues, “that they might be seen of men.” But the disciples 
are (like Daniel vi. io) to retire to an inner chamber and pray in private. 
So far Matthew (vi. 5, 6). But in Luke, Jesus is himself seen of his 
disciples, one of whom, having seen him in prayer, said unto him : “Lord, 
teach us to pray ” (Luke xi. 1). There is no wisdom, however, in taking 
every phrase of Matthew as implying an attack on Pharisaic methods 
of prayer. Lightfoot’s quotations here are peculiarly inept, he actually 
cites admirable Pharisaic prescriptions as defects when they are truly 
merits. In certain commentaries on Matthew vi. 5 seq. we have a 
suggestive instance of the manner in which the Gospel criticisms of the 
Pharisees have been exaggerated by modern German theologians. 
Matthew distinctly complains that “vain repetitions” and wordy 
prayers were the fault of heathens 1 . But Lightfoot, J. Weiss, Bousset, 
and Bischoff persist in applying the complaint to the Pharisees 2 . So 
little was it a Pharisaic institution to pray at excessive length in the 
age of Jesus 3 that the same Eleazar b. Hyrqanos already cited lays it 
down that there was no rule on the subject, except that there should be 
no rule. A disciple of this Babbi prayed briefly and his comrades 
jeeringly called him the “ Shortener.” This was reported to Eleazar, 

inclination was the appropriate one. This dispute lasted until nearly the end of 
the first Christian century (Mishnah Ber. i. 3). The chief prayer, the Eighteen 
Benedictions, was, however, always said standing. Hence the name Amidah 
(Standing) for the Eighteen Benedictions.” The whole subject of forms of Adora¬ 
tion is well treated by Dr Ginzberg in the article quoted. 

1 Weiss suggests that the reference is to magical formulae. “A man shall not 
stand in the midst of a plain and pray like the heathens ” says a late Jewish source 
(Yalqut Deut. § 934), nor in the public way, but shall stand by a tree or a wall. So 
Hezekiah acted (II Kings xx. 2). 

2 J. Weiss, Die Schriften des Nenen Testaments (1906), vol. i. p. 263 ; Bousset, 
Die Religion des Judentums (ed. 2, 1906, p. 205); Bischoff, op. cit ., p. 70. See 
I. Elbogen’s criticism of Bousset in Die Religionsanschauungen der Pharisder y 
Berlin, 1904, p. 80. 

3 Bischoff (p. 71) quotes T.B. Berachoth 36 b (read 32 b) in which it is said that 
the former pietists spent an hour before prayer, an hour at prayer, and an hour after 
prayer thrice daily. But this was a merely fanciful exaggeration. The real passage is 
in the Mishnah (Ber. v. 1): “ Man must not stand to pray except in a reverential 
frame of mind. The earlier pietists used to wait an hour before praying in order to 
attain to a devotional spirit.” Neither here nor in the Talmud is there any question 
of prolonging the prayers beyond the set forms. Kohler ( J . E. i. 28) quotes a 
similar admonition from the Apostolic Constitutions , vii. 24, “ Pray thrice a day, 
preparing yourselves beforehand , so as to be worthy of being called the children of 
the Father, lest when ye call him ‘ Father ’ unworthily you be reproached by Him.”’ 
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who rejoined : “ He was no briefer than Moses, whose prayer for 
Miriam’s recovery consisted only of five words” (Numbers xii. 13). On 
another occasion, a disciple prayed at length, and they dubbed him 
“ Prolonger.” Whereupon Eleazar said: “He was no longer than 
Moses, who fell down before the Lord forty days and forty nights ” 
(Deut. ix. 18) 1 . In course of time the Synagogue liturgy tended to 
become very long and to include many repetitions. But all liturgies 
are inclined to prolixity with age. Not that there is an intrinsic evil in 
length or repetition. These qualities sometimes arise from the historical 
circumstances of liturgical development. The two-fold recitation of the 
Lord’s Prayer itself in the Church, like the manifolding of the Qaddish 
in the Synagogue, was due to the combination of various offices once 
distinct into a single office. The real point of the Gospel reprobation 
is not against Pharisaic prayer, but against ostentatious prayer, and 
ostentation is neither a vice from which Pharisees were free, nor a vice 
of which they had a monopoly. As Dr Oman truly says 2 : “Most of 
what he (Jesus) says to the Scribes and Pharisees applies to the dangers 
of outward organised religion at all times.” Or to quote that older 
Christian writer, Chrysostom 3 , to whom one rarely turns without profit, 
“ Here it is well to sigh aloud and to wail bitterly: for not only do we 
imitate the hypocrites, but we have even surpassed them.” Pharisaism, 
because of its theory of Law, was more liable to the fault than less 
legalistic systems. But in the ultimate diagnosis the fault is not 
Pharisaic, it is a fault of human nature 4 , which needs stern rebuke by 
the homilists of every age. Unfortunately insincerity is a hydra which 
to-day’s denunciation cannot scotch for to-morrow. 

The initial likelihood that Jesus did himself formulate a short 
prayer is often supported by the example of many of the Pharisees. It 
certainly was a frequent custom with the Rabbinic teachers to use or 

1 Mechilta on Exod. xv. 25 (ed. Friedmann, p. 45 b). Eleazar sums up in the 

maxim: “ There is an hour to be brief and an hour to be long ” W' 

W')). He went so far as to deny that prayer by rule was true prayer 
at all (Mishnah Berachoth ii. 4). For other remarkable sayings of Eleazar on the 
subject of prayer (it was he who said: “Know before whom thou standest”) see 
Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten , ii. 108 (ed. 2, p. 103). Cf. p. 84 above. 

2 Grace and Personality , ed. 2, 1919, p. 171. 

3 Horn. xx. on Matt. Oxford, 1843, i. p. 306. 

4 Cf. above First Series, p. 159. It should be added that some things which, 
observed by an outside critic, seem ostentatious, take on another aspect when 
experienced by a devotee from within. 
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compose a favourite form. Do the terms of the Lord’s Prayer fit in 
with such a parallel? Dr Plummer 1 asks us to “notice how entirely 
free from Jewish elements the Prayer is. It is not addressed to the 
1 Lord God of Israel/ nor does it ask for blessings upon Israel.” But 
this is precisely a feature of the short Rabbinic prayers associated with 
the names of individual Rabbis. They are remarkable for the rarity 
of their references to Israel 2 . In this respect, the analogy with the 
Rabbinic prayers is close. 

Interesting is the problem of the number . The Lord’s Prayer uses 
the plural; the Rabbinic prayers for the most part the singular . Does 
the opening in Luke (II arep) 3 as contrasted with the opening in 
Matthew (IlaTep rjpa 2 v) point to a primitive form from which our and 
us were absent ? The detail is not of great moment, for it is the fact 
that various texts of the Rabbinic prayers differ in this respect, some texts 
using the singular (as “MyGod” and “Our God” in Berachoth 16b) 4 . 
Yet it must be confessed that the change from singular to plural is at 
times clearly due to liturgical pressure. Thus the Talmudic early 
morning prayer : “ May it be Thy will, O Lord my God, and God of my 
fathers ” (Ber. 60 b) becomes in the liturgy “ O Lord our God and God 
of our fathers 5 .” Even more obvious is this change in regard to 
Jeremiah xvii. 14 : “ Heal me , O Lord, and I shall be healed ; save me , 
and / shall be saved ; for Thou art my praise.” In the liturgy (p. 47) 
this becomes : “ Heal us , O Lord, and we shall be healed ; save us , and 
we shall be saved ; for Thou art our praise.” It was not, however, till 

1 Intern. Comm, on Luke xi. 2 (p. 295), where Latham, Pastor Pastorum, p. 416, 
is quoted. 

2 Cf. the prayers in T.B. Berachoth 16 b £f.; R. Eleazar’s prayer Ber. 29 b; 
Ber. 60 a—b ; Yoma 87 b. As Rabbi Eleazar’s prayer has been often cited, the text 
is here quoted in the original: 

Trn “pjnn nioni Tinno nn nro jrn ,{ ?yov dwi "pixn rwv 

: r6sn yDis? « nna 

On the reading cf. p. 91 above; Taylor, op. cit ., p. 125. 

3 On Abba (Father) as an invocation in prayer see K. Kohler’s valuable article in 
Jewish Encyclopedia , i. 28. “Abba,” says Dr Kohler, “was the formula for 
addressing God most familiar to Jewish saints of the New Testament times. ” Cf. the 
early (pre-Christian) reference in T.B. Taanith 23 a, where the invocation Abba is 
cited as used by Simeon b. Shetah (second to first cents, b.c. Cf. Schurer, 1, i. 298). 

4 See Rabbinovicz, Dikduke Soferim (Variae Lectiones in Mischnam et in 
Talmud Babylonium), vol. i. pp. 76 £f.; Annotated edition of the Singer Prayer- 
Book, pp. xix, lxiii. 

5 There is, however, MS authority for the plural in the Munich Codex. 
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the beginning of the fourth century that any Rabbi sought to make it 
a rule that prayers must be in the plural. It was in regard to this very 
point that Abaye (died 339) declared : “A man must always associate 
himself (even in private prayer) with the communityV' 

Another attractive question is this : Are the final petitions in 
Matthew’s version connected as effect and cause ? Is “ bring us not into 
temptation,” to be interpreted by “ but deliver us from the evil one ” ? 
It would be natural to assume so, were it not for the omission of the 
second clause in those MSS of Luke on which, e.g., the R.Y. so far 
relies as to delete it. The two ideas are indeed associated in Talmudic 
prayers, which are ancient, but whose antiquity is not demonstrably 
older than the second century 1 2 . If “the evil one” is the Rabbinic 
yeser ha-ra (“Evil Inclination”), the association with temptation is 
explicable enough. Of the Evil yeser, Dr Schechter says that its 
“main activity consists in seducing and tempting 3 .” Yet it may be 
doubted whether “temptation” (Hebrew nissayon , Greek 7T€i pacr/ios) 
bore this meaning in the first century. The Greek verb (7T€tpa^€tv) is 
the ordinary LXX translation of the Hebrew nissdh , which as Driver 
points out “is a neutral word, and means to test or prove a person 4 .” 
Man's prayer, to be spared the ordeal of such trial, is natural enough. 
The ordeal is universal 5 , yet God only subjects to it those who are 
capable of bearing it, as the potter tests by striking only sound vessels, 
not those with flaw; the flax-worker only beats out his good threads; 
the husbandman only puts the yoke on a strong animal. In another 
Midrash the figure is that God tests men according to their power of 
endurance, just as the refiner puts silver in the fire, but gold in the 
crucible 6 . Such trial is an exaltation of the righteous, such as Abraham, 
to whom the trial ( nissdh ) becomes as a ship's pennant ( nes ), adorning 
it and proclaiming its worth 7 . In the early part of the second century 

1 T.B. Berachoth 29b. Cf. p. 81 above. 

2 T.B. Berachoth 16 b, 17 b, 60 b (especially the last). These passages are 
quoted in full and translated by Taylor, op. cit . , Excursus Y. (“ The Lord’s Prayer ”). 

3 S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology , p. 248. 

4 Driver’s note on Exod. xvii. 2 (in the Cambridge Bible for Schools) is very 
instructive. On the other hand, the use of “temptation” in the first chapter of 
the Epistle of James may illustrate the double use of the term. But could the 
author of the chapter have known the Lord’s Prayer? 

5 Cf. First Series, p. 115. Cf. p. 206 below. 

6 Genesis Rabba, ch. xxxii (ed. Theodor, p. 290). Cf. I Cor. x. 13. 

7 Gen. R.lv., quoting Psalm lx. 6, with a play on HD 3 and D 3 ; Yalqut Samuel, § 89. 
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we find an opinion that it was right to place oneself into temptation in 
order to overcome it 1 2 . But David who first challenged God to try him 
(“ Examine me, 0 Lord , and 'prove me ”) was glad to cry off (“ Enter not 
into judgment with thy servant , for in thy sight shall no man living be 
justified 2 ”). But the outstanding instance is Solomon, an awful 
example of the fall of the self-confident. This was why, we are told, the 
Law so rarely assigns reasons for its injunctions. “ In two cases the 
Torah gave reasons and the greatest of men stumbled over them.” For 
the Law said : the King shall not multiply horses, lest he cause Israel 
to return to Egypt; nor shall he multiply wives, that his heart turn 
not away 3 . But Solomon said, I will multiply wives and I will not 
turn, I will multiply horses and not take the people back to Egypt. 
And with fatal results 4 . 

Bishop Lightfoot was justly astonished at the persistence with which 
Matt. vi. 34 (gr) ovv gepigvfjo-rjTe eh rf/v avptov) is quoted against the 
interpretation of rov aprov yjgwv tov emovcriov as meaning “our bread for 
the coming day.” One might just as well say that a Pharisee like 
Eleazar was inconsistent in praying for a good harvest (as he did 
in the ninth of the Eighteen Benedictions) while holding that “who¬ 
ever has a morsel in his basket and says What shall I eat to-morrow ? i& 
among those of little faith 5 .” As Lightfoot well expresses it: “The 
fact is that as gepigva means anxiety , undue thought or care , prayer to 
God is not only consistent with the absence of gepigva , but is a means 
of driving it away 6 .” Lightfoot seems to think that the Hebrew equiva¬ 
lent would be da-ag (as in I Samuel ix. 5), to be solicitous, anxious. 
It rather seems that we ought to compare another verb ( qapad ) of 
frequent occurrence in Rabbinic Hebrew. Abraham was promised 
blessing and greatness, yet immediately on the promise (Gen. xii. 2), he 
was plunged into famine (Gen. xii. 10). Yet he neither complained nor 

1 T.B. Aboda Zara 17 a—b. 

2 Ps. xxvi. 2, cxliii. 2, cf. the Midrash on the former passage (ed. Buber, p. 216 
and notes). 

3 Deut. xvii. 16, 17. 

4 I Kings x. 26, xi. 3. T.B. Sanhedrin 21 b; Yalqut on Deut., § 913. C. Taylor 
brings the petition against temptation into relation with the petition for daily 
bread, which he connects with the Manna (op. cit ., p. 127, quoting Exodus xvi. 4, 

which uses of the manna the phrase 

6 T.B. Sota 48 b. Cf. p. 192 below. 

6 J. B. Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the English Nev) Testament , 1872 
(ed. 2), p. 204. Cf. pp. 170 seq. 
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expressed anxiety as to God’s action 1 . The Hebrew verb (used in the 
hiphil hiqpid) has the double significance of “ to feel resentment and 
anxiety,” which gives a peculiar nuance to the religious use of the Greek 
pepLfjLva. So too the Hebrew noun qapdan is the impetuous, as con¬ 
trasted to the invetan or patient, which was the true spiritual atti¬ 
tude for prayer. The connection of the verb qapad with prayer may 
be illustrated by the Targum and the Hebrew Sirach. In Exodus vi. 9 
we are told how the people hearkened not unto Moses’ message of hope 
“for shortness of spirit 2 ,” anguish or impatience (as the R. V. text and 
margin have it). The Targum renders shortness by qephiduth. In the 
Hebrew text of Sirach vii. 10 we have the word shortness used of 
prayer. “Be not impatient in prayer 3 .” The point here no doubt 
rather is directed against despondency at the apparent failure of divine 
response. But all these ideas are closely connected. 

Much has already been written in the commentaries as to the general 
parallels between the Lord’s Prayer and Rabbinic sentiments and 
liturgy. It is unnecessary to add to these illustrations. To the older 
literature may be added some more recent contributions. Eb. Nestle 
(in the article already referred to) gives a careful analysis of the various 
retranslations that have been proposed. The oldest of these translations 
is that of Shemtob b. Shaprut, made in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century 4 . C. Taylor has been several times cited in the course of this 
note. There are some good suggestions in G. Klein’s Die Aelteste 
Christliche Katechismus (Berlin, 1909), pp. 256 AT. He in particular 
works out the parallel between Matthew and the Jewish prescriptions 
that a prayer must consist of three parts : Praise, Petition, Thanks 5 , 
and suggests that Ezekiel xxxvi. 23—31 was the model. Dalman’s The 
Words of Jesus has valuable material. So has F. Perles’ article on 
“Jewish Prayer” in vol. x (pp. 191 seq .) of Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics . One of the best contributions from Jewish 
scholars is Dr K. Kohler’s article in the Jewish Encyclopedia , vol. viii. 
p. 183 6 . On the liturgical use of “Amen,” L. Ginzberg’s article in the 

1 Genesis Rabba, ch. xl. (ed. Theodor, p. 382) : TBpH Un Nip N*? 1 . 

2 mi ivpo. 3 See p. 76 above. 

4 See A. Herbst, Bes Schemtob ben Schephrut hebraeische Uebersetzung des 
Evangelium Matthaei , Gottingen, 1879. 

5 iTHin ' rtan' rot? (Debarim Rabba, ch. ii). 

6 E. Bischoff (op. cit.) on the one extreme, and on the other G. Friedlander 
(The Jewish Sources of the Sermon on the Mount , London, 1909) contain useful 
material; both are controversial. F. H. Chase (op. cit.) gives a careful discussion 
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first volume of the same work, may be consulted with advantage. The 
forthcoming commentary on Matthew by H. Strack will undoubtedly 
be found to possess much valuable material on this, as on many another, 
subject of importance for students of the Gospels 1 . 

As to the general influence of Synagogue liturgies on the Church 
services compare R. M. Woolley in Hastings (op. cit.) viii. 177. 

of all important points, and may always be consulted with advantage. On pp. 147 seq. 
he displays the parallels between the “Songs” in Luke and ancient Jewish 
prayers. 

1 Vol. i. of this work has appeared after the present volume was printed, and 
before the writer was able to utilise its contents. 
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In the course of his account of Gezer, Prof. R. A. S. Macalister has 
some trenchant comments on the conventional use of the term “ Philis¬ 
tinism. ” He asserts that “the most artistic objects found in all the 
excavation come from them ” (i.e. the Philistine tombs). The popular 
misconceptions, which have given “ Philistinism ” its contemptuous con¬ 
notation, “ have been derived from a misunderstanding of the records of 
their implacable enemies the Hebrews 1 .” If this judgment be confirmed, 
it is perhaps a not unjust revenge that a section of the Hebrews them¬ 
selves should have become, in their turn, victims of a similar misuse of 
terms. “Pharisaism” will no doubt enjoy lasting vogue to express 
what the N.E.D. summarises as “formalism,” “hypocrisy,” “self- 
righteousness,” while “Philistinism” is too useful to surrender, as a 
designation of persons who, to quote again the N.E.D. definition, are 
“deficient in liberal culture and enlightenment 2 .” Yet, according to 
Prof. Macalister, the Philistines were really distinguished by their 
“superior culture,” just as it appears certain to some investigators of 
the Pharisees, that they were marked by often quaint and sometimes 
charming delicacies of feeling and thought, by a pervading attraction 
to the sincere, the simple, the non-ostentatious. 

Hence, it may be useful to include in these Studies a short, desul¬ 
tory, uncontroversial and good-tempered account of this aspect of 
Pharisaism, an aspect which ought not to be ignored in any balanced 
estimate of a system, the faults of which are better known than are its 
virtues. And as modern instances may illustrate ancient habits and 
conditions, I start with two curious and even amusing experiences 
which fell my way in Jerusalem a few years ago. Pharisaism, one 
might premise, will never be understood without a sense of humour. 

During the whole forenoon of a day near the Passover, I went the 
round of the poorest quarter with a resident Jewish doctor. The latter 

1 The Excavation of Gezer (P.E.F.), 1912, i. 297, 298. Again it was to the 
Philistines that was due the introduction of wrought iron into Palestine (ii. 269). 
The “ superior culture ” of the Philistines, superior i.e. to that of the Hebrews, is 
another general phrase of Mr Macalister’s (ii. 351). 

2 The N.E.D. unfortunately uses language which accepts the conventional use 
of ‘‘ Pharisaism ’’ as justified by the history of the Pharisees; in the case of 
“ Philistinism ’ 1 it correctly avoids propounding any such judgment. 
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was a severe pietist of the olden Pharisaic order, but a fine fellow, some 
will say despite, others may prefer to say because of, that. The round 
was heavy, and the doctor and his companion were unable to take 
lunch until a very late hour. The doctor was obviously more than 
hungry, he was famished. I remonstrated with him for allowing 
himself to fall into so faint a condition, reminding him with a smile 
of the Talmudic injunction that a man must not so weaken himself by 
fasting as to disable himself from his work 1 . “But,” protested the 
doctor, “ I never break my fast till my round of these wretched folk 
is over. Were I full, how could I sympathise with the empty ? ” Indeed 
the doctor had for the most part written not prescriptions for medicines 
but orders for food. “ What these poor souls needed,” added he, “was 
nourishment, not drugs. And well I knew it from my own condition.” 

This delicate sincerity was in fact a piece of antique Pharisaism. 
Aforetime, in Jerusalem, when public fasts were proclaimed under 
stress of scarcity, no man was allowed to lead in prayer unless he, too, 
had an empty larder at home 2 . 

The second experience occurred two days later. I then paid a visit 
of ceremony to the Haham Bashi, the head of the Sephardic Jews in 
the Holy City. It was the first day of Passover, and the Rabbi’s salon 
was crowded. He received his English guest with Oriental courtesy, 
but offered no refreshments. The Haham apologised. “ On Passover,” 
he exclaimed, “ it is my rule never to partake of food away from home. 

I cannot therefore invite you to eat in my house.” In other words, 
since his scrupulosity as to the Passover diet made him decline to eat 
abroad, he refused to presume (as he might well have done) that I 
would recognise in him so superior a pietist as to consent to do with 
him what he would not do with me. 

It was a whispered confidence. The Haham Bashi would have 
been appalled at the suggestion of making a display of higher virtue. 
And his nicety, like the doctor’s sensitiveness, had its roots in the 
past. Whatever else he was, the olden Pharisee was a gentleman. For 
one boorish Pharisee who thanked God for not making him a rustic 3 , 
there was a whole group of more mannerly Pharisees who refused to 
boast that they were not as other men. At the time of the fall of 

1 T.B. Taanith 22 b. 

2 Mishnah, Taanith ii. 2: ' Dpn 1JV11 ^JTl Jpl m*nn JHniD HDJJ 

: r6ana n 1 ? xrw hd 

3 Tosefta Berachoth vi. 23. 
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Jerusalem the Sanhedrin moved to Jabne. “ There was,” records the 
Talmud, “a familiar saying in the mouths of the Rabbis of Jabne 
running thus: I am God’s creature, so is my fellow-man; my work is 
in the city, his in the field; I rise early for my work, he rises early for 
his; as he cannot excel in my work, so cannot I excel in his work. 
Dost thou indeed say: I do much, he does little [in the service of 
God]? Nay, we have been taught: It matters not whether one offers 
much or little, so long as the offerer directs his heart to Heaven ! 1 ” 

There is an apt practical illustration of this spirit, in the story of 
that noted student and mystic, Simeon son of Yohai, who fell under the 
displeasure of the Emperor Hadrian. To evade the imperial attentions, 
Simeon and his son took refuge in a cave. A wonder happened. Hard 
by there sprang up a stream of water and a carob tree. Naked they 
sat up to the neck in sand, engaged in study the livelong day. They 
reserved their clothing for the hour of prayer; having prayed, they un¬ 
dressed again, to save their garments from attrition. In this manner 
they spent twelve years, when Elijah appeared to announce the death 
of Hadrian. Father and son thereupon emerged, and came across some 
men ploughing and sowing. “ See,” cried Simeon, “ how these fellows 
forsake the things of eternity, and busy themselves with the things of 
earth.” Wherever their angry glances fell, flames burst forth. Then 
was heard a Daughter of the Voice saying: “ Have ye come out to 
devastate My world ? Back to your cave l ” They returned, and re¬ 
mained in seclusion for another twelve months, the period appointed 
for the probation of the wicked in Gehenna. At the close of the year 
the Daughter of the Voice again spoke: “Ye may now come forth ! 2 ” 
So emphatic a lesson in manners must have proved a capital corrective 
to overmuch contempt for the am ha-ares. 

In one sense the examples quoted may all be said to belong to a 
code of manners. It was certainly a striking feature of Rabbinic 
etiquette to avoid hurting other people’s feelings. It went far beyond 
mere etiquette, however. To bring pallor to a man’s face—the Rabbinic 
equivalent of our putting a man to the blush—was more than bad 
manners. It was to shed blood; you see the red go and the white 

1 T.B. Berachoth 17 a. The final phrase 0 'J?D 0 n 111 X 1 mittl 1 I 1 X 

12 1 ? JUD'S?) is found very frequently elsewhere: e.g. Ber. 5b (with regard to 
study of the Law). It is also used with regard to sacrifices in a Mishnah in Menahoth 
(end of tractate). Cf. First Series, p. 57. 

2 T.B. Sabbath 33 b; Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten , ii. 73. 
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come 1 . Pathetic is the self-humiliation of the Rabbi who jeered at 
another’s ugliness. Joshua b. Hananya was rather of opinion that 
ugliness went with wisdom. “Are there no handsome men who are 
wise?” “Perchance,” he rejoined, “were they ugly they would be 
wiser still 2 .” On the other hand, the martyred R. Ishmael was “ one of 
the seven most beautiful men in the world.” Acts of inconsiderateness 
for others’ feelings render their perpetrators not, as we should say, unfit 
for polite society, but as the Pharisees said, unfit for the life to come. 
The same Hebrew phrase which means good manners also means good 
morals. Thus the original and derived connotations of the Latin mores 
are combined in the Hebrew derech eves. To render food noisome was 
blasphemy as well as waste. For a man of parts to use foul language 
was comparable to a palace with an open sewer running through it 3 . 
If you trod out a path in another’s field, you were not only an intruder 
on his privacy, you were a despoiler of his property. Joshua son of 
Hananya used such a path. “ Is this a public way ? ” asked the little 
daughter of the owner. The Rabbi replied that it was a clearly marked 
track. “Yes,” said the girl, “thieves like yourself have made it so.” 
Discourtesy merges into dishonesty 4 . 

But it is not the purpose of this note to cite examples of Pharisaic 
manners as elements in morality. It is a tempting theme. Hillel 
bathed as a religious duty; he was keeping pure the body, created in 
the Image 5 . The material delicacies which loaded the table of the 
olden regime were not more toothsome than the delicacies of table 
manners 6 . Comparable with these are the unique Pharisaic rules- 
regarding the physical life of man, especially the conjugal intercourse 
of the sexes, rules of a wonderful refinement, in which the bodily and 
the spiritual are syncretised. Delicacies of this type were more than 
guides to decent life, they were part of the great law of holiness. All 
this, however, is rather off our present point. 

1 T.B. Baba Mesia 38 b. It should be noted that in this passage Simeon b. Yohai 
plays a much more amiable role. 

2 T.B. Taanith 7. 

3 Derech eresiii. On the meaning of the phrase *|VJ see Jastrow’s Dictionary, 

p. 323, col. 2. 

4 T.B. Erubin 53 b. 

5 See First Series, p. 96. Cf. the saying concerning washing face, hands, and 
feet daily for the honour of God (T.B. Sabbath 50 b). 

6 On this subject cf. my essay on Table Customs in the first volume of the 
Jeioish Year Book (London, 1895). 
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For our present point is simply this. Pharisaism, whatever else it 
was, and it was much else, was a system of morality expressed as law 1 . 
We are all familiar with the uglier side of this system, with its defects 
and dangers. They are attacked by the Prophets, assailed by the 
Evangelists, and denounced by the Pharisees. But a more engaging 
side of legalism is far less known. Many think of the Pharisee as a 
legalist, but omit to remember that he carried his principle into the 
delicacies of sentiment as well as into the niceties of ritual. He derived 
the one as well as the other from the Law itself. To insure fulfilment 
of the law he erected fences, but he also broke down barriers. To avoid 
transgression he went beyond the law. But with the same object he 
also stepped within it. He established equity as part of law. “ Within 
the line of law 2 ” is the Rabbinic description of the righteousness which 
tempers rights. The Pharisee carried this principle of action “ within 
the line of law ” to remarkable lengths. Beloved of God is he who does 
not exact his full rights; beloved of man he who does not stand on his 
dignity 3 . Abba the Priest always kept away from crowds, to avoid 
troubling the people to salute him. Very interesting is the comment 
of a colleague, who thought Abba wrong, as it is not a bad thing for 
people to receive an opportunity to show respect where it is due. Yet 
it was not thought right to allow a workman to fatigue himself by 
rising before the wise 4 . Another Rabbi paid an unjust demand, rather 
than tempt his neighbour to swear falsely to his claim. Jerusalem, said 
a Rabbi, was laid waste because the judges in that dire age decided by 
the letter of the law instead of passing “ within the line.” Thus, in the 
Pharisaic philosophy of history, it was a fatal, unforgivable offence to 
fail in that delicacy of touch which rarely goes with law, but did go 
with Rabbinic law 5 . 

The aged Rabbi Ishmael was on the road, and met one laden with 
wood. The latter put his burden down to rest, and then asked the 

] Cf. the fine paper on the subject in J. Jacobs, Jewish Ideals (1896). 

2 This is the famous conception known as JHH TV D'lzh, on which cf. 
Jastrow’s Dictionary, pp. 301, 1542, and see the quotations in Bialik’s Sefer ha- 
Aggada , Part v, 213-4 (Odessa, 1910). This series of volumes is an admirable 
collection of Pharisaic sayings, and might profitably be used in conjunction with 
W. Bacher’s works on the Agada. A. Biichler (whose book on “ Types of Pietism ” 
was published too late for me to use) has some excellent remarks on this topic 
(pp. 36 £f.). Cf. also C. G. Montefiore, The Old Testament and After , pp. 431 ff. 

3 T.B. Pesah in 113b; cf. First Series, p. 164. 

4 T.B. Hullin 54 b. 5 T.B. Baba Mesia 30 b; Gittin Mishnah iv. 4. 

a . 11. 8 
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Rabbi to help him to reshoulder it. Now, being old, Ishmael was not 
bound by law to help the wayfarer. Nevertheless, as he could not 
render help, he purchased the wood, for, says the Talmud, Ishmael 
acted within the line of the law. We are told of the judge who would 
decide in favour of the richer litigant who was in the right, and then 
refund the money to the poorer out of his own pocket. Thus did he 
fulfil the text (II Samuel viii. 15) which describes David as executing 
“justice and charity,” for so the Rabbis translate the phrase. Justice 
to the rich, by delivering a true verdict, charity to the poor, by making 
his loss good 1 . 

Principles of this type, enforced by many anecdotes, led to a wide 
expansion of the concept of bribery. No Rabbi might sit as judge when 
either litigant had rendered the Rabbi the slightest service. Abba 
Areka refused to try a case which involved the keeper of the Inn at 
which the Rabbi sometimes lodged. Mar Samuel followed the same 
course when one of the litigants was a man who had helped him to 
alight from a ferry. When Ishmael’s gardener, for the latter’s own 
convenience, carried to town for the Rabbi’s use a basket of the Rabbi’s 
own fruit on a Thursday instead of on the usual Friday, the Rabbi 
refused to try a case in which the gardener was a party. A man gave 
Rabbi Elisha the first shearings as his priestly due. He then brought 
his case. Elisha declined both the shearings and the case 2 . The present 
writer was refused a hearing on a small ritual matter by the Cairo 
Rabbi because he had been introduced by a common friend. “I cannot,” 
said he, “but be affected in your favour by my regard for him who 
sent you.” In face of certain recent complaints by English judges of 
loquacious jurymen, may be cited the rule that no member of the Court 
might say after the verdict, “I was for you but I was outvoted 3 .” It 
might be well perhaps if Judges, on presenting a majority decision, 
adopted the same reticence. 

All this delicacy, as Prof. Amram well indicates, the Pharisees justi¬ 
fied on legal grounds 4 . For the text does not prohibit the acceptance of 
money; it forbids the taking of bribes. One may be bribed by other 
things than money. There is prejudice; there is friendship. The poorer 
litigant must not be required to stand, while the richer was honoured 
with a seat®, for such difference might affect the mind of the Court. 

1 T.B. Sanhedrin 6 b. 2 T.B. Kethuboth 105 b. 3 Sanh. Tosefta vi. 

4 J.E. iii. 380. The whole of Prof. Amram’s article on Bribery is excellent. 

5 Tanhuma Sliofetim (ed. Buber, p. 30). 
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A. was not permitted to attend court in fine clothes, while his opponent 

B. was poorly clad. They said to A., “ Dress like B. or provide him 
with a suit as good as yours 1 .” Regard the poor as the rich who have 
lost their former wealth, for they are all descendants of the Patriarchs 2 . 
Appearances influence. “ I never judge a student,” said one Rabbi, 
“ for I love a student as my own soul, and no man is a competent judge 
of his own soul 3 .” “Judge not friend or foe,” said another; “for in a 
friend one sees no evil, in a foe no good 4 .” There is besides usury a 
“dust of usury,” subtle, often impalpable advantages of a usurious 
nature. In Pharisaic language, one must keep aloof from what is foul 
and from what seems foul 5 . Yet there are numerous instances of fine 
refusals to put an evil interpretation on the suspicious conduct of 
others 6 . 

This refinement of feeling, and herein is its peculiarity, is a direct 
product of legalism. “Sanctify thyself in what is permitted to thee ”— 
do not exceed even in lawful pleasures 7 . The case is stronger than has 
been so far indicated. For it is a refinement consciously derived from 
the Law itself. Amid his counsels to Moses, Jethro advises: “Thou 
shalt teach them the statutes and the laws, and shalt show them the 
way wherein they must walk, and the work that they must do” (Exod. 
xviii. 20) 8 . One would expect, if the conventional view of Pharisaism 
were adequate, to find this last phrase developed into a system of 
practical ritual. But the Pharisaic exegesis was quite other. The 
“ work that they must do ” refers not only to law, but also to that 
which is “within its line,” a phrase, as we have seen, of the most 
delicate significance. When, too, Wisdom is eulogised, in that he who 
subjects himself to her guidance, “ may walk in the way of the good ” 
(Prov. ii. 20), Pharisaic exegesis tells us that the way of the good is the 
way that leads within the line of law 9 . 

Nearly akin to this conception is another, equally derived by 
Pharisaic lawyers from the law. They made great moral play with the 

1 T.B. Shebuoth 30 a. 2 Baba Qama 90. 

3 T.B. Sabbath 119 a. 4 T.B. Kethuboth 105 b. 

5 Aboth de R. Nathan, 1. ii. (ed. Schechter, p. 9): nDlin }»1 “IIJhDn }» pmn 

: nyo 1 ? 

6 Aboth i. 7 (cf. Taylor’s note); and see the anecdotes in Aboth de K. Nathan, 
1. viii. 

7 T.B. Yebamoth 20 a. 

8 See Targ. J. on the verse; Mechilta (ed. Friedmann), p. 59 b. 

9 B. Mesia 83 a. 
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term oppression 1 . The Pharisaic Code of Law (the Mishnah) lays down 
this principle: “Just as there is oppression (imposition) in cases of 
buying and selling, so there is oppression in words. One shall not say 
to another: What is the price of this article? when he has no intention 
to purchase it. One shall not say to another who has repented: 
Remember thy former deeds. One must not say to descendants of 
proselytes: Recollect the deeds of your forefathers. For it is said 
(Exod. xxii. 21): And thou shalt not vex, neither shalt thou oppress 
him 2 .” To these illustrations of the earlier Code, the later Talmud adds 
others. If a proselyte would learn the Bible, say not to him: Shall the 
mouth that ate carrion recite the words spoken from the mouth of 
Power ? One who has no money must not cast his eyes on wares, thus 
raising in the vendor an unfounded hope. Where there has been a 
hanging in a family, do not speak of hanging fish in presence of a 
relative 3 . How persistently quaintness rubs shoulders with human in¬ 
sight in the Pharisaic utterances ! 

Very subtle is another closely allied idea. Supposing Ziggud knows 
of Tobiah’s crime, but also knows that he is the only witness. If he 
bring the charge, Ziggud is punished. For he is well aware that a 
single witness is insufficient for a legal hearing, and under the circum¬ 
stances if he tender a charge, he merely brings Tobiah into disrepute 
without opportunity of condemnation or acquittal by process of law. 
“ Tobiah has sinned and Ziggud is flogged 4 ,” ran the resultant and well- 
founded proverb. Using a beautiful phrase, which, were certain critics 
of Pharisaism right, ought never to have been on Pharisaic lips, the 
Rabbi characterised all these things as “matters entrusted to the heart 5 .” 
Runs the text: “Ye shall not oppress one another, but thou shalt fear 
the Lord ” (Lev. xxv. 17). Oppression, wrong which is not penalised by 
the letter of the law, is a matter of conscience, it is part of that inner 
sin which the fear of God should cast out. “ Stealing the mind ” is 
another term for this type of offence. The worst thief is he who leaves. 

1 On this subject cf. Lazarus, Ethics of Judaism (E.T.), Part 11. pp. 151 seq. 

2 Mishnah, Baba Mesia iv. 10. As H. E. Goldin points out on p. 94 of his 
useful edition of this Tractate (New York, 1913): “ Maimonides in his Commentary 
on the Mishnah says that a violation of any of the rules of law enumerated in this 
Mishnah (paragraph) is much graver a crime, and is considered a much greater 
violation of the principles of morality, than overreaching in cases of bargain and 
sale.” 

3 T.B. Baba Mesia 58, 59. 4 T.B. Pesahim 113 b. 

5 Sifra Qedoshim (ed. Weiss, p. 88 b), and often. 
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another under a misapprehension 1 . You must not pretend to open a 
new cask of wine for a friend’s delectation, when you would have had 
to open it in any case. You must not advise a man (even though the 
advice is good) to sell his field, when you want to buy it. You ought 
not to invite a man to dine with you on a day on which, as you have 
good reason for knowing, he is already engaged. If you encounter a 
friend by chance do not let him imagine that you had designed to 
meet him 2 . 

These refinements, odd as some of them are, easily pass into mag¬ 
nanimity. The Pharisees are high in their praise of the heathen upon 
whom a delegacy of the Sanhedrin waited for the purchase of a gem for 
the High Priest’s vestment. They offered their price, but the heathen 
refused to sell until his father, under whose pillow the jewel rested, 
woke from his sleep. The delegacy raised their price in vain. On the 
father’s awakening, the bargain was completed. But the vendor refused 
to accept more than the price first offered. “ I had made up my mind 
already to take what you tendered,” he explained. Simeon son of Shetah, 
to quote another well-known incident, bought an ass, and a jewel was 
found round its neck. He restored the jewel, saying, “ I bought an ass 
not a jewel 3 .” Hanina b. Dosa would not make use of the eggs laid by 
a hen which he found; when the eggs were hatched, he sold the chicks 
and bought goats which he gave to the original owner of the hen 4 . 
All such things, where one party is cognizant of facts hidden from the 
other, or who even profits by his expert knowledge over the inexpert, 
are among the matters “entrusted to the heart,” for which man is 
directly accountable to God. And he who comes well out of the test 
“ sanctifies the Name 8 .” 

Such delicacies, some few illustrations of which have been cited out 
of hundreds, penetrate to the depths. Equally notable is their range. 
No aspect of life is left untouched. Do not seek to console another 
while his dead lies before him, yet delay not too long, lest you remind 
him of a forgotten sorrow. It is like a man, who broke his leg and it 
was cured. Comes a surgeon and says, I will break it again to show 
you how skilfully I can cure it 6 . On the other hand, Mar Uqba and 
his wife took refuge in the oven lest a beneficiary of theirs should see 

1 Tosefta Baba Qama vii. 8 (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 358). 

2 T.B. Hullin 94 b. 3 Deut. Rabba iii. Cf. p. 36 above. 

4 T.B. Taanith 24 a: cf. First Series, p. 102. 

5 Sifra as cited on p. 116. 6 Aboth iv.; T.B. Moed Qaton 21. 
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them 1 . A man must not walk in his field on the Sabbath to observe what 
work needs doing on the morrow 2 . The broken tablets, as well as the 
second perfect pair, were placed in the Ark; so a decrepit scholar who 
has forgotten his learning must not be without honour 3 . Tell the truth 
and nothing but the truth, but ’tis no perjury to call a homely bride 
beautiful. And, in general, never decry your neighbour’s bargain. No 
man must retain in his pocket a spurious coin, nor keep in his house 
an inaccurate measure 4 . Let the student sanctify God by paying his 
bills promptly 5 ; as a later sage put it, Go to bed without supper and 
rise up without debt. Over stolen bread beware that you utter no 
blessing to the Lord 6 . If a man owes you money, avoid him; he will 
think you are thinking of the loan 7 . Never fail of a promise to a child, 
lest he learn to lie 8 ; never strike an adult son, lest you tempt him to 
reprisals 9 . Never use the crown of the Law for self-aggrandisement. 
Tarphon escaped from a dangerous predicament by declaring his identity, 
and regretted his act throughout his life 10 . He had made a personal 
use of the crown of the Law. Remove thine own blemish first. Rabbi 
Jannai’s tree overhung the street. So did the tree of X. The people 
brought an action against X. for trespass. The case came before Jannai, 
who deferred the hearing for twenty-four hours. Overnight he cut his 
own offending branches; next day he ordered X. to do likewise. It is 
significant that the Talmud, after recording the incident, thinks it 
necessary to inquire why Jannai had not sooner lopped off his branches. 
The answer is that he thought the public enjoyed the shade, but when 
they entered action against X. he realised that they considered it a 


nuisance 11 . 


Once Rabbi Judah said to his class: He who has eaten garlic, let 
him depart. R. Hanina rose and went out, not that he had so eaten, 
but not to shame him who had 12 . Eleazar of Bartutha was so excessively 
charitable that collectors hid themselves when they saw him coming 
their way 13 . Of Tarphon many stories are told which reveal his refined 
nature. He outdid Raleigh in courtliness. His mother once had to 
cross the courtyard barefoot. Under her feet Tarphon placed his hands. 


I T.B. Kethuboth 47 b. 

3 T.B. Baba Batbra 14 b. 

5 T.B. Yoma 86 a. 

7 T.B. Baba Mesia 75 b. 

9 Midrasb on Levit. xix. 14. 

II T.B. Baba Batbra 60 a. 

13 T.B. Taanitb 24. 


2 Levit. Rabba xxxiv. § 16. 
4 T.B. Baba Batbra 89. 

6 T.B. Baba Qama 94 a. 

8 T.B. Sukkab 46 b. 

10 T.B. Nedarim 62 b. 

12 T.B. Sanhedrin 11 a. 
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On another occasion, Tarphon was reading with his students, when a 
poorly-clad bride passed by on her way to her wedding. The Rabbi 
had her fetched into the house, where the ladies attended to her toilet, 
decked her out becomingly, and escorted her in dancing procession to 
her destination 1 . Why should the Rabbi not do this, seeing that God 
himself decked out Eve as Adam’s bride 2 ? It is the spirit of the gift 
that counts. There were two sons. One fed his father on dainties and 
inherited Gehinnom. The other made his father grind the mill and 
won Paradise. For the former flung the dainties at his sire as to a dog. 
The latter sent his father to the mill, for millers were free from the 
royal draft (how modern it sounds!). The son remained at home and 
was taken 3 . 

Such a miscellany of familiar anecdotes and maxims could be in¬ 
definitely enlarged. We have encountered Simeon b. Yohai in a self- 
assertive mood. But the same Rabbi reveals himself also in a far from 
arrogant aspect. He could express his gratitude that he was not called 
upon to pronounce on a capital charge. “ Blessed be the All-Merciful,” 
he exclaimed, “in that I am not qualified to judge 4 .” Or, again, what 
could be finer than this ? Hast thou wronged thy neighbour a little ? 
Esteem it much. Hast thou rendered him a great service ? Esteem it 
little. Has he done thee a small good ? Esteem it great. Has he wrought 
against thee a great injury ? Esteem it small 5 . On a hot day, Simeon b. 
Halafta asked his daughter to fan him, offering her a rose. A cool 
wind blew from the sky. How many roses, quoth he, do I owe to the 
Giver of this breeze 6 ? But enough has been quoted. Much of it has 
been quaint. In a sense, a chapter has been written in the history of 
the curiosities of manners. But it is obvious that there is more in it 
than that. An aroma of the beauty of holiness hovers o’er it all. We 
have been enjoying the scent of blossoms which flourished on the stem 
of pietism. Pharisaism grew weeds; it also grew flowers. 

1 T.B. Qiddushin 31 b; Aboth de R. Nathan, 1. ch. 41 (ed. Schechter, p. 133)* 

2 Aboth de R. Nathan, 1. 4 (ed. Schechter, p. 19). T.B. Erubin 18. 

3 T.J. Qiddushin i. § 7 . Cf. Aboth de R. Nathan, 1. xiii. (ed. Schechter, p- 57 b 

4 T.J. Sanhedrin i. § i. : D' 3 n fcOJDm 7 »“D ’ 'ftt' |2 IlSW ">"K 

5 Aboth d. Rabbi Nathan, 1. xi. 6 T.B. Baba Mesia 86 a. 
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In a sense it is true that the growing devotion to the Law was one 
o£ the causes of the cessation of Prophecy. Dr Charles is very emphatic 
on this point. “ The absolute supremacy of the Law ” he says 1 “ carried 
with it the suppression of Prophecy—at all events the open exercise of 
the prophetic gifts.” This, however, was not a peculiarity of the Law, 
it applied to the Gospels equally. After a conspicuous revival in the 
Apostolic Age, Prophecy, in the technical sense, again died out as com¬ 
pletely in the new Church as in the older Synagogue. This occurred 
largely for the same reasons. There was a conviction, not always con¬ 
sciously realised, that Prophecy was a phenomenon of the past, of 
certain defined periods. False prophets, especially those who, like the 
apocalyptics, interpreted the “ signs of the times,” had to be suppressed. 
This suppression may be compared with the Pharisaic antipathy to those 
who “ calculated ends,” and caused scepticism of the End when the 
specific predictions failed to materialise 2 . Even more important was the 
sense that the authoritatively admitted Scriptures contained all that 
men needed for perfection here and salvation hereafter. As E. K. 
Mitchell puts it: “ The Law and the Prophets had sufficed for Israel, 
and the Old Covenant needed only to be supplemented by the New with 
its apostolic guarantees. Prophecy was thus placed under the restraint 
of written records, and it was considered more important to interpret 
the old prophecies than to utter new ones 3 .” “Despise not prophesyings” 
(i Thess. v. 20) could not stand against the misusers of the charisma. 
The Montanist movement was able neither to uphold the thesis that 

1 Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament (Oxford 1913), vol. ii. 
Introduction vii.-ix.; and page 1. 

2 T.B. Sanhedrin 97 b. In his Iggereth Teman Maimonides fully expounds the 
import of this view, based as it is on Habakkuk ii. 3, “though it tarry wait for it.” 
This, in the last resort, was the real Jewish objection to Apocalypses, and must 
have influenced the comparative absence of them in certain periods. This absence 
is always comparative, never absolute. Even Maimonides, objecting to calculations, 
has his own calculation. The hope of salvation itself was never to be abandoned. 
“ Hast thou hoped for salvation? ” (nyi&^6 rpSDV) is a question put to each at the 
judgment after death (T.B. Sabbath 31 a foot). 

3 On the cessation of Christian Prophecy see J. C. Lambert in Hastings 1 one- 
volume Dictionary of the Bible (1909), p. 765, and E. K. Mitchell in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Religion and Ethics , x. (1918), p. 383. 
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the line of prophets was continuous, nor that ceasing with John the 
Baptist it revived in those inspired by the Paraclete 1 . With the neces¬ 
sary qualifications, this is as true of Jewish as of Christian Prophecy. 
We must thus allow for four factors, to account for the cessation of Pro 
phecy: (i) the intrusion of false prophets, an old abuse, which must 
throw discredit even on genuine inspirations ; (2) the natural quality of 
Prophecy that makes it necessarily intermittent ; (3) the degradation 
of Prophecy into mere prediction; and (4) the fixation of the Scriptural 
Canon. The first of these factors was very ancient; it finds frequent 
expression in the Hebrew prophets (particularly in Zechariah xiii. 1-5), 
&nd in early Christian literature. We see signs of the third factor 
throughout the Maccabean age. The references to the cessation of 
Prophecy point to the popular degradation of its significance. When, 
in the (Maccabean?) Psalm lxxiv. 9, the tortured saint moans: “We 
see not our signs, there is no longer a prophet, neither is there any 
among us that knoweth how long” — the prophet is clearly identified 
with the seer. The allusion in 1 Macc. iv. 46 stands in a separate 
■category, for it points forward to a time (afterwards if not then con¬ 
ceived Messianically) when difficulties — here as to the disposal of the 
defiled altar stones—would be resolved 2 . But in 1 Macc. ix. 25-27 we 
have a different point of view. After the death of Judas, Bacchides 
exacted full toll of vengeance on the surviving adherents of the fallen 
hero; “ there was great tribulation in Israel, such as was not since the 
time that no prophet appeared unto them.” This can hardly refer to 
Malachi. Josephus feels the difficulty and paraphrases “they had had 
no similar experience since the return from Babylon 3 .” The writer of 
1 Macc. probably alluded to the “prophetic” deliverances. There was 
no Elijah or the like to effect a miraculous salvation. The prophet 
whom he missed was not a Malachi. Similarly with another interesting 
allusion, in the same book (1 Macc. xiv. 41). All classes, sacerdotal 
and lay, were well pleased with the election of Simon as prince and 
high-priest for ever, “until there should arise a faithful prophet.” In 
other words, the popular choice would hold until a direct oracle con- 

1 On Montanism see H. J. Lawlor in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia , viii. 828 ff. 

2 On this point see the excellent remarks of L. Ginzberg in J.E. v. 126. Elijah 
was to remove all difficulties (T.B. Menahoth 45 a; Num. Rabba iii. § 13; Aboth de 
R. Nathan 1. xxxiv. ed. Schechter, p. 101). Cf. also the same scholar’s remarks in 
J.E. i. 637 (col. 1), where he adds a reference to Mechilta on Exod. xvi. 33 (ed. 
Friedmann 51b). 

3 13 Antiq. 1 § 1. 
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firmed or annulled it 1 . The thought in the historian’s mind was, it may 
be suggested, something like the confirmation of Saul’s election by means 
of Samuel. The prophet, in short, is conceived in his oracular aspect. 

If such were the degradation of the prophetic ideal, the cessation of 
Prophecy was gain not loss. Its work was done. The intermittence, or 
rather the sporadic occurrence, of genuine prophecy is one of its out¬ 
standing qualities. In the Synagogue it had served its day, just as it 
was soon found to have served its day in the early Church 2 . The 
written teachings of prophet and evangelist sufficed to form texts on 
which the religious genius of Rabbi and Priest could work, adding to 
the ancient messages while they expounded them, giving new life to 
them as they drew life from them. In what sense had Prophecy 
served its day ? We have an effective illustration in a small composition 
which emanated from the dark days of the Maccabean tribulations. 
This is the Prayer of Azariah, on the theology of which commentators 
might have said finer things than, for the most part, they have done 3 . 
The author again laments the absence of prophet, in language reminiscent 
of Hosea iii. 4, except that, be it noted, he uses “ prophet 99 where Hosea 
uses “ ephod and teraphim.” But was the prophet, in the old true sense, 
really absent ? For note how the Prayer proceeds : 

Neither is there at this time prince, or prophet, or leader, or burnt offering, or 
sacrifice, or oblation, or incense, or place to offer before thee and find mercy. But 
in a contrite heart and a humble spirit let us be accepted, like as in the burnt 
offerings of rams and bullocks, and like as in ten thousands of fat lambs; so let our 
sacrifice be in thy sight this day, and grant that we may wholly go after thee, for 
they shall not be ashamed that put their trust in thee. And now we follow thee 
with all our heart, we fear thee and seek thy face. Put us not to shame, but deal 
with us according to thy forbearance 4 , and according to the multitude of thy mercy 
(verses 15-20). 

1 Cf. Schiirer, vol. i. (ed. 1901), p. 249. It is clear at all events that the prophet 
in this passage is not thought of as the announcer of a new moral message, but as 
one competent to work the oracle. Compare Ezra ii. 63, Neh. vii. 65, where the 
“priest with Urim and Thummim’’ fulfils the same function as is ascribed in 
1 Macc. to the prophet. Later Jewish theology was strongly opposed to the view 
that the Prophet was a mere soothsayer: his work was to bring Israel and mankind 
to human perfection (Maimonides, Guide 11. xxix.; Albo, Ikkarim iii. 12). 

2 Besides the references given in the articles referred to p. 120 n. 3, see Charles on 
Revelation i. 6 (vol. i. 16-17). 

3 This is even true of W. H. Bennett’s admirable edition in Charles, vol. i* 
pp. 625 seq . 

4 See Bennett’s note on this word (emeLKeia), op. cit. p. 634. 
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This is in the true prophetic spirit. If, as Bennett says, and truly 
says, the Prayer of Azariah illustrates “some of the features of Jewish 
theology about the beginning of the Christian era 1 ,” it is clear that the 
devotees of the Law had absorbed some features of Prophecy at its 
best. Similarly with the early Church. The popularity of the Canonical 
Gospels would render the prophet superfluous. Preacher and teacher, 
unfolding, nay enlarging, Law or Gospel took the prophet’s place. This 
the visionary could not possibly do. You must look for the “Higher 
Theology ” of Synagogue and Church elsewhere than in the Apocalypses, 
though you may find in the latter a considerable aid to a somewhat 
disputable philosophy of history. It was the Fathers of the Synagogue 
and the Church Fathers, Rabbis and Ecclesiastics, Members of Syn- 
hedrins and of Councils, Preachers before Ark or Altar, who could 
appropriate Elijah’s mantle and wear it not without distinction. But 
only in metaphor can we speak of the continued wearing of the same 
mantle. For the forms in which new messages express themselves can¬ 
not remain constant. The prophetic form is no exception to this 
invariable rule. “ Thus saith the Lord,” and “ I say unto you,” are not 
formulae for all times and teachers 2 . Is there no originality, no fire 
and passion, in the Rabbinic cry: “Be bold as a leopard, swift as an 
eagle, fleet as a hart and strong as a lion, to do the will of thy Father 
which is in Heaven ” ? Is there nothing which even a prophet could 
have envied in the Rabbinic elevation of the fear of God even above the 
study of the Law? Woe to the man who has no house, yet maketh the 
doors thereto—cries Jannai 3 . There is a driving force, too, in such 
a sermon as the 4 Maccabees, a driving force drawn from Moses rather 
than from Stoicism. It does not follow that there are lacking inspired 
teachers of power and originality in all times except those to which 

1 How difficult it is to generalise on theology is shown by contrasting the Prayer 
of Azariah (verses 5, 6, 14) with the Maccabean Psalm xliv. As Bennett points out, 
in the former Israel’s misfortunes are explained by Israel’s sins, while in the latter, 
Israel protests as an innocent martyr. The difference is hardly accounted for by the 
suggestion that “the sins confessed here (in Azariah) are probably those of the 
nation in the past.” The confession is very present in its tone. The true explanation 
is that the two writers, though contemporary, were not quite at one in their moods. 
Theology is, after all, largely a matter of moods. 

2 Maimonides quotes (Guide ii. ch. 39) a Midrash, otherwise unknown, which 
points out how the Prophetic formula ‘ ‘ God said unto me ’ ’ was unknown before 
Moses, though there were prophets before him. 

3 Mishnah Aboth, ch. v (end). T.B. Sabbath 31 a. 
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the cited formulae were appropriate. Moreover, a vulgarised style, 
whether in literature or religion, spells convention of thought as well 
ns of manner. The prophet, as Dr Inge has wisely said, suffers more 
from his disciples and imitators than from his critics and opponents. 
Not everyone who opens “Thus saith the Lord” is a prophet, just as 
not everyone lacks prophetic gift because he opens “ It is written.” 
The prophet, it is true, claimed to speak the indisputable word. Some¬ 
times he reasoned with his hearers; more often he pronounced his 
message as an authoritative word needing no confirmation 1 . By the 
nature of the case, Prophecy could not flourish unless the Synagogue 
and the Church were prepared to reconsider their attitude towards the 
immutability of the older revelations. Two sentences from Dr Charles 
may be noted: “Prophecy was driven forth from the bosom of Judaism, 
and has never since been suffered to return”; “In modern times Ju¬ 
daism is striving to recover the liberty of prophesying.” The former 
sentence, as we have seen, is too sweeping; the latter does not put 
the truth quite correctly. A liberal movement in Judaism is, in a 
sense, a return to the prophetic spirit, not at all because Pharisaism was 
over a departure from that spirit; not mainly because such a movement 
attaches itself more naturally and more fruitfully to an Isaiah than to 
a Joshua; but because liberalism in religion places, on the whole, its 
chief stress and reliance on the direct power of great ideas, because in 
its re-statement of those ideas it is in a creative frame of mind. 
Religions, all round, tend to lose their creative faculty. This was true 
even of the Greek religion, though, as Mr Livingstone reminds us, the 
Greeks had no Bible. Prophecy returns with the return of the creative 
impulse which, curiously enough, finally emerges from what begins as 
a destructive criticism of documents. Of course vital religion is always 
partially creative. The Jew who believed in the perfection and im¬ 
mutability of the Law, the Christian who upheld the perfection and 
immutability of the Gospel, may seem to us, with our modern know¬ 
ledge of the growth of texts and the clash of readings, in a static con¬ 
dition. Yet Synagogue and Church have been all along developing 
despite their loyalty to Canonical Scriptures, so much so that Moses 
would be to-day as strange in a Synagogue based on the Law, as Paul 
would be in a Church founded on the Gospel. 

1 This distinction was realised in the Talmud: “They made their words like 
words of prophecy ” (DINUJ DiYHTl VJU)* So R. Johanan describes a Tannaitic 

rule which was handed down without any reason assigned. 
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To return to our immediate concern, the belief in the perfection and 
immutability of the Law was or is a belief which does not deserve the 
condemnation with which some critics assail it. It was and is an in¬ 
spiring belief, and (be it remembered) the prophetic books and the 
Hagiographa as well as the Law were included in the Canon. Law and 
Prophecy and Psalter were not antagonistic; they were parts of one 
whole. The Rabbis delighted to point out how each of the three 
divisions confirms the other two. When Hananya ben Teradyon wished 
to prove his thesis that when two sit together studying the Torah the 
Shechinah abides between them—not an ignoble effect of the Torah 
assuredly—he used texts from Malachi (iii. 16); just as R. Simeon, 
when maintaining that those who speak words of Torah at meal-times 
are as though they had eaten at the table of the Omnipresent, cited 
Ezekiel (xli. 22) 1 . So, too, the Pharisees delighted to find confirmation 
for the same ideas in all the three sections of the Hebrew Canon con¬ 
currently. “ ’Tis written in the Law, repeated in the Prophets, and a 
third time stated in the Writings”—so the phrase of reinforcement 
went 2 . The Pentateuch occupied, undoubtedly, a higher place than the 
rest of the Scriptures. It pre-existed Creation and will survive the End 3 . 
But though the Law proper was thus elevated, it was partly because the 
Law in fact contained within itself the teachings of the Prophets and 
Hagiographa. There has been much misunderstanding as to the Rabbinic 
statements regarding the eternity of the Law as against the rest of the 
Scriptures. There would be no innovations of practical law, the older 
prescriptions were immutable and in no need of supplement, but the 
prophetic exhortations would be unnecessary in an age when as Jeremiah 
prophesied (xxxi. 34) all men would know God, from the least of them 
to the greatest. Every man, woman and child would be a natural pro¬ 
phet 4 . Nor was the opinion of the eternity of the Law unqualified. 
With regard to the Pentateuchal sacrifices, for instance, some held that 

1 Mishnah Aboth iii. 3-5, ed. Taylor (1897), p. 43. 

2 See e.g. the use of the sentence by Johanan bar Nappaha (died 279) in T.B. 

Megilla 31 a. Joshua b. Levi employs the same phraseology in T.B. Aboda Zara 19b. 
These are two examples out of many. Cf. T.B. Sukkah 52. See also Genesis R. 
ch. xlviii. § 11. In the latter reference there is also the notable saying that the evil 
Yeser does not rule in the time to come, ♦ jnn ptf 

3 Cf. L. Blau in J.E. xii. p. 197. This article needs cautious use. 

4 Cf. Num. xi. 29 . The text from Jeremiah is rightly quoted in the commentaries 
to the Jerusalem Talmud as explaining Megilla i. § 5 

p'ny p'N min nsD nc'cm 'pdi' 1 ? pTiy Dnirom Dwnjn nox pnv n 
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they would all be abolished in futurity with the exception of the Thank- 
offerings, which would endure eternally 1 . Jeremiah xxxiii. n is quoted 
as the authority for this remarkable idea 2 . 

In the sense of Jeremiah xxxi. Prophecy, so far from ceasing, must 
endure eternally. The coincident appearance of Moses with Elijah at 
the Transfiguration is taken to imply that Law and Prophecy (of the 
Hebrew Bible) were regarded by the Evangelists as both abrogated. 
But in the Jewish view this was not the case. According to Philo, as 
Drummond (i. 14, cf. ii. 282-3) puts it, “ Communion between God and 
man is among the permanent possibilities of our race; and Philo goes 
so far as to say that every good and wise man has the gift of Prophecy.” 
Maimonides says much the same, and holds, with other Pharisaic autho¬ 
rities, that the restoration of Prophecy will be one of the boons of the 
Messianic age 3 . The Pharisees were certainly regarded as the successors 
of the prophets : “ R. Abdimi of Haifa said, From the day whereon the 
Temple was laid waste, Prophecy was taken from the prophets and 
given to the Sages 4 .” This saying is no mere eulogisation of the Sages 

1 Levit. Rabba ix. §7; Midrash on Psalms lvi. and c. (ed. Buber, pp. 295 and 
426). This was no isolated opinion, as may be seen from the group of Rabbis cited 
as authority for it. The passage occurs in several other places besides those quoted 
above, as may be seen from Buber’s notes. 

2 On the possibility of the Law itself being abrogated in futurity, in favour of a 
new Torah, see the important remarks of Kohler in J.E. v. 216. Very arresting is 
the saying of Yalqut on Isaiah § 296: God will in futurity sit in Paradise surrounded 
by the righteous and the angels, with sun at his right and moon at his left, and He 
will expound a new Torah which he will give by hands of the Messiah (n" 2 pm 

fWD T Py in' 11 ? TJW ntnn min nm and at the end of the Lesson 

Zerubbabel son of Shealtiel will rise and say the Qaddish, and all the universe in¬ 
cluding the wicked in Gehinnom will cry Amen, whereupon the wicked will be 
admitted to Paradise. In another version of the same passage God does not expound 
a new Torah but the reasons for the old (see Seder R. Amram, p. 13). 

3 Cf. Maimonides, Guide ii. ch. 37 (end). For an exposition of Maimonides on 
Prophecy cf. I. Abrahams in Mind , xi. (1886), pp. 102-3. The Midrash on Psalm 
iii. 6 (ed. Buber, p. 39) runs: 

nno nj^'Ki nauiin p 'rant? $>tas 5 ” nOwD mos 

'n 'D • N'nn in'^N nx dd’p nW odx n:n Sy 'niv’pn * tsnpn 

t rwo 'i' by ‘'jddd' 

“I laid me down and slept; I awakened , for the Lord sustaineth me . I laid me down 
from Prophecy, I slept from the Holy Spirit; I awakened through Elijah, as it is 
said, Lo I send unto you Elijah the prophet; for the Lord will sustain me, by the 
hands of King Messiah.” 

4 T.B. Baba Bathra 12 a. 
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as a caste. Every man could become a Rabbi. But beyond this the idea 
is in line with the thought of Jeremiah and of Joel (ii. 28 [Heb. iii. 1]). 

In a foot-note to his Religion des Judentums 1 , W. Bousset asserts 
that it is surprising how little influence Joel had on subsequent thought. 
But in the first place we have, of course, the famous and fertile use of 
the passage, with its characteristic modification, in Acts ii. 16 seq. 
Nor is a similar use lacking in the Midrash. In connection with 
Numbers xi. 17 the Midrash remarks: “The Holy One, blessed be He, 
said: In this world individuals were given prophetic power, but in the 
world to come all Israel will be made prophets, as it is said (Joel ii. 28): 
And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour out my spirit upon 
all flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, your 
young men shall see visions: and also upon the servants and the hand¬ 
maids in those days will I pour my spirit. Thus did R. Tanhuma son 
of R. Abba expound 2 .” We can understand from this how it came 
about that Prophecy and the incidence of the Holy Spirit were identified 
in several Rabbinic passages. In the Targum to Isaiah xi. 2, the phrase 
“And the spirit of the Lord shall rest on him ” is rendered “The spirit 
of Prophecy shall rest on him.” This is in full accord with other Rab¬ 
binic views. In this sense there can be no thought at all of the cessa¬ 
tion of Prophecy 3 . The Holy Spirit has never ceased, can never cease, 
to operate in the lives of men. God himself covenanted that the Spirit 
which was upon man and the words put in his mouth should never 
depart out of his mouth, nor out of the mouth of his seed, nor out of the 
mouth of his seed’s seed, from thenceforth and for ever (Isaiah lix. 21) 4 . 
The endowment with the divine Spirit and Word was not to be for 

1 Ed. 1 (1903), p. 229. Bousset’s mistake was pointed out the same year in 
J.E. v. 213 b foot, but is verbally repeated in Bousset’s second edition, 1906, p. 276. 
On the other hand, Bousset has some valuable comments on Prophecy in the 
Apocalypses ( loc . cit.). 

2 Numbers Rabba, end of ch. xv.; Tanhuma, end of ^JTl^yrD (Buber iii. p. 61). 
The significant words run: 

: D'x'nj p^yj ‘pjw bn xnn D t ?iy^ ^nx ixzuru Q'tit nrn oSiyn irnpn -idx 

3 Perhaps the clearest evidence for the identification of Prophecy with the Holy 
Spirit is the fact that the ten terms cited in Genesis Rabba xliv. § 6 (ed. Theodor, 
p. 429) as describing Prophecy, are in another text (Aboth de R. Nathan i. ch. 34, 
ed. Schechter, p. 102) cited, with a single variant, as describing the Holy Spirit. 

4 This passage is recited daily in the Synagogue (see Authorised Hebrew and 
English Prayer-Book , p. 73). For date see Annotated Edition of the same Prayer- 
Book, p. lxxxii. The Holy Spirit, according to Phineas b. Yair, was attainable by 
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a day but for all time. At all events, though prophets came and ceased, 
God remains to fulfil. Said R. Phineas the Priest, son of Hama: “Though 
they who conveyed the promise—the prophets—are dead, yet God— 
the Author of the promise—lives and endures 1 .” And in all ages he 
imparts of his grace to man, but not in all ages by the same means. 

the fear of God (Mishnah Sota ix. end): : BHpn ITH 'T 1 ? HK'ID XDn nK'T’ This, 
is the reading in the Cambridge Mishnah (ed. Lowe, p. 106 a). The usual reading 
substitutes JIlTDi - ! for SDil HwO'. 

1 Pesiqta R. ed. Friedmann, p. i a: 

D'ntan baK *Dwi3n DWDn&n inDt? 'a "yx *xton p pan onis'i 

: D"pi m rvaant? 

This thought represents a main element in the Rabbinic philosophy of history. 
For though God’s steadfastness is (as in the Yalqut on Mai. iii. 6) often contrasted 
with Israel’s vacillation (cf. p. 178 below), yet Israel’s continuity is assured by 
God’s eternity. Malachi is thus interpreted in the Pereq ha-Shalom, cf. Tanhuma 
ed. Buber, Exodus, p. 27 and note 105 there. Prophecy in one sense was the result 
of Israel’s infidelity, since the prophetic exhortations would have been otherwise 
unnecessary and only the Hexateuch would have been required (T.B. Nedarim 22b). 
And yet, in another sense, prophecy—Israel’s communion with God—was a feature 
of Israel’s whole career. Browning puts the thought more generally into his Rabbi 
Ben Ezra’s mouth: “Earth changes, but the soul and God stand sure.” God 
cannot endure Joseph’s tears, so he restores the Holy Spirit to Jacob (Pesiqta 
R. iii. p. 12 a). 


XY. THE TANNAITE TRADITION AND THE TRIAL 

NARRATIVES. 


So much has been written, and for the most part so well written, 
on the relation of the Trial Narratives in the Gospels 1 to the Rabbinic 
account of legal procedure 2 , that it is not proposed in this Note to deal 
again with the subject. Only one point will be considered, and that a 
point recently raised anew by the Rev. H. Danby in a brilliant essay 
which has attracted well-deserved attention 3 . And even this one point 
can only be treated superficially. 

The point is: Can the Mishnaic Code be used at all in commenting 
on the Gospel Trial Narratives ? Most critics of the Mishnah are agreed 
in holding that the Code, as we have it, is in some respects idealised; 
theoretical of the later schools, not representative of the historical pro¬ 
cedure of earlier times. Mr Danby, however, equipped with exceptional 
learning both on the Roman and Pharisaic sides, goes much further. The 
Sanhedrin of the Mishnah is the academic Sanhedrin known to it, not 
a Council which operated before the loss of national life. The Mishnah 
when it deals with legal procedure is “of such a nature that it is of 
little or no value as a picture of native law as practised during the 
period in question.” The code is not merely idealised in parts (as more 
or less all agree), but is through and through an academic throw-back 
from the Sanhedrin as it existed after the destruction of the Temple to 
the Council as it was conceived to have been in the life-time of Jesus. 

I find it difficult to assent to this view. Not only is the Mishnaic 
Code confirmed in several particulars 4 , but its basis must have been, 
authentic tradition. The authority for some of the main assignments 
of constitution and function is not to be lightly esteemed. Jose ben 
Halafta, who records some most important particulars regarding the 

1 Mk xiv. 53—65, xv. 1; Mt. xxvi. 57—68, xxvii. 1; Luke xxii. 54, 63—71, 
xxiii. 1; [John xviii. 12—14, 19—24, 28]. 

2 Chiefly Mishnah and Tosefta Tractate Sanhedrin, now translated into English 
by H. Danby and published by the S.P.C.K. There are other important passages, 
e.g. Tosefta Hagigah ii. 9. 

3 See “ The Bearing of the Babbinical Criminal Code on the Jewish Trial 
Narratives in the Gospels,” in the Journal of Theological Studies (Oxford), vol. xxi 
(October, 1919), pp. 51—76. 

4 Mr Danby cites some instances, and these could be added to considerably. 
Cf. e.g. Mt. xxvi. 65 with Mishnah Sanh. vii. 5; Mt. xxvii. 34, 48 with T.B. 
Sanh. 43 a. 
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older Sanhedrin, belongs to the second century a.d., but his reputation 
as a chronologist was of the highest. No Rabbi enjoyed fuller esteem 
for his historical accuracy and caution. There is, therefore, no ground 
whatever for questioning his statements. They are historical, not 
academic 1 . And it must be remembered that the Patriarch Judah, who 
compiled the Mishnah, was a disciple of Jose, and eulogistically said of 
him after Josh’s death : “Just as was the difference between the Holy 
of Holies and the profanest of the profane, so is the difference between 
our generation and the generation of Rabbi Jose 2 .” As gold to dust 
was another characterisation. When, then, he was codifying the tradi¬ 
tions relating to the Sanhedrin, the compiler of the Mishnah had a 
trustworthy guide, on whom we may fairly assume he relied. 

This unquestionable fact suggests the allowance of less weight than 
might at first sight seem proper to certain “academic” derivations of 
rule from Biblical texts. For instance, “ Strangulation,” though not 
a Pentateuchal form of execution, is one of the four methods described 
in the Rabbinic Code. The Mishnah itself gives no explanation, but 
the Talmud 3 has what is really an “academic” discussion of the origin 
of this penalty. That, however, strangulation was, historically, a 
method of execution is proved by Josephus. Incidentally, he proves 
something more. The Mishnah, for instance, asserts in what looks 
eminently like an “academic” regulation 4 : “The King may neither 
judge nor be judged.” Now Herod, in one form of the story of Hyrcanus’ 
death given by J osephus 5 , wishing to put his veteran predecessor to death, 
charges him with treasonous correspondence with Malchus, governor 
of Arabia. He does not try Hyrcanus himself, but refers the case to 
the Sanhedrin. It is in the following paragraph in Josephus that we 
come across “strangulation” as a mode of inflicting the death penalty. 
In this rival version it is apparently Herod himself who orders the 

1 This high opinion of Josh’s historical capacity is strongly expressed by 
I. H. Weiss in his History of Jewish Tradition (Dor Dor Ve-doreshov, ii. 163) 
and W. Bacher in his Agada der Tannaiten , ii. i$i seq., and in his admirable 
article on the Sanhedrin in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, iv. 399. Jos 4 , in 
the latter passage, is described as “well known as a chronologist and a source 
of historical information.” His reputation in this respect was so high that, in 
the Talmud (T.B. Yebamoth 82 b), Jolianan (the Palestinian Amora) ascribed to 
him the Seder Olam —the main source of Rabbinic chronology. On this ascription 
see Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten , ii. 155, 156 (note 1). 

2 T. J. Gittin, end of ch. vi. 

3 Mishnah Sanh. vii. 1, T.B. Sanhedrin, 52 b. 

5 15 Antiq. vi. 2, 3. 


4 Sanh. ii. 2. 
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execution. “ He gave order that he should be strangled 1 .” This Roman 
method of inflicting the death penalty does not arouse Josephus’ sur¬ 
prise ; it had evidently become acclimatised among the Jews. Thus it 
is not the Mishnaic statement as to the use of this method that is un- 
historic; it is the later discussion as to its origin that is “ academic.” 
It is not an unfair inference that the same is true of other features of 
the Rabbinic Code, 

Another case of a similar nature is the assertion in the Rabbinic 
sources of a Court consisting of twenty-three members. Mr Danby con¬ 
cedes some basis for this in actual practice, “ considering the Mishnah’s 
heroic effort to find scriptural sanction for it 2 .” But it is hardly the case 
that “ nowhere outside the Mishnah do we find the mention of any court 
consisting of twenty-three members, the number required for the Lesser 
Sanhedrin.” Twice in the Tosefta 3 is such a Court named, and what is 
most important the author of the statement is Jose b. Halafta. Thus 
the anonymous assertion of the Mishnah is fully justified by the authenti¬ 
cated assertion of the Tosefta. The attempt to derive this Court of 
twenty-three is indeed “ heroic,” it is palpably academic and theoretic 4 . 
We again see, therefore, that the Court of twenty-three was historical, 
but its origin quite unknown to the later Rabbis. There are quite enough 
references, moreover, to local courts in extra-Mishnaic sources to confirm 
our conclusion 5 . I cannot see that the Mishnah (i. 4) assumes that the 
small local courts had the right to try capital cases. Such cases would 
only be tried in Jerusalem, and in Jerusalem a quorum of twenty-three 
was sufficient. The full body of seventy-one would not be necessary, 
though no doubt a plenary session would be held in important cases 6 . 

1 airayx eLV ^poara^ai rbv avbpa. 2 Mishnah Sanh. i. 6. 

3 Hagigah ii. 9, Sanh. vii. 1. 

4 Underlying the attempt to explain the number 23 may be a historical fact— 
that (in a civil litigation) each side would nominate 10, each 10 would coopt one, 
while another was coopted to the 22 so as to constitute an odd-number, 23, lest 
there should be an equality of votes on the two sides. From the civil custom the 
number 23 might have passed over into criminal proceedings. 

5 Mr Danby quotes Mk xiii. 9, Mt. x. 17, Josephus 2 War xiv. r. 

6 This is confirmed by Josephus in 2 War xx. 5, but this confirmation is not 
of great value. The tendency, however, to quote Josephus as historical evidence 
against the Mishnaic theorisation also needs caution. Thus Josephus’ Court of 
seven is cited against the Mishnaic Court of three, but the historian is here patently 
in error. ‘‘Let there be seven men to judge in every city” (4 Antiq . viii. 14) is, 
for Josephus, a Mosaic law. It was on this error that he based his own course in 
-Galilee (2 War xx. 5 ). The Mishnah more credibly regards the number seven as 
occasional only (Mish. Sanh. i. 2). 
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One side issue of some importance is raised by Mr Danby with 
regard to the commonly accepted view that no attempt was allowed, 
in Rabbinic law, to seek to make an accused person incriminate himself. 
Here the argument is that this rule is not even Mishnaic, but the device 
of Maimonides in the twelfth century. “This same assertion [that no 
self-incrimination was to be sought],” writes Mr Danby, “is made in 
every study of the subject, and seems to be copied each time without 
verification. There is no trace of such a prohibition in the Mishna or 
Tosefta. It is first put forward as a principle of rabbinical juris¬ 
prudence in the commentary of Maimonides, followed by Bartenora and 
Cocceius (all of whom were made accessible to Christian students for 
the first time in Surenhusius’ Latin translation of the Mishna, Amster¬ 
dam, 1698) on Mish. San. 6, 2: ‘Lex nostra neminem condemnat 
mortis propria ipsius confessione.’ Salvador quotes this as a final 
authority—‘Le principe des docteurs sur ce point est precis’—and 
since his time every writer on the Trial has brought this ‘rule’ forward, 
and made great play with it as a standing indictment against the 
conduct of the High-priest in demanding what might be a confession 
of guilt from the Accused.” But though no such formal rule is given 
in the Mishnah, it is throughout implied. There is no examination of 
the accused at all, only of the witnesses. It is they who are examined and 
cross-examined, and it is on their testimony that the verdict is founded. 
The inference is fully confirmed by two facts. First, the only allusion 
in the Mishnah to evidence by the accused is that, after the verdict 
and even at the moment of execution, the carrying out of the sentence 
is postponed, and the verdict reconsidered again and yet again if the 
condemned man asserts that he has some overlooked consideration to 
urge in his own favour. Secondly, it is only when the fatal decision is 
decided and the condemned man is on the way to the place of execu¬ 
tion, that he is exhorted to confess 1 . The purpose of this exhortation 
was that his death, if acquiesced in as just, was an “atonement for all 
his iniquities.” The confession was made only when the condemned 
was within ten cubits of the “ stoning house,” and the execution was 
irrevocable. Thus, to the end, no self-incrimination was lawful. The 
Court did not even ask him to confess after it had passed sentence, for 
the sentence might be cancelled. Only at the final moment, when there 
was no longer room or opportunity for cancellation, was the appeal for 
confession made. Thus, though the Mishnah and Tosefta enunciate no 


1 Mishnah Sanh. vi. 1, 2. 
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such rule in set terms, it is so dearly implied in what these sources do 
enunciate, that Maimonides represents the Rabbinic and not his per¬ 
sonal view 1 . 

But it is of interest to look a little closer into the statement of 
Maimonides. Let us read it in full. The Mishnah appeals to the prece¬ 
dent of Achan, to whom Joshua appealed in these terms 2 : “My son, 
give, I pray thee, glory to the Lord, the God of Israel, and make con¬ 
fession unto him; and tell me now what thou hast done; hide it not 
from me.” Then Achan confesses, and though the lot had fallen on him, 
there was no evidence whatever against him but his own admission. 
It is he who reveals the details of his offence, it is he who betrays the 
hiding-place of the stolen Babylonish mantle, the two hundred shekels 
of silver and the wedge of gold. When the Mishnah cites the precedent 
of Achan, it does so for one feature only, the confession; it does not 
mean that the method of trial was a precedent, without eye-witnesses 
of the crime, without any evidence but the offender’s own extorted 
admission. Therefore Maimonides has a note, to understand which it 
must be read in full: “Know thou that Joshua’s execution of Achan 
was an emergency decision 3 , because our true Torah does not inflict the 
penalty of death on a sinner either by his own confession or by the 
declaration of a prophet that the accused had done the deed.” 
Maimonides was obviously justified in asserting that the execution of 
Achan was not in accordance with Pentateuchal prescript, while the 
Rabbinic Code did accord with it. To some extent, the disregard of 
precedent in some other instances may be explained on other grounds 
than lack of historicity. Thus in two cases in the Mishnah Sanhedrin 
precedents are rejected. The one is hard to explain in this way. 
A precedent as to the method of execution by burning is rejected as 
being ordered by an “inexpert Court 4 ,” according to the Talmud the 
Court was Sadducean 5 . The other case is more simple. The Mishnah 
holds that no woman might be hanged 6 . To which it is objected that 
Simeon b. Shetah in fact did hang women in Askelon. To this the 

1 See T.B. Sanh. 9 b. 2 Joshua vii. 19. 

3 T\W HSOin “a decision of the hour,” a special act not to be treated as a 
precedent. Many of the difficulties which modern critics find in the Old Testa¬ 
ment are explained by this device in the Rabbinic books. This is especially the 
case when the Historical Books seem irreconcilable with the Pentateuchal Code, as 
in Achan’s case. 

4 Mishnah Sanh. vii. 2. 5 T.B. Sanh. 52 b. 

6 Mishnah Sanh. vi. 4 [8]. 
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reply is made that Simeon executed many women in one day, while the 
Rabbinic Code forbade two condemnations on one and the same day. 
Hence Simeon’s act was no precedent in any particular 1 . Whatever be 
the historicity of the rule itself, clearly the precedent really was quite 
exceptional. To this extent, the rejection of precedent is not a clear 
indication that the Mishnah’s own rule was purely academic. More¬ 
over, there is a legendary ring about all these stories concerning Simeon, 
so that the Codifiers were justified in regarding the cited precedent 
with scant respect. On the other hand, the Mishnaic account of death 
by burning certainly reads like an effort of the imagination. 

This method is defended on the principle that death was to be 
inflicted as painlessly as possible: “Love thy fellow-man as thyself— 
Choose for him an easy (or pleasant) death 2 .” Does this type of 
humanitarianism so colour the Mishnaic Code as to rob it of its 
historicity? On this point Mr Danby judiciously writes: “Though 
not constituting a fair argument against the historicity of the Mishna’s 
contents, there is another feature which must, to say the least, have 
coloured the whole presentation of its subject. One of the rabbinic 
canons of truth seems to have been that their code must ‘ shew mercy 
in judgement ’ to the highest degree. This middath r'hamim ‘ quality 
of mercy’ is carried to lengths which it is difficult to believe can ever 
have been possible in practice. We certainly find no example of its 
working in what we know of Jewish criminology from non-rabbinic 
sources 3 . But according to the Mishna the judicial body was imagined 
as best fulfilling its functions when it sought to act as ‘ counsel for th& 
defence.’ If there were no extenuating circumstances in the prisoner’s 
favour, the judges were to do their utmost to find some. The whole 
scheme of judicial procedure is characterised by the same attitude. 

1 It would be another case of HfcOin, a special course necessitated by 

special circumstances. 

2 T.B. Sanh. 52 a, nD' iirVE I 1 ? 

3 Two actual incidents might be cited. Not long before the siege of Jerusalem 
by Titus, the Idumeans wished to have Zacharias, son of Baruch, done to death. 
They appointed a tribunal of seventy. “Now the seventy judges brought in their 
verdict that the accused was not guilty, choosing rather to die themselves, rather 
than to have his death laid at their door” (Josephus, 4 War v. 4). Another case i& 
the trial of the apostles before the Sanhedrin. Gamaliel’s intervention easily inclines 
the Sanhedrin to revise its thought of putting the accused to death (Acts v. 34—40).. 
When we add the case of Hyrcanus cited above from Josephus, it may be said that 
that historian conveys the clear impression that Jewish tribunals were reluctant to 
pass sentences of death. 
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The verdict of acquittal can be reached quickly, but that of conviction 
only as a result of most leisurely deliberation. The prisoner must be 
robbed of no chance which might in any way tell to his advantage. 
The excessive mercifulness of the rabbinic ideal finds its strongest 
expression in Makkoth i. io : The Sanhedrin which condemns to 
death one man in seven years is accounted murderous. According to 
R. Eleazar ben Azariah it would be a murderous court if it condemned 
one man in seventy years. R. Tarphon and R. Aqiba assert that if 
they had been in the Sanhedrin, no man would have been condemned 
by it. Rabban Shimeon ben Gamaliel may well have replied: ‘ Then 
they would simply have multiplied bloodshed in Israel.’ ” 

Yet we have the express testimony of Josephus that, historically, 
such mildness was the case. “ And indeed the Pharisees generally are 
by nature indulgent in the application of punishments 1 .” This assuredly 
is emphatically conclusive; and the interesting point is that it is a com¬ 
ment suggested by an incident that occurred more than a century b.c. 
Nor is the Mishnaic characterisation as blood-thirsty of a Sanhedrin 
which decreed frequent executions a late invention. It is clearly older 
than Eleazar son of Azariah, who was a disciple of Johanan b. Zakkai. 
The statement in Makkoth thus may date from the early part of the 
first century, and belong to the epoch when the Sanhedrin functioned. 
The addition of Aqiba and Tarphon actually implies that the earlier 
part of the passage refers to the pre-destruction period. And though 
the Mishnah does carry humanitarian considerations to an extreme, 
it is actually hard to see how capital punishments could have been 
frequent, seeing that two eye-witnesses of the crime were absolutely 
required by Pentateuchal law for the establishment of the charge and 
the conviction of the criminal. The testimony of Eleazar b. Azariah 
amounts to this—that the strict enforcement of the Pentateuchal law 
did virtually abolish capital punishment. And with all due respect to 
Rabban Simeon son of Gamaliel, the world would be better and not 
less safe if the Rabbinic reluctance to shed even guilty blood were 
universally adopted. As against a well-known witticism, the Rabbis 
(had they spoken French) might have retorted “Que messieurs les Juges 
commencent.” 

While, therefore, it is certain that the later Rabbis discussed many 
legal points without regard to actuality, but as possible to arise in the 

1 13 Antiq. x. 6 ov yap iddiceL Xoidopias 2v€Ka Oavarip fypuovv, aXXws re Kal (pvaei 
irpos ras KoXacreis iirieiKtos 2x oV(TLV 0L ^cLpiaaloL. 
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Messianic age (tfrWJoS or in order to perform the duty of 

studying the Torah (" 05 ? BHl Sanh. 51 b), it is not to be assumed 
that they were not arguing on the basis of known facts. For it should 
not be overlooked that the Pharisaic humanitarianism is in one im¬ 
portant case demonstrably historical and not theoretical or the effect 
of later ratiocination. The Biblical text mentions only one form of 
corporal punishment, viz. flagellation. The culprit had to be beaten in 
presence of the judge, and the maximum number of stripes was forty 
(Deut. xxv. 2, 3). But the Babbis limited the number to 39 (Mishnah 
Makkoth iii. 10). This limitation, and the arguments by which the 
Rabbis supported it, are of the very type which raises suspicion of 
humanitarian idealisation. Yet it is a fully attested fact that 39 and 
not 40 was indeed the legal number practically administered by the 
courts. We must not rely on the circumstance that Josephus (4 Antiq. 
viii. 23) actually states the forty stripes less one as the Pentateuchal 
law. But there is the direct evidence of II Cor. xi. 24, “ Five times 
received I forty (stripes) less one.” These facts are no doubt well 
known, but it seemed appropriate to recall them in this argument. 
The Pharisaic humanitarianism, in this case at least, corresponded to 
actual fact. 

Of course the main ground for suspicion of the historicity of the 
Mishnaic account of procedure before the Sanhedrin is the constitution 
of the Court and the personality of its President. Even, however, if 
on these constitutional matters the Mishnah reflects later rather than 
earlier conditions, does it follow that the same is true of the regulations 
recorded ? For myself, I am inclined to accept Dr A. Biichler’s theory 
that there were two Courts in ancient times—the one political, the 
other religious 1 . This theory does largely reconcile the conflicting 
statements in the Greek and Hebrew sources, in Josephus and the 
New Testament on the one hand and the Rabbinic books on the other. 
But for our present discussion a main point is this. Bacher, who 
however wrote before the publication of Buchler’s work on the San¬ 
hedrin (1902), impartially sums the matter up in these terms: “As 
the Jewish people itself, immediately after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
began a new life...so also the Sanhedrin of Jerusalem experienced a 
kind of resurrection....This notion of the persistence of the Sanhedrin 

1 G. A. Smith rejects the theory ( Jerusalem , i. 422); J. Z. Lauterbach accepts it 
(Jewish Encyclopedia , xi. 42). Cf. my remarks s.v. Sanhedrin , in Hastings’ En¬ 
cyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , vol. xi. 
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even after the destruction of Jerusalem... has largely influenced the 
traditions about the Sanhedrin. What was true of the new institution 
was transferred to the ancient one, and the historical picture of the 
latter was thus essentially changed. Yet it may be assumed, on the 
other hand, that faithful adherence to tradition about the ancient 
Sanhedrin secured the retention in the new body of many peculiarities 
of the institution as it had existed in its last decades. In this way 
even the statements about the Sanhedrin preserved in Tannaite tradition 
and in halachic theory may be treated as historical evidence 1 .” 

Particularly would it be the case with those aspects of criminal 
procedure which had become practically obsolete. On the one hand, 
continuity of experience failed, and this must be allowed for as a cause 
of imaginative representation. On the other hand, because of the gap 
between present and past, there would be less tendency to read the 
past in the light of the present. On the whole, when every allowance 
is made for the theoretical and academic tendencies in the Mishnaic 
account of legal procedure, there seems no adequate reason why that 
account should not be utilised, cautiously and critically, in discussing 
and illustrating the Trial Narratives of the Gospels. The latter were 
not nearer in time to the facts than are many records of the former. 
So great, indeed, is the discrepancy between the Rabbinic and the 
Gospel trials, that the Mishnah (Sanh. iv. 13 end) almost looks like a 
polemic of the former against the latter. This suggestion would naturally 
strengthen Mr Danby’s thesis. The Gospel narratives would, however 
hardly have been familiar to Jews before the date of this Mishnah. 

1 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible , iv. 398. 
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My primary duty is to thank the Society* for the honour which it 
has conferred on me. If I pass on without further preface, it is not 
because my gratitude is perfunctory, but because many words would 
only obscure, without adequately expressing, my appreciation. 

I take it that I am in this position of undeserved dignity because 
we, of this Society, believe that different theologies are not necessarily 
antagonistic. The representatives of those different theologies may 
agree, not merely in a general devotion to truth, but even in certain 
particular truths at which, by various routes, they arrive. 

Hence I have been led to a choice of subject—the Imitation of 
God—by two considerations. First, there is the greatness of the idea 
itself; second, its ubiquity. And by this I do not merely mean that 
the idea was as Pharisaic as it ever was Pauline. (Cf. First Series* 
p. 166.) I doubt whether it is commonly realised, certainly I did not 
formerly realise myself, how wide-spread in time and place this stu¬ 
pendous idea is. All religions have accepted it; most have added 
something to it. The highest formula of moral or ascetic perfection* 
the theme of some of the greatest of the world’s books, it finds its place 
also in totemistic cults, which side by side with the idea of tabu, or 
separation between gods and men, place what may in the present con¬ 
text be taken as the idea of mana or identity. This is a profound fact. 
“Keep off—Come near”—the double cry of the divine to the human* 
is the antinomy of all religions, including yours and mine. Well then, 
the ideal of the Imitation of God forms the crown of Judaism and of 
Christianity, but it graced also the brow of Pythagoras 1 . A tradition 
that Stobaeus cites ascribes to Pythagoras the precept h rov 6 edo — 
“Follow God.” Plato took it from the Pythagoreans, and though no 
doubt Philo was strongly influenced also by the story of man’s creation 
in Genesis, and by his glorious conception of the Vision of God as man’s- 
highest good—Philo certainly owed some of the eloquence with which 
he expounds the idea to Plato 2 . In Buddhism, too, according to 

* This chapter formed the Presidential Address before the Oxford Society of 
Historical Theology on November 3, 1921. It is here printed as delivered, but the 
extra notes at the end are additions to the spoken lecture. 

1 See Note 1 at end of chapter. 2 See Note 2 at end of chapter. 
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Dr Estlin Carpenter’s latest and greatest book, the Imitatio Buddhae 
prevails 3 . So, too, with the older religions of Egypt and Assyria. Of 
course I cannot cover all this ground, nor do more than make this 
passing allusion to the acts of imitation, of dressing up and mimicry, 
in rite and drama, to represent deity,—or recall an Alexander assuming 
the god, affecting to nod, or a self-deified Antiochus wearing Jove’s 
costume and coiffure. Suffice it to generalise that, though this idea of 
the Imitation of God is the crown of the highest religions, yet gems of 
itself, however rough and ill-cut, may be discerned on the masks of 
painted savages. 

Nay, it may even be argued that but for the legacy left by the 
primitive cults we should have lost many a fine element of religion. 
Could we readily abandon, for instance, all that is involved in the 
metaphor of Potter and Clay, as effective in Omar Khayyam and in 
Browning as it was in Jeremiah and the poets of the medieval 
Synagogue ? But such a metaphor must have originated in a crudely 
anthropomorphic environment. Keeping, however, strictly to the sub¬ 
ject now before us, but for this legacy from primitive thought, it is 
hard to see how the idea of the Imitation of God could have survived 
in advanced religions. Herein lies a fine moral for the humanist. The 
Victorian poets, not least Tennyson, were much worried by the 
apparent waste of life in red-toothed Nature; but there has been no 
waste of life in the domain of the spirit. Superstition, as the author of 
Psyche's Task has proved, by the very agency of its tabus, strengthened, 
if it did not create, some of the fundamental institutions on which 
modern civil order rests: the protection of human life and property, 
the support of authority, the sacredness of marriage 4 . Similarly, we may 
add, superstition has worked in the spiritual concerns of mankind. 
There has been no waste. This noble ideal of the Imitation of God 
derives from primitive notions as to the nature of God. Had not these 
primitive notions once operated, or had they failed to leave their in¬ 
delible mark on the authors of Leviticus and of the Gospels, it is 
difficult to see how the Imitation of God could ever have arisen, or how, 
having arisen, it could have survived. The idea obviously needs as its 
basis an anthropomorphic conception of God. Man’s intimate realisation 
of himself as made in the Image of God is the correlative of his per¬ 
sistent tendency to make God in his own image. The cynical jests. 

3 See Note 3 at end of chapter. 

4 See Note 4 at end of chapter. 
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against this tendency are ill-conceived 5 . They go back very far, to 
Xenophanes. 

The Ethiop gods have Ethiop lips, 

Bronze cheeks, and woolly hair; 

The Grecian gods are like the Greeks, 

As keen-eyed, cold, and fair. 

It was indeed Israel’s task, on revising his experiences, to conceive 
God at Horeb with no manner of form. But with Israel, too, not only 
was this a slow process, for in the earlier account of the theophany in 
Exodus there was a perceptible anthropomorphic element, but the 
traces of the old stages and strata are visible even in the final product 
in Deuteronomy. How could it be otherwise ? Religion is continuous, 
and as, in Toy’s words, “the god’s character is shaped by all the in¬ 
fluences that go to form the tribal life, and the god thus embodies 
from generation to generation the tribe’s ideals of virtue ”—as this is 
the case, and as, though we do not like to admit it, tribalism is still 
the badge of all our faiths, it follows that God, to the end as far as we 
know the end, must in a certain sense stand for ourselves idealised, in 
the ideal to which we desire to reach. For, passing beyond crude 
anthropomorphism, what can we do but speak of God in terms of our 
own nature, while we aim at elevating that nature to something above 
itself? What else can we mean by God in such a context? We cannot 
be thinking of the Absolute, for as Philo said, the Absolute is inimi¬ 
table. Is that why a Kempis speaks not of the Imitation of God but 
of the Imitation of Christ? Albertus Magnus, on the other hand, 
entitles a delightful little treatise of his JDe adhaerendo Deo . Be that 
as it may, many readers will, I think, have found Mr A. I. Tillyard 
“quietly persuasive” in his recent defence of the anthropomorphic 
frame of mind. On page 260 of his Manuscripts of God , Mr Tillyard 
writes : 

We take our ideas of Beauty, Truth, and Goodness, and as it were produce them 
to infinity; then we assign them as attributes to the All-maker and the All-power¬ 
ful....We found our ideas of God on ourselves ; but we raise them as high as we can 
above ourselves....Man has an instinct for perfection, and the idea of God is the 
satisfaction of it. 

This is, naturally, not intended to be a final analysis, for we still 
have to explain the source of our ideas of Beauty, Truth, and Goodness, 
which we produce to infinity; we have to explain how we came by 


5 See Note 5 at end of chapter. 
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“the instinct for perfection.” If I may borrow the term and re-apply 
it, this “instinct for perfection,” I suggest, is not at all a bad summary 
of the underlying motive for Imitating God. For though, as I have 
said, Mr Tillyard’s analysis of God Himself is not final, it does help to 
explain the variety of phases in which the Imitation of God appears 
among the higher religions. Man’s conception of himself and of God 
act and interact in the conception of the model to be imitated, as well 
as in the making of the copy. Sometimes, nay often, man seeks for his 
model a concrete example, not God Himself, but an ideal representative 
of God,—a personality, not the Absolute, but regarded by the imitator 
as the nearest to the Absolute that has come within his experience or 
vision. Abu Said, the tenth century Moslem mystic, says: “I did 
everything that I had heard of as having been done by the Prophet. 
Having read that when he was wounded in the foot in the Battle of 
Uhud, he stood on his toes to perform his devotions, for he could not 
set the sole of his foot upon the ground—I resolved to imitate him, and 
standing tip-toe, I performed a prayer of 400 genuflexions/’ This, be 
it noted, was not an exercise of mere pietism, but a discipline enabling 
the disciple to grow into the likeness of the “perfect man” as the Arab 
mystics styled Mohammed. In the same spirit the Buddhist saint 
takes up the Master’s begging bowl. When Paul said “ Imitate me as 
I Christ,”—compare I Cor. xi. 1 (/xt/x^rcu fxov yiVecr^c, Ka0a)? /axya> XpiaToi)) 
with 1 Thess. i. 6 (kou v/iels fJUfJirjTat tj/jl(Sv eyevif]6r]T€ Kal tov K vptov) — 
when Paul used such terms, he not only showed profound knowledge 
of human nature, but was making allowance for the fact that to 
imitate a concrete imitator was easier than to follow in the track of an 
idea. There is a Philonean echo in this, for to Philo, who coined the 
phrase “heavenly man,” and places him between the Absolute God and 
the earthly man—to Philo, as to Paul ordinary humanity stands third 
off from God; there is first God, then the Archetype, in whose image 
(according to Philo) Adam was made. It is this Archetype, not the 
Absolute, that man must hope to imitate. But we must restrict our¬ 
selves for the moment to this one thought—that the content of the 
ideal to be imitated largely depends concretely on the imitator’s con¬ 
struction of the model. The law-loving, transcendental Pharisee thinks 
chiefly of moral perfection as the goal of imitation; the ascetic and 
mystic lover of Christ, like the author of the Imitatio , thinks of the 
passion and the sacrifice 6 . Poly carp “ waited to be betrayed as also the 

6 See Note 6 at end of chapter. 
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Lord had done,” and we see the same spirit charmingly shown in the 
Old French ballads of chivalry. In the Changun de Willame, written 
about the date of the first Crusade, Vivien first entreats God to save 
his life from the Saracens, but forthwith retracts his prayer, exclaiming: 
“Christ was not saved, why should not I suffer too?” All this sub¬ 
stitution of a concrete model in place of an Absolute ideal means that 
men are making the model, or at all events selecting their favourite 
qualities of the model, as well as copying it. In Judaism, too, we find 
recurrent phases of the imitation of concrete personalities—Abraham, 
Aaron, Hillel, and in the sixteenth century onwards Isaac Lurya. 
None of these personalities, not even I think Christ, is conceived of as 
Absolute Deity, but the qualities of Deity are conceived of as repre¬ 
sented (in the act of imitation) by these personalities. This remark 
applies less to the Jewish than to the other examples; the mediate 
stage between God, the model, and Israel the imitator, consisted mainly 
of the attributes of God rather than of any concrete exemplifier of those 
attributes. In the desire to counter the Islamic claim that Mohammed 
was “perfect man,” Maimon might be almost tempted to assign that 
role to Moses. But the Pharisaic thought does not, in the main, set up 
individuals as perfect models. It turns to God’s example in his attitude 
to man as the model for man’s attitude to his fellow. In certain phases 
of Jewish scholasticism the divine attributes, as just defined, may 
almost be termed the bridge by which man might, very imperfectly, 
cross the gap between human and divine nature. The attributes are 
not God, but the means by which he may be known and approached. 

All these forms of mediation between God the Absolute and the 
model for imitation, are steps in the progress away from that anthropo¬ 
morphism out of which the Imitation of God arose, and from which it 
still derives a good deal of its driving power. After transferring to 
God certain qualities found in man, it idealises these as God’s, and 
suggests their re-appearance by way of imitation in man. This process 
is apparent in the Book of Genesis itself. God creates man in his Image 
(selem)—an anthropomorphic statement if ever there was one. Melito of 
Sardes contended, with a good deal of justice, that the original text must 
have meant the resemblance to be physical. Origen whimsically replies: 
If so, why has man only two eyes and not the seven eyes of the Lord in 
Zechariah’s vision; or, why is man wingless, while the Psalmist’s God 
has wings under which man may take refuge ? It was an early device 
to cut the knot by assuming that the image in which Adam was made 
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was not God’s but Adam’s ordained type. “ In his (man’s) image, in 
an upright form, God made man,” is the rendering of Symmachus. This 
“ upright form” idea of the image has an interesting history 7 ; in the 
Aboth de R. Nathan the serpent envies Adam’s erect stature; it recurs 
in Ovid and in Milton, being a favourite with the poets. The notion 
-of an archetype of the human form, on the other hand, has had theo¬ 
logical rather than poetical following. We have seen that it is Philo’s 
view, and it has left its trace in the marriage service of the modern 
synagogue. There is a remarkable passage in Baba Bathra (58 a) re¬ 
garding Bannaah, the Old Mortality of the Talmud. He enters the 
patriarchal burial caves, sees Jacob, but when about to inspect Adam, 
is warned off by a Daughter of the Voice: “Thou hast looked on the 
likeness of my Image, at my actual Image thou mayest not look.” 
Bannaah, we are told, had already caught a glimpse of the soles of 
Adam’s feet, and noted that they were like two suns 8 . Philo, of course, 
denies all physical likeness between man and God. Like Marcus 
Aurelius, he thinks of mind as the “ fragment of God ” in man. “ The 
resemblance,” says Philo, “refers to the mind: for the mind of man 
has been made after the likeness of that One Mind which is in the 
Universe as its primitive model.” In Daniel certainly the human- 
angelic form is spiritual. Now there would seem to be in the editor’s 
treatment of the Genesis story something of the same tendency 9 . I am 
much attracted by Jastrow’s suggestion. He regards the anthropo¬ 
morphic phrase “in God’s Image” as a survival from Babylonia which 
has been intentionally mitigated by the addition of the clause “accord¬ 
ing to our likeness,” which the LXX wrongly introduces with /cat as 
an independent clause, while it is really a limiting gloss. 

This term, ‘according to our likeness,’ (says Jastrow) is added without a 
conjunction as an explanatory term with the evident intention of weakening the 
anthropomorphism of the phrase ‘ in the Image of God.’ The old phrase no longer 
satisfied an advanced age, and a new turn was accordingly given to it by the 
supplementary expression. The writer warns us, as it were, not to interpret the 
word literally. He seems to say to us: Be careful. The verse does not mean that 
God has a human form, but that man is like unto God—has divine attributes. 

Here then we are at the heart of the problem. What are the divine 
attributes which man possesses, and by virtue of which he is able, in 
some sense, to make God a model for imitation? It will, I fancy, be 

7 See Note 7 at end of chapter. 8 See Note 8 at end of chapter. 

9 See Note 9 at end of chapter. 
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most profitable if I turn for my answer chiefly to Jewish theology, some 
such restriction being compulsory in a short address. Nor can I examine 
those Old Testament passages, into which some critics (I think wrongly) 
read the Greek idea of the Envy of the Gods—the idea that the Gods 
do not desire too close an imitation, but seek to keep certain privileges 
and possessions for themselves. The Lord’s jealousy is directed not 
against man, but against arrogance, be it of men or of rival gods 10 . Still 
less will I spend myself on Philo—delightful though the task would be. 
Philo, on Imitation, is admirably expounded by Drummond, though he 
occasionally misinterprets. A new, revised, enlarged edition of Drum¬ 
mond’s Philo-Judaeus is a real desideratum. In the older Midrash, 
which in such contexts is much influenced by the Alexandrian Judaism, 
man is described as compounded of elements from the upper and lower 
worlds 11 . He is part beast, part angel. With the beast he feeds, excretes, 
reproduces his kind, is physically mortal. With the angel, he stands 
erect, he speaks, he has intellect, and though he dies he lives again. He 
has the freedom of will to rise on the stepping-stones of his angelic 
traits to higher things, or to sink down to the level of his bestial traits. 
Plato has a similar idea. Later Jewish writers are more generous in 
their allowance to man of angelic or divine qualities. Sabbethai Don- 
nolo, the Hebrew physician of Oria (913—982), carries out the idea of 
the upper and lower in an analogy of the microcosm and macrocosm 
which seems in part original to himself. He does not only compare 
man to the Universe, but also man to God. Donnolo does this in a com¬ 
mentary on the Image of God texts in Genesis. God governs, so does 
man ; God knows past and future, so does man, by memory and dream ; 
God sustains the universe, man his family; God knows good and evil, 
so does man; God creates, so does man, by his agriculture. Man re¬ 
sembles God in every quality except the possession of the yeser and 
mortality. The yeser, it is, that gives man the capacity to rise or fall. 
This, I repeat, is not at all what we usually understand by the micro¬ 
cosm-macrocosm analogy; with Donnolo the terms of the analogy are 
God-Man, as well as Nature-Man. If we go a little onwards in time, we 
note the gathering strength of the thought that all the divine attributes, 
possessed by man latently, may be brought into action by man’s con¬ 
scious imitation 12 . This advance in comprehensiveness was made under 
the influence of the Zoharist mysticism, though we must pass over the 

10 See Note 10 at end of chapter. 

12 See Note 12 at end of chapter. 


11 See Note 11 at end of chapter. 
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Zohar itself, that unique jumble of conventional Cabbalism and daring 
spiritual originality. Let us stop at Moses Cordovero, a member of the 
famous Safed group of Jewish mystics, founded by Isaac Lurya in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. Cordovero is a philosopher of some 
historical importance, for his thought is claimed to have influenced 
Spinoza, his younger contemporary. Cordovero distinguished God from 
man metaphysically, but mystically he says: “ From God we all proceed, 
in him we are all contained ; our life is interwoven with his...Nor is 
vegetable and animal life outside him...all is one and nothing is sepa¬ 
rate from him.” (Cf. J. E . x. 370-1.) But we are not concerned with 
Cordovero’s main works; what is of special import for our discussion is 
a little book of his, as popular as it is wonderful. The British Museum 
alone possesses a dozen editions; I bought mine for a few pence in 
Whitechapel. What do anti-Semites, with their talk of international 
financiers and Bolsheviks, really know of the Jews, seeing that such 
books are among their favourite literature ? Cordovero’s book is called 
Tomer Deborah , “ Deborah’s Palm-Tree”—like many a mystic Cordo¬ 
vero was fond of fanciful titles, his greatest treatise is the Pardes 
Rimmonim —“ the Garden of Pomegranates.” He opens “Deborah’s 
Palm-Tree” with the sentence: “Man must liken himself to his 
Master ” ( kono , a word hard to translate—purchaser, owner, and even 
maker). He then quotes Micah vii. 18-20: 

Who is a God like unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity, and passeth by the 
transgression of the remnant of his heritage? He retaineth not his anger for ever, 
because he delighteth in mercy. He will turn again and have compassion upon us; 
he will tread our iniquities under foot: and thou wilt cast all their sins into the 
depths of the sea. Thou wilt perform the truth to Jacob, and the mercy to Abraham, 
which Thou hast sworn unto our fathers from the days of old. 

Cordovero sees in these verses the thirteen divine attributes, every 
one of which man must copy. He takes the clauses one by one, ex¬ 
plains God’s method, and then calls on his reader to go and do likewise. 
Thus, man must bear insult; must be limitless in love, finding in all 
men the objects of his deep and inalienable affection; he must overlook 
wrongs done to him, and never forget a kindness. Cordovero insists 
again and again on this divine patience and forbearance, on God’s 
passing over man’s many sins and on his recognition of man’s occasional 
virtues. So must man act. And he must temper his justice with mercy, 
must be peculiarly tender to the unworthy. His whole being must be 
attuned to God’s being. His earthly eye must be open to the good in 
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all men, as is the Heavenly eye; his earthly ear must be deaf to the 
slanderers and the foul, just as the Heavenly ear is receptive only of 
the good 13 . For God loves all men, whom he made in his very Image, 
and how shall man hate where God loves ? 

I have quoted from Cordovero because I so love the book, and also 
because I wished to enforce the fact that this type of literature has a 
vast Jewish public. But the question arises, to what extent had 
Cordovero a precedent in the older Jewish literature? Now the text 
Deut. xi. 22 ends thus: “To love the Lord your God, to walk in all 
His ways, and to cleave unto Him ”—a frequent combination this, in 
Deuteronomy—to love God, to walk in His ways, to cleave to Him. 
Whereupon the Sifre remarks: “In all His ways: these are the ways 
of the Holy One, blessed be He: the Lord, the Lord, merciful and 
gracious, longsuffering and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin” 
(Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7). So says this text, while another text tells us (Joel 
iii. 5): Whoever shall be called (reading yikkare?) by the Name of the 
Lord shall be saved. But how is it possible for a man to be called by 
the Name of the Lord? Only thus: As the Lord is called merciful and 
gracious, so do thou be merciful and gracious, offering gifts to all with¬ 
out price; as the Lord is called righteous: “The righteous in all His 
ways,” so be thou righteous; as the Lord is called “loving in all His 
doings ” (Psalm cxlv.), “so be thou also loving.” This is by no means an 
isolated passage; there are very many others, some of which are quoted 
in chapter 20 of the First Series of these Studies. Thus on Deut. xiii. 4, 
the Talmud (Sota 14 a) calls on man to imitate God, who clothed the 
naked (Adam and Eve), visited the sick (Abraham), and buried the 
dead (Moses). The whole Torah from Genesis to Deuteronomy thus 
bids Israel imitate God. On this idea a whole Code of moral perfection 
is built up; on no other idea (except perhaps that of holiness which, 
as we shall see, enters essentially into the ideal of imitation) is the 
Rabbinic scheme of the God-like life so thoroughly and consistently 
worked out 14 . 

These ideas connect themselves with three Hebrew words: to 
love, to walk, to cleave, words often collocated in Deuteronomy. 
Following after God, cleaving to Him, are in fact declared in Deut. 
xiii. 3, 4 to be the tests of Israel’s love. Love the motive, obedience 
and attachment the results. Deuteronomy thinks primarily of devotion 

13 See Note 13 at end of chapter. 14 See Note 14 at end of chapter. 
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to the Lord as contrasted with other Gods, of performance of his com¬ 
mandments as an act of obedience to himself. But these limitations do 
not exhaust the meaning of the Pentateuch. Hence, quite properly, 
these verbs became the especial darlings of Christian as of Jewish 
exponents of the Imitation of God. Moreover they were fully appre¬ 
ciated by the Jewish legalists. Maimonides opens his enumeration of 
the affirmative precepts of the Law with the precepts to love, to cleave, 
to imitate. To love, to follow, to cleave—ahab, halach, dabak—to love 
even unto death, to follow through fire and water, to cleave in face of 
tempting calls to detachment—these words, and the thoughts they 
convey, recur in the literature of saintliness, martyrdom, and self- 
abnegation, above all in the literature of Imitation, Jewish and 
Christian alike. 

Take two famous Christian books already referred to, to which, had 
I time, I would refer at greater length. “ He that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness/’ proclaims the “Light of the World” in the 
Fourth Gospel. It is with this text that Thomas a Kempis opens the 
“world’s own book.” The oldest English version (1519) accordingly 
entitles the Imitatio “Ye folowynge Jesu cryst.” But though this is 
confirmed by other editions, the English title somewhat obscures the 
intention of a Kempis. The German Naclifolgung is nearer, better even 
is Nachahmung. X. Kempis could so easily have taken the specific in¬ 
cidents of the life of Jesus as specific models; it would have been so 
natural to trace the Master’s footsteps, and at every stage point the 
moral of imitation. A Kempis does not, however, make what seems 
to an outsider the mistake of some modern Christians who treat Jesus 
as a law-giver—witness some of the recent discussions on divorce. The 
author of the Imitatio does something far bigger; he makes surprisingly 
few allusions to the concrete facts of the life of J esus. It is not a copy 
of Christ’s acts or precepts, but conformity with, surrender to, his 
mind that a Kempis pleads for. For this reason it is the renunciation 
and passion of Jesus that a Kempis alone cites; for it is these that he 
sets up as his ideal 15 . 

Much the same is true of the other fine Christian book to which I 
refer, the De Adhaerendo Deo of Albertus Magnus. Adhaerere is the 
regular Vulgate translation of dabak , cleave; in fact I do not think 
that any other Latin word is ever used by Jerome, when he is rendering 
dabak . Yet, strangely enough, Albertus was not thinking of dabak 
15 See Note 15 at end of chapter. 
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when he wrote of adhering to God. He does not quote Deuteronomy; 
be does not quote the 63rd Psalm—that Psalm of passionate desire: 

“ My soul thirsteth for Thee, my flesh longeth, my soul cleaveth after 
Thee.” Bearing such texts in mind it is intelligible that the verb dabak , 
and the derived noun debekuth , became the specific late Hebrew not 
merely for the most absorbed devotion in prayer, but for the closest, 
most immovable and most immediate attachment to God, and for the 
eager, sometimes overstrung emotion of seeking union with Him. In 
Jeremiah the figure is strongly used. “For as the girdle cleaveth to 
the loins of a man, so have I caused to cleave unto me the whole house 
of Israel ” (xiii. 11). This, however, was not strong enough for the later 
Hebrews. In Numbers (xxv.) we read of Israel joining itself to Baal 
Peor, the verb being samad , which also appears in samid bracelet. 
Yes, says the Talmud, to Baal Peor, sinful Israel was lightly set as a 
bracelet on a woman’s arm, but faithful Israel is clasped to me in 
actual (and inseparable) contact (Sanh. 64 a). But Albertus Magnus 
cites none of these passages. The text of his De Adhaerendo Deo is 
certainly a passionate enough outpouring: it is Psalm lxxiii. 28 : 
kirbath elohim li tob : Mihi autem adhaerere Deo bonum est. This is 
not the true Vulgate rendering (which rightly has propinquare , not 
adhaerere); it is taken from the earlier Latin Psalter which (like the 
Anglican P.B. version) survived and ousted the Authorised Vulgate 
in public worship of the Roman Church. This earlier Latin Psalter 
was translated not from the Hebrew but from the Greek, which in this 
sentence has 7rpoo-Ko\\a<r6ai to be stuck to, to be glued to, hence to 
cleave to. Now TrpocrKoWaaOai is the ordinary LXX rendering of 
dabak . The LXX probably read dibkath for the kirbath of the M.T., 
a genuine variant which, like so many others, is ignored in the Kittel 
edition. Though, however, Albertus Magnus does not quote Deutero¬ 
nomy textually, his thought is in line with it, for, as we have seen, 
the idea of cleaving is frequently associated in Deuteronomy with the 
idea of loving, just as, in English, attachment comes to mean affection. 
So, says Albertus in a passage from which I would that I could quote 
more: “ It is love only that turneth us towards God, that transformeth 
us into God, that we cleave to God by, and that maketh us become one 
spirit with him.” Yet, after all, cleaving is hardly the last word which 
the idea of Imitation has to speak. Absorption and union, as we find 
them in Thomas and Albertus, are not the same as sharing inde¬ 
pendently. Unless the copy become as the model, the Imitation is 
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imperfect. If Imitation is likeness, the likeness must eventually be of 
equals. So we find in an old Midrash this bold parable: “ A king 
entered his park to go the rounds with his gardener, but the latter 
hid from his master. Why hidest thou, asked the king; lo I am 
like thyself. So in futurity will the Holy One, blessed be He, take 
pleasure strolls with the righteous. But the righteous, seeing Him, will 
tremble before Him. The Lord will answer: Am I not like you 16 ?” Or 
in another passage (Pesiqta Rabbathi 46 b): “ In this world Israel 
cleaves to the Holy One; hereafter they will be, and be like Him.” 
The goal is reached, not in absorption but in equality, the copy and 
the original are of one order, though the idea of reverence remains. 
Naturally such an idea is delicately treated in the Rabbinic literature, 
but that it was not infrequent is curiously evidenced by a manipula¬ 
tion of text to avoid it. On Exodus : this is my God veanvehu — Abba 
Saul said: “I will be equal to Him, merciful and compassionate as 
He.” Obviously he explained veanvehu as ani vahu “ I and He,” —an 
expression of equality which the editors of the Rabbinic text have 
quite obliterated, though it clearly underlies what has been left, and 
makes its reappearance in a very ancient Mishnaic phrase which has 
survived from Temple times into the Synagogue liturgy for the Feast 
of Tabernacles 17 . 

By throwing this consummation to the life hereafter, a formal 
breach with the divine supremacy and transcendentalism was avoided. 
But this is not all. In the Hebrew Bible God is far removed from 
man, though he is brought near by prayer. God’s nature is, however, 
discriminated from human nature by Power, Wisdom, Eternity, Con¬ 
stancy, Uniqueness, Holiness. Judaism never has abandoned, never 
can abandon, this transcendental idea of God. But just because of the 
anthropomorphic background of the Scriptures, the separation was 
never complete in language, and the mystics had no difficulty in re¬ 
conciling their immanent theories with the Hebrew transcendentalism. 
Israel’s uniqueness on earth, corresponds to God’s Uniqueness in heaven. 
Power—this was not altogether denied to man; by virtue of being 
made in the Image of God, Adam is to have dominion over nature, a 
thought that recurs in the eighth Psalm wherein man, little lower than 
God, is crowned with glory and honour and dominion. These very 
words are the same as are used elsewhere in doxologies of the Almighty. 
Nor would it seem that eternity was originally denied to man. There 

16 See Note 16 at end of chapter. 17 See Note 17 at end of chapter. 
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is much to commend Frazer’s theory that the two trees in Eden were, 
in the oldest form of the myth, a Tree of Life and a Tree of Death, the 
one allowed the other forbidden. With a belief in Immortality, the 
“ Tree of Life,” aided by the poetical use of the figure in Proverbs, 
becomes quite a conventional symbol. So the Wisdom of Solomon, 
permeated by the belief in Immortality, not only denies that God 
created death but asserts that “ God made man for incorruption and 
made him the image of His own everlastingness,” which seems the true 
reading in ii. 23. The murderer, as a familiar Rabbinic epigram runs, 
diminishes the Image of God, tampers with the divine eikon. Similarly 
with Wisdom. To Job (xxviii.) Wisdom is a unique possession of 
Deity, but wisdom is also frequently ascribed to man, for, in Rabbinic 
phrase, God shares his Wisdom with those who fear Him (T.B. Bera- 
choth 58a). “The mind of the wise,” says Philo, “is the palace of 
God.” Transcendental in fine, as the Rabbinic God ever remains, the 
Biblical references to God’s paternal love for his creatures made it easy 
for the Talmud to formulate as a simple matter of common belief a 
most thoroughgoing expression of Immanence—“ Three are partners 
in every human birth—God, father, mother” (Qiddushin 30b) 18 . 

But what of the Divine Holiness? Does it not stand for the 
supreme and unique hall-mark of Deity, the fence to his unapproach¬ 
able Self? Here, surely, imitation is impossible; and if so, what 
becomes of the Imitation ideal? But, as with the divine Uniqueness 
so with the divine holiness—there is the constant correlative, the 
derived holiness of Israel. Holiness means separateness, but it is a 
separateness in which man may have his reflected part. How the old 
idea of separateness clung to the term is seen from the comment of the 
Sifra on Leviticus xix. 2. “Be ye holy—be ye perushim” (separated), 
“even as God is parush” (separated). And then, since separateness 
means aloofness from the foul, the unchaste, the cruel, the term “ holi¬ 
ness” came to concentrate in itself the whole of the perfect life as Israel 
understood it; life perfect ritually, morally, spiritually. The word 
kadosh grows ever richer in significance with the ages. Ritual cleanli¬ 
ness, dietary abstinences, communal separateness, detestation of the 
grosser indulgences and vices and moral licentiousness, the inspiration 
to purity of thought, action and belief,—in brief the hallowing of life, 
and of the martyr’s sacrifice of life for the hallowing of God—all these 
ideas, and more, accumulated round the Jewish conception of kedushah 
18 See Note 18 at end of chapter. 
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(holiness). “ It is,” as Dr Kohler well says, “ holiness which permeates 
the thoughts and motives of life, and hence it is the highest possible 
principle of ethics.” And since the Pentateuch has chosen to put the 
Imitation formula in terms of holiness, it is therefore quite natural 
that the Jewish commentators should connect Leviticus xix. 2 with 
Genesis i. 26. The formula of Imitation is “ Be ye holy, for I am holy ”; 
and, “created in the Image of God” man imitates God by stretching 
upwards towards the Holiness which resides in Him. 

Now, with this idea of holiness went the other idea expressed by 
the term tamim , perfect, without blemish, whole-hearted God-wards. 
It is at first sight tempting to hold that this is why Matthew (v. 48) 
expresses the Imitation formula in the terms “Be ye perfect, even as 
your heavenly Father is perfect.” Such a formula would be a not 
unnatural derivative from “ Be ye holy, for I the Lord am holy 19 .” Yet 
there is no verbal parallel in Rabbinic literature to Matthew's form, it 
is original to him, and unique in the Synoptics. Luke's version (vi. 36) 

“ Be ye merciful as your Father is merciful ” has, on the other hand, 
many Pharisaic parallels as we have seen. We find in Midrashim 
side by side with the text “Be thou perfect” texts like “as for God 
his way is perfect,” but the Midrash has no thought there of Imita¬ 
tion, it only expounds that man may become perfect by obedience to 
the perfect Law. Matthew's phrase remains unparalleled. Though, 
however, he differs in wording from Luke, he intends much the same, 
except that the first Gospel's “ perfection in love ” as the aim of imita¬ 
tion is a fuller concept than the third Gospel's “ perfection in mercy.” 
Chrysostom's comment on Matthew is admirable. Certainly, he urges, 
we must love our enemies, for they are our best friends — giving us the 
opportunity of imitating the divine love extended as it is to the evil 
and good alike. Very fine, too, is a Rabbinic note on such passages as 
“Vengeance is mine.” It is the Lord alone, who in Nahum's phrase 
is baal liemah — rendered “ Master of Wrath.” Man's anger masters 
him, God masters His anger 20 . The implication clearly is that He only 
can exercise the retributory function. He alone is not swayed from 
lasting right by momentary sense of wrong. It would seem that the 
association of such an idea with God's holiness is as old as Hosea. God, 
says Hosea almost in so many words, is not diverted from his eternal 
purpose by the emotion of anger which often moves men away from 
their ideals. “ I will not execute the fierceness of mine anger, I will 
19 See Note 19 at end of chapter. 20 See Note 20 at end of chapter. 
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not return to destroy Ephraim: for I am God and not man; the Holy 
One in the midst of thee.” (Hosea xi. 9.) There would then be, besides 
such qualities of Deity which man, however humbly, can and may imi¬ 
tate on earth—certain other qualities which he must not attempt to 
imitate at all. Thrice was Moses angry, say the Rabbis, and thrice 
he failed to reproduce the mind of God. (T.B. Pesahim 66 b; Levit. 
R. xii. § 1.) The whole Rabbinic literature might, I believe and at all 
events hope, be searched in vain for a single instance of the sterner of 
the Old Testament attributes of God being set up as a model for man 
to copy 21 . 

This is not the case with the Greeks. We appreciate Plato’s attack 
on the Poets when we remember the appeal made, in the Eumenides y 
to the example of Zeus’ ill-treatment of his father Cronos, as a pre¬ 
cedent for current imitation. Mahaffy thinks that the case was even 
worse; that there was positive demoralisation, and that the Homeric 
poets transferred to the gods the immoral ideas of a later age, the 
rhapsodists reading their own vicious tastes into the purer character 
of the older Gods—inventing for the immortals a degradation to match 
the prevalent corruption of mortals. Plato’s own conception was far 
higher. To become like God, he says, in the Theaetetus (176), is to become 
holy, just, and wise. This is a “ Pythagorean ” passage, but it would 
have troubled neither Christian nor Jew to find a most cherished ideal 
anticipated by the Greeks. As Josephus said, and as Church and 
Synagogue went on believing throughout the Middle Ages, “ Pythagoras 
transferred a great many of the ideas of the Jews into his own 
philosophy 22 .” 

On the positive side Plato fails to reach Paul’s exquisite figure that 
the followers of Christ are “transformed into Christ’s image.” But on 
the negative side Plato has a thought to which one of my earlier 
Midrashic quotations is a parallel. Plato sees so clearly that the slave 
of evil gradually transforms himself into the Image of Evil. “There 
are two patterns,” says Socrates, “ eternally set before [the unrighteous], 
the one blessed and divine, the other godless and wretched, but they 
do not see them, or perceive that in their utter folly and infatuation 
they are growing like the one and unlike the other, by reason of their 
evil deeds; and the penalty is they lead a life answering to the pattern 
they are growing like.” This is a profound warning against setting up 
any lower model than the highest. But Plato was not ready to make 

21 See Note 21 at end of chapter. 22 See Note 22 at end of chapter. 
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the one step further which, at all events, Jewish theology did occa¬ 
sionally make, if only by implication. In another Dialogue, discussing 
the nature of Holiness, Socrates raises the question which is after all 
the fundamental: Is the holy what is loved by God, or is it holy 
because God loves it? We should put it: Is the Model before the 
Imitator, or does the Model grow out of the Imitation? Socrates 
accepts neither alternative and gives no solution, but asserts the pro¬ 
position that it is absurd to talk of making the gods better by attention 
to them, or profiting them by service. Holiness, says Socrates, is not a 
barter between gods and men, taking what we need, giving what they 
need. 

This is the absolute standpoint—just as the Hebrew prophets 
ridiculed the notion that God was in any way advantaged by the 
sacrifices brought by his worshippers. But, to come to my last point, 
though God is not affected by man, man’s idea of God is so affected, 
and it is man’s idea of God that man imitates. I think that Jewish 
theology goes even further, and by a bold step crosses the bounds of 
the relative into the confines of the Absolute. When men pray, the 
Angel appointed over prayer catches each act of homage and sets it in 
the Crown of the Most High. The Crown itself is thus beautified by 
man’s devotion. So acts of human generosity are models for God 
Himself to imitate; Abraham’s readiness to suppress his feelings in 
offering Isaac is to be matched by God’s readiness to suppress his 
wrath. God consents, in another Midrash (see First Series, p. 155), 
to copy Joseph’s forgiveness of his brethren: “I will be unto Israel a 
brother like unto Joseph.” Then again the distressed Lord (alub) gains 
satisfaction, tranquillity of soul (nahath ruah) from Israel’s service 23 . 
Further, there is the whole range of ideas connected with the 4 ‘Sancti¬ 
fication of the Name.” On the one side, God because of Israel’s love 
^nd holiness sanctifies His name in Israel, becoming for Israel’s sake 
a “ man of war ” (Mechilta ed. Friedmann, p. 38 a). On the other side, 
God’s divine nature is manifested and sanctified by human excellence. 
From the virtue of the creature you infer the virtue of the Creator— 
this is the moral drawn from a fine act of delicate honesty by Simeon 
b. Shetah. The esteem in which God is held depends on man. Can we 
go yet farther? “Seeing,” writes Nalimanides, “that we imitate God, 
every foul act of ours profanes the model.” Does man’s virtue sanctify 
the model ? Simeon b. Yohai seems to say that it makes the model. The 
23 See Note 23 at end of chapter. 
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act of sanctification of God does more than glorify God—it, as it were,, 
makes him God. On Isaiah xliii. 12 : “ Ye are My witnesses and I am 
God,” Simeon b. Yoliai comments: “ If ye are My witnesses, then I am 
God; but if ye are not My witnesses, then I am not God.” The Midrash 
(Pesiq. d. R. Kahana 102 b) adds the warning formula— ki-beyctchol — 
if man may use such language without blasphemy. For Simeon b. Yohai’& 
thought is not one to be rested in incautiously or too long, and the 
Midrash very emphatically asserts elsewhere that God’s holiness is quite 
independent of man’s conduct or opinion. “I am holy whether ye 
sanctify Me or not,” says God in the Sifra (86 b). But there is some¬ 
thing infinitely moving in this hankering of Israel and of all the children 
of God after the conviction, or perhaps I had better say the self-per¬ 
suasion, that God and man are correlated ideas, like king and subject, 
father and child; and that neither side of the relationship is significant 
without the other. God needs nothing, except our praise, says Clement 
of Rome (Ep. i. ad Cor. c. 52). But that is a great exception, surely. 
It is man’s reverence that constitutes the whole worth of the world to 
its divine Creator (T.B. Sabbath 31 b). God is Israel’s light, and God 
yearns for the light which Israel kindles in the sanctuary (Levit. R* 
xxxi. 1). 

The same analogy may be drawn between Model and copy. Plato 
saw and said that, by persistent surrender to the lower impulses, man 
grows to the pattern of his vices. Pattern and copy are thus inter¬ 
dependent. We may even assert that a bad copy makes a bad model. 
For, if artists go on long enough painting ugliness, they may destroy 
the very ideal of beauty. And, on the positive side, each beautiful 
work of art helps to enrich and refine the beautiful type 24 . If God 
must, to man, always somehow correspond to man’s concept of Him, it 
follows that the nobler the imitator the nobler the Imitated. The more 
a man puts into his ideal of the Model, the more he gets into his copy. 
Nor need we distress ourselves with the suspicion that this is to move 
in a circle. For the God-made Idea of Himself comes at last to meet 
the man-made idea of Him across the void; and man, having made 
the best copy he could on earth, comes face to face with the Model 
in heaven. 


24 See Note 24 at end of chapter. 
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NOTE i. 

Perhaps the most convenient quotation, illustrative of the Pytha¬ 
gorean doctrine of Imitation , and the Platonic adoption of the idea, is 
a passage from Prof. Burnet’s informing article on “Pythagoras and 
Pythagoreanism ” in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , 
x. 526 : 

If we may also regard the famous description of the true philosopher in the 
Theaetetus (176 b — d ) as inspired by Pythagorean teaching, we may go a step further 
and attribute to Pythagoras the doctrine that the end of man is to become like God 
(d/uLolwais r£ deep). We are not able to prove this indeed, but it is so far confirmed 
by the fact that Aristoxenus makes 4 the following of God’ (to &Ko\ovdeiv tc 3 de$) the 
keynote of the Pythagorean system as expounded by him; and an unknown writer 
excerpted by Stobaeus {Eel. ii. 249, 8 Wachsmuth; cf. Aristoxenus ap. Iambi. Vita 
Pyth. 137) gives ‘Follow God’ (Zttov 0e£) as a Pythagorean precept, and calls atten¬ 
tion to the agreement of Plato with it. 

Plato, like the New Testament writers, often uses fjcljarjcr^ or fUfjirjTrjs 
in such contexts. It may be observed, too, that the Hebrew Bible uses 
two terms which more or less correspond to the two Pythagorean ex¬ 
pressions. The one is the term mm (which would equal o^oiWi?) and 
the other various constructions with the verb qbn. A familiar Hebraism 
in Matt. x. 38, Mark viii. 34 (but not Lk. ix. 13) is the construction 
of a koXovOclv with o7rt(7a) m/09. 

The prevalent Hebrew idiom is to vmlk after (" nntf e.g. Deut. 
xiii. 15), to walk with (DU "|bnnn,e.g. Gen. vi. 9) or to walk before, in presence 
of (^ab ^nnn, e.g. Gen. xvii. j). It is remarkable how often the idea of 
walking is associated with perfection. Thus the last quoted text runs : 
“The Lord appeared to Abraham and said unto him, I am God Almighty; 
walk before me and be thou perfect (D^ftn).” So, of Noah (Gen. vi. 9): 
“ Noah was a righteous man perfect in his generations, and Noah walked 
with God.” Compare mon "|Sin, Prov. xxi. 10, Ps. lxxxiv. 12. It may 
be that such texts really underlie the choice of phrase in Matt. v. 48. 

An interesting LXX use of okoXovOCiv is in Ruth i. 14 — 'Pou 0 Se 
vj k o\ovOrjcrcv avrrj, where the Hebrew has the verb pm (Ruth clave unto 
her). The LXX is rather shaky in rendering this Hebrew verb in more 
than one place. On the other hand, the LXX seems never to use any 
form of jtu/xco/xcu. 

The Deuteronomic use of pm may profitably be illustrated by textual 
quotations. In Deut. xi. 22, parallel to a diligent fulfilment of the com- 
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raandment in the previous passage is the phrase : to love the Lord your 
God , to walk in all his ways , and to cleave unto him (’□"npyftl). In 
Deut. xxx. 19, 20 : “I call heaven and earth to witness against you this 
day, that I have set before you life and death, the blessing and the curse: 
therefore choose life, that thou mayest live, thou and thy seed, to love 
the Lord thy God , to obey his voice , and to cleave unto him , for he is thy 
life and the length of thy days.” To this Joshua xxii. 5 is partly parallel. 
Then, again, in Deut. x. 20 “ Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God , him shalt 
thou serve , and to him shalt thou cleave , and by his name shalt thou 
swear.” Cf. Deut. xiii. 5 (and Joshua xxiii. 8), and finally Deut. iv. 4 : 
“ But ye that cleave unto the Lord your God, are alive every one of you 
this day.” There is assuredly more in these passages than loyal devotion, 
however close. There is intensity of feeling which easily rises into the 
passionate sense of nearness and attachment expressed in the Psalms :— 
“My soul cleaveth (A.Y. followeth hard) after thee, thy right hand 
upholdeth me,” Ps. lxiii. 8 ; and “I cleave unto thy testimonies,” Ps. cxix. 
31. The same verb is used of cleaving to idolatry. More to the point 
is its employment of a man’s cleaving in love to a woman (Gen. ii. 24, 
xxxiv. 3, 1 Kings xi. 2). Of man’s friendship to man or woman’s to 
woman the relationship is also expressed by the same verb (Prov. xviii. 
24, Ruth i. 14). It is this passion of affection that led, even more than 
the Deuteronomic passages, to the fondness of the later Jewish mystics 
for the term mp *31 (close cleaving) to represent their sense of devo¬ 
tion, rapt attachment, man’s absorption in relation to God, especially 
during prayer. There is no commoner word than this in the vocabulary 
of moralists with a mystical turn of mind. The word, however, rarely 
loses its practical connotation. Cleave to God’s laws as well as to his 
attributes (vnnD21 pT 1, Sheloh fol. 2 b). For an earlier expres¬ 

sion of the same thought see Numbers Rabba xiv. 


NOTE 2. 

Nowhere is Philo’s syncretism of Hebraism and Hellenism clearer 
than in his development of the idea of the Imitation of God. One con¬ 
clusive piece of evidence will suffice. Philo quotes both Deuteronomy 
and Plato. In De Migr . Abraliami 23 (M. 1. 456, Cohn-Wendland, ii. 
293), the end is to follow God: “reAos ovv lent Kara tov Upwrarov 
Mowcf^v to eVecr^cu Oeco, kcu iv erepois cf>rjcriv * Ottlcto) Kvpiov tov Oeov crov 
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7 ropevory ”—where Deut. xiii. 5 [4] is directly cited. (Note that Philo 
does not quote exactly the LXX version of D " nnx, for the 
LXX correctly has the plural while Philo uses the singular.) 

On the other hand, in De Fuga 15 (M. 1. 557, C.-W. iii. 126) Philo 
directly quotes Plato’s Theaetetus 176 —the finest Platonic context for 
the Pythagorean doctrine of imitation. Indirectly too Philo’s metaphor 
of fleeing to God in this chapter is derived from the same passage in 
Plato. Philo’s constant refrain that man must strive to imitate God as 
far as he can is distinctly Platonic. “As far as man can” is indeed 
a common formula in this context; Marcus Aurelius, for instance, 
uses it. 

A summary of Philo’s view on Imitation is to be found in J. Drum¬ 
mond, Philo-Judaeus , ii. 286. For the “Vision of God” (opacrts 6 eov)> 
see e.g. De ebrietate 20 (M. 1. 369, C.-W. ii. 185). Cf. also H. A. A. 
Kennedy, Philo's Contribution to Religion (1919), pp. 192, 234. Mai- 
monides was at one with Philo in interpreting the approach to God as 
being equivalent to Knowledge of Him ( Guide 1. xviii. and lx.; 11. xxxvi.)* 
Elsewhere ( Guide 1. liv.) Maimonides thinks more of the moral side of 
the relationship. 

It may be pointed out that, unlike Irenaeus, Origen and Tertullian, 
Philo draws no distinction (any more than Plato does) between o//,oiWis 
(similitudo) and /u/x^cris (imitatio). Thus : man must imitate God as far 
as he can, omitting nothing which may lead to the attainable similarity 
(De Humanitate 23, M. II. 404, C.-W. v. 319 pup. tier 6 at 6 eov KaO ’ ocrov 
olov T6, prj 8 ev 7 rapa\i 7 r 6 vTa r <ov els rrjv ivSe^o/Jievrjv ef o/xotcocri v). Here 
Philo was possibly influenced by Hebraic thought. How can man 
resemble God ? Only by imitating his attributes. In this view, Imi¬ 
tation = the only Resemblance attainable by man. 

On the parallel to another Philonean idea in Pharisaic thought 
(apeo-Keca) see Note 23 below. 

Philo’s description (quoted in the course of the text) of mind as a 
“fragment” or “shred” of God occurs in De Somniis , i. 6 (M. 1. 625, 
C.-W. iii. 212, iv avOponvii) 8e vovs, d.Tr6cnra.<rpa Oeiov tuv). Philo quotes 
Gen. ii. 7. This idea persisted in later Jewish thought. Thus Aaron of 
Rawicz, at the beginning of his Ethical Will (rDYin T1D, Breslau, 1830), 
writes that the Israelite’s soul is a portion of the divine substance 
mxn mo 'jv miDxyio pbn ion mxn now). See also the 

informing article by L. Ginzberg on Adam Kadmon (“the original 
man”) in Jewish Encyclopedia , i. 181 seq. 
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For Philo’s enunciation of the doctrine that the Model which man 
imitates is mediate , the following passage will suffice (Eusebius, Evan . 
Prep. vii. i, ed. Gifford ill. (i) p. 349): 

Why, as if speaking of another God, does he say, In the image of God I made 
man, and not in the image of himself? With consummate beauty and wisdom is 
this oracle expressed. For nothing mortal could be made in the likeness of the Most 
High God and Father of the universe, but in the likeness of the second god, who is 
the Word of the former. For it was right that the rational character in the soul of 
man should be impressed on it by the divine Word; since the God who is prior to 
the Word is superior to every rational nature; and it was not lawful for any created 
thing to be made like to him who is set above the Word in the most excellent and 
unique nature. 

Elsewhere Philo expresses himself without reference to the Logos, 
when he describes man’s mind, on the basis of Genesis i. 26, as the 
element of resemblance. Nothing earth-born is more like God than is 
man, but the likeness is not bodily (77 Se eiKw AcAcktcu Kara tov rrjs 
if/vxys rfytpova vovv ), “ the mind which exists in each individual has been 
created after the likeness of that One Mind which is in the universe as 
its primitive model, being in some sort the God of that body which carries 
it about and bears its image within it (rpoVoi/ nva Oeos tov cfrepovTos 
kcu dyaXfjLaTocfaopovvTos avTov). In the same rank that the great Governor 
occupies in the universal world, that same as it seems does the mind of 
man occupy in man” (.De Opif. Mund. xxiii., M. 1. 16, C.-W. i. 23). 
There is a fine comparison of the soul of man to the Holy One in 
T.B. Berachoth 10 a (ed. Cohen, p. 60). 

On the Hellenistic contrast between the supreme and unknowable 
God and the secondary, creative, knowable God, see J. Burnet, Greek 
Philosophy , vol. i. p. 169. For some valuable comments on the relation 
of Philo’s doctrine to the Rabbinic thought, cf. N. I. Weinstein, Zur 
Genesis der Agada , Frankfort a. M. 1901, pp. 46 seq. 

In further illustration of Philo’s syncretism of “ Midrash and 
philosophy, Plato and the Rabbis,” reference may again be made to 

L. Ginzberg’s article on Adam Kadmon in the Jewish Encyclopedia , 
vol. i. p. 181. The whole article is of great importance. 

Philo’s phrase “heavenly man” (ovpavios avOponros) occurs in Leg. 
AUeg. i, 12 (M. 1. 49, C.-W. i. 69)—this “ heavenly man, as the perfect 
image of the Logos, is neither man nor woman ” (De Opif. Mund. xlvi. 

M. 1. 32, C.-W. i. 46-7) just as in the other passage just cited, the 
original or heavenly man “ as being born in the image of God has no 
participation in any corruptible or earthlike essence; whereas the 
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earthly man is made of loose material, called a lump of clay.” For the 
close Rabbinic parallels see L. Ginzberg ( loc . cit.). 

The mediate character of the Model in the Philonean phraseology is 
paralleled in the Synagogue Marriage Service (T.B. Kethuboth, 8a) where 
in the benediction God is eulogised thus : “ He made man in his image, 
in the image of a form created by him” (m^nn mbn D I i.e. as 

Ginzberg notes, “Adam was created after the image of a God-created 
type.” (Cf. Aqiba’s saying in Mishnah Aboth, iii. 14.) Primordial Adam 
was the “idea” and created man the “image.” On the Marriage Ser¬ 
vice comp, my note in the Annotated ed. of the Hebrew Prayer Book , 
p. ccvi. See also Note 8 below. 


NOTE 3. 

The reference to J. Estlin Carpenter is to his Theism in Medieval 
India , 1921, p. 62. Cf. “His (Buddha’s) person is the pivot on which 
all Buddhist thought turns, and the ideal at which every believer should 
aim ” (M. Anesaki in Hastings’ Encycl. R . and E . v. 448). 

On Buddha cf. also 0 . Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism (ii. 9), where 
he compares the Bodhicaryavatara of Santiveda (seventh century) to a 
Kempis’ De Imitatione Christi . Cf. also E. M. Bowden, Imitation of 
Buddha , p. 8 ; this writer notes the element of kindness to animals. Cf. 
Midrash Tanhuma (ed. Buber) p. 17, and notes 63, 64 with the parallels. 

The quotation from Abu Said (the tenth century Moslem mystic) is 
summarised from R. A. Nicholson’s Studies in Islamic Mysticism (1921) 
pp. 15 seq. ; on the “perfect man ” see op. cit . 86, 88, 206. On Maimon’s 
eulogy of Moses see L. Simmons in the Jewish Quarterly Review , 1890, 
ii. 65. 


NOTE 4. 

Sir J. G. Frazer’s Psyche's Task , a “ Discourse concerning the In¬ 
fluence of Superstition on the Growth of Institutions,” first appeared in 
1909 ; a second edition was published in 1913. In the Introduction, the 
author sums up his thesis in four propositions : 

I. Among certain races and at certain times Superstition has strengthened the 
respect for government, especially monarchical government, and has thereby con¬ 
tributed to the establishment and maintenance of civil order. 
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II. Among certain races and at certain times Superstition has strengthened the- 
respect for private property and has thereby contributed to the security of its 
enjoyment. 

III. Among certain races and at certain times Superstition has strengthened the 
respect for marriage and has thereby contributed to a stricter observance of the rules 
of sexual morality both among the married and unmarried. 

IV. Among certain races and at certain times Superstition has strengthened the 
respect for human life and has thereby contributed to the security of its enjoyment. 

An optimistic moral has never been more brilliantly drawn from the 
history of human institutions. Is it possible to extract a parallel 
solace from human nature itself ? Some Pharisaic teachers thought it 
possible. “ And God saw every thing that he had made, and behold, it 
was good exceedingly ” (Genesis i. 31). “Every thing ? ” asks the Rabbi. 
“He hath made everything beautiful in its time” (Eccles. iii. 11). 
Again the Rabbinic query : “ Every thing ? ” The answer is affirmative, 
for it is the evil yeser which is intended in Genesis by the adverb 
exceedingly good. (In other versions, for which see Theodor’s notes in 
his edition of Genesis Rabba, pp. 71-2, the deduction is made from 
other verbal elements of the text, such as the conjunction and behold.) 
Is, then, the evil yeser a good? Yes, for but for it a man would not 
build a house, nor marry a wife, nor bear children, [nor pursue business, 
nor plant a vineyard, so that the world order would not be maintained]. 
The words in brackets occur in some versions. In the Midrash in 
Psalm xxxvii. (ed. Buber, p. 252) the same useful social ends are 
ascribed, from another text, to men’s envy of one another. In Theodor’s 
edition of Gen. Rabba, ch. ix. § 7 the words are simply: 

• inn nv nr nxo mo mm .210 mf nr 210 run n 0^2 }»m 
r 6 i n '2 nnx m2 *6 yin nx* ^iW .Nnons Kin nxo 21D yin ns* ' 2 t 
rui nsop ton '2 (rn r 6 np) -idix npi .qu 2 rn^in t 6 i ns?x urn 

This passage is referred to in First Series p. 69 and the whole subject 
is further treated in the present writer’s Permanent Values in Judaism 
(New York 1923), Lecture I on “The Permanent Value of Primitive 
Ideas.” 

The same profound idea, that the evil in man may be made to sub¬ 
serve a good purpose, is expressed in several other early Rabbinic passages. 
In the text Deut. vi. 5 the word for “ heart ” is 22^ (with two beths). 
On which the Sifre (ed. Friedmann, 73a): “And thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, with thy two yesers, the good and the 
evil yeser. Or, alternatively, with all thy heart, that thy heart be not 
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divided towards the Omnipresent.” The same thought is found in the 
Mishnah Berachoth ix. 5 and in the Talmud on the passage; cf. Tosefta 
vi. 7 ed. Zuckermandel, p. 15, and Targum J. on the Deuteronomic 
text. Maimonides explains that the idea is that even in moments of 
transgression or anger man must not omit his consciousness of loving 
duty towards God. But the thought is far deeper than that. It points 
to the organic unity of human nature, compounded though it is of two 
elements, one good and one evil, and both elements must be used to do 
God’s work in the world. (Cf. Abrahams and Montefiore, Aspects of 
Judaism, 1895, p. 95.) 

So, too, in another side of the Rabbinic conception of the evil yeser. 
This yeser must be captured for good ends by the good yeser. Not only 
must “ a man excite his good yeser (impulse) against his evil yeser, for 
it is said Be ye angry and sin not” (Ps. iv. 10, T.B. Berachoth, 5a), but 
the evil yeser must be forcibly deported to the house of learning and 
compelled to join in the discipline of study. “ If that ugly one (the evil 
yeser) meets thee, drag him to the house of learning” (T.B. Qiddushin, 
30 b). Or, finally, the good yeser may unite the evil yeser with itself, so 
that the two may cooperate in good. Thus is explained Psalm lxxxvi. 
11 (where again the form with two beths is found). “Unite my 
heart to fear thy name ”—the unwilling cattle must be forced to bear 
the yoke so that the two may plough together (Midrash, ad loc.). “I 
will praise thee, 0 Lord my God, with all my heart (' 23 1 ? ^33) ” exclaims 
the Psalmist. “ With the good yeser and with the evil yeser,” comments 
the Midrash (ed. Buber, p. 374) “ so that I may pray with full sincerity” 
(this seems the meaning of the last clause). The recognition of the lower 
instincts leads to man’s self-knowledge, and this to a frank effort to 
make the best of his composite nature, and to direct his very passions 
to a divine end. 


NOTE 5. 

Kipling, in Buddha at Kamakura, satirises the tendency in the 
last stanza of that wonderful poem : 

But when the morning prayer is prayed, 

Think, ere ye pass to strife and trade, 

Is God in human image made 
No nearer than Kamakura ? 


A. II. 


11 
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As a warning against Western “superiority,” the satire is just. 
Mr Tillyard, however, better realises the full significance and validity 
of this anthropomorphic tendency. Jehuda Halevi much earlier also 
said that “ we shall find nothing resembling God more finely than the 
rational soul ”—in other words, the perfect faculty as found imperfectly 
in man ( Cusari iv. 3, ed. Hirschfeld, p. 209). 

On the complaint of Xenophanes (fr. 16) that the Ethiopian gods 
are black and snub-nosed, while those of the Thracians are blue-eyed 
and red-haired, compare J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, vol. i. p. 35. See 
also Frazer, Golden Bough, “Taboo ” p. 387; the “ Dying God ” pp. 3, 194. 

Xenophanes’ proviso that for man to make a god in his own image 
required belief and artistic power, really gives away his argument. 
Whence came the belief and the power? This is the real question. 
One answer, and not the least plausible, is that the source is Kinship 
of human and divine, for which Xenophanes makes no allowance. 
Nor is it clear why P. Shorey, in the last volume of Hastings’ Encyc. 
Eel. and Ethics (xii. 48), says of the other side of the relationship— 
“the assimilation of the human to the divine”—that “it is not a prac-. 
ticable final philosophy of the supreme human good for any race of 
men in whom the will to live persists.” True, the Imitation tends 
towards “other-worldliness.” But there can be no absolute divorce 
between this and “ worldliness.” Xenophanes thought it ridiculous for 
God to be depicted as like man. Are the moderns to think it equally 
ridiculous for man to aim at godlikeness? Toy well argues that the 
Imitation of God is one of the most advanced triumphs of religion 
(Introduction to History of Religions, 1913, pp. 3, 266-7). 


NOTE 6. 

Sacrifice also had its part in the Pharisaic ideal. It has often been 
pointed out that the aqeda (binding) of Isaac fills an important place 
in Jewish thought, parallel to that of the Crucifixion in Christian 
martyrdom. Israel Levi has devoted an important essay to the subject 
(“Le Sacrifice d’lsaac et la Mort de Jesus” in Revue des Etudes Juives, 
vol. lxiv. 1912, pp. 161 seq.). Appeal is made to the Sacrifice of Isaac 
in two ways, (1) in its redeeming function, as a ground for the divine 
mercy to Isaac’s descendants, and (2) as a model for martyred Israel 
to imitate in all ages. Very significant is the phrase “perfect burnt- 
offering” (nD'DD n'piy) applied to the aqeda (Genesis Rabba, ch. lxiv). 
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Equally arresting is the sentence that because of Isaac offering himself 
on the altar, God will in futurity quicken the dead (Pesiqta de R. 
Kahana, ed. Buber, 200 b). All this, and the use of the aqeda in the 
Synagogue liturgy, is fully discussed by Levi. 

As to the date at which the aqeda attained this position in Judaism, 
opinions differ. A. Geiger (Jiidische Zeitschrift, 1871, vol. x. p. 171) 
places it in the third Christian century, and thinks that the Synagogue 
was indebted to the Church. I. Levi contests this view. “ The Syna¬ 
gogue Ritual for the New Year was already in existence in the first 
century, and as the passage relating to the aqeda is an integral part 
thereof, we may be certain that the doctrine was already popular at 
that time” (op. cit. p. 178). Levi discusses the relation of the Pauline 
treatment of the Crucifixion to the Pharisaic use of the aqeda, in the 
same essay. 

Obviously, the Rabbinic use of the Sacrifice of Isaac is essentially 
an element in the doctrine of the “Merits of the Fathers” (nilN niDf). 
On this doctrine much has been written. A. Marmorstein has recently 
devoted a special monograph to the subject, and has usefully collected 
and discussed a large number of passages. 

As an incentive to martyrdom for Judaism, the aqeda is often cited 
in the Middle Ages. This application of Isaac’s Sacrifice is pathetic in 
the extreme. It reaches through the ages; thus it is very strongly 
enforced by Isaiah Horowitz, a famous mystic and rabbi who, born in 
Prague in 1555, died in Safed c. 1630. The equation of the martyr to 
Isaac may be found in his master-work The Two Tables of the Covenant 
(Shene Luhoth ha-Berith), fol. 61 a (foot). To quote a very much earlier 
passage (dating from a period between 63 B.c. and 38 a.d.), the author 
of the (so-called) Fourth Book of the Maccabees has this appeal (ch. xvi. 
16—25): 

My sons, noble is the fight; and do ye, being called thereto to bear witness of 
our people, fight therein zealously on behalf of the Law of our fathers. For it 
would be shameful if, while this aged man (Eleazar) endured the agony for religion’s 
sake, you that are young men shrank before the pain. Eemember that for the sake 
of God ye have come into the world, and have enjoyed life, and that therefore ye 
owe it to God to endure all pain for his sake; for whom also our father Abraham made 
haste to sacrifice his son Isaac, the ancestor of our people; and Isaac, seeing his 
father’s hand lifting the knife against him, did not shrink....With these words the 
mother of the seven encouraged every single one of her sons to die rather than 
transgress the ordinance of God; they themselves also knowing well that men 
dying for God live unto God as live Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the 
patriarchs. 
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And so, in his peroration, the preacher (xviii. 20) can exclaim: “Ah, 
cruel was the day, and yet not cruel, when the cruel tyrant of the 
Greeks set the fire blazing for his barbarous braziers,” and so forth. 
(On the date of IV. Maces, see L. B. Townshend in Charles’ Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha, vol. ii. p. 654.) For a similar Talmudic application 
of the martyrdom of the seven sons, see T.B. Gittin 57 b, and compare 
Midrash Echa Rabba (on Lamentations i. 16). 

NOTE 7. 

The “upright form” as man’s peculiar quality is part of Ovid’s 
picture in Metamorph. i. 76—88; cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, iv. 288— 
299. This recalls the opdiov of Symmachus. 

Z. Frankel ( Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta, Leipzig, 1841, p. 188) 
called attention to the same idea in the LXX of I Samuel xxviii. 14. 
The Witch of Endor sees “gods coming up out of the earth,” and in 
answer to Saul’s further question, she replies, I saw “an erect man 
(avSpa opOiov) coming out of the earth.” E. Nestle, who inaccurately 
claims to be the first to compare this with Symmachus’ rendering of 
Gen. i. 27, rightly contends that we have here the conception that the 
upright human stature was an element in the god-like image ( Margin- 
alien und Materialien, Tubingen, 1893, p. 3). Wellhausen thinks that 
the LXX read PjpT for the JpT of M.T. He refuses to accept Frankel’s 
suggestion that the LXX refers to the myth that usually, in necro¬ 
mantic recalls, persons appear upside-down (T.B. Sanhedrin, 65 a), 
Samuel appears in his upright (usual) shape (. Der Text der Bucher 
Samuel, 1871, p. 13). 

It may be suggested that the confusion in the LXX rendering of 
Eccles. vii. 29 is due to an underlying reference to the same idea. 
The Midrash, applying all this context to Adam, may also have thought 
of the idea in relation to the text (“ God made man upright ” "C”). 

According to the Aboth de R. Nathan, ch. i. (ed. Schechter, p. j) 
the serpent was envious of man’s upright form. Because of this desire, 
the serpent was doomed to crawl on the ground; previously the serpent 
had feet (Genesis Rabba, xx. § 5, ed. Theodor, p. 186. Of. p. 177). 
This idea is referred to by Josephus : “ Depriving him (the serpent) of 
his feet, God made him trail and crawl on the ground” (I. Antiq. i. end). 

In Daniel, as in Pharisaic Judaism generally, the “human form” is 
contrasted to the bestial to imply spirituality. (Cf. A. Bevan, Daniel , 
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p. 119; 0 . Toy, Polychrome Ezekiel , p. 96.) There is a pretty poetical 
combination of the physical and spiritual, the upright form and quality 
of soul, in the description of Adam (Pirque It. Eleazar, ch. xi). He 
“stood upright adorned with the Image of God” (QVlto mD“Q INI no 

vbji to noy). 


NOTE 8. 

An excellent account of the facts and legends associated with 
Bannaah (or Bannayah) is given by L. Ginzberg in the Jewish En¬ 
cyclopedia, ii. 494. Add, for the sun-like heels of Adam, a reference 
to Mid rash Rabba on Eccles. viii. (beginning), and parallels. Compare 
further the “ coats of light ” in which (according to R. Meir) Adam 
and Eve were clothed in Paradise after their disobedience (Gen. 
Rabba xx. §12). See also Odes of Solomon xxv. (and elsewhere). Adam 
obviously recovered his pristine garb of light after his bodily death. 

According to Rashi it is Jacob who is intended by the phrase 

tonDn to n»vy ■opim • ^pvn rnona ntonw 

This is derived from Gen. Rabba lx viii. § 12, on the basis of Isaiah 
xlix. 3 : “ Israel in whom I am glorified (or I glorify myself), thou art 
he whose eikon is engraved on high.” C. F. Burney refers to this 
passage in discussing John i. 51 (Aramaic Original of the Fourth 
Gospel , p. 115). In Luke’s Genealogy (iii. 38) the direct propinquity of 
Adam to deity seems expressed in roS ’ASa/x, tov Oeov, unless the last 
words go back to the beginning of the genealogy (“—a gigantic paren¬ 
thesis ” as Plummer well objects). 

On JplH (possibly Sei/caror, but more probably a variant of pip'K 
Jkoviov, <llkwv), see S. Krauss, Griechische und Lateinische Lehnw'drter 
im Talmud, Midrasch und Tar gum, vol. ii. 1899, p. 202. Cf. also 
op. cit. p. 40, where many references are made to the use of the word 
in Rabbinic literature. 

Here only one or two remarks need be made. The murderer tampers 
with the eikon of God (Exod. Rabba xxx. § 16). A very strong use of 
the simile occurs in T. B. Sanhedrin, 46 b. The hanged criminal must 
be speedily cut down (Deut. xxi. 23), because of man’s likeness to God. 
“ R. Meir said : It may be likened to twin brothers who resemble each 
other; one of whom is king over the whole world, and the other be¬ 
came a robber. The latter was caught and crucified (3lto)* Every 
passer-by said: It seems as though the king is hanging here. The 
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king commanded: Take him down.” From the other side, the man who 
fails to bring to life, by abstaining from begetting children, “diminishes 
the likeness ” (niD“D DytDO, T.B. Yebamoth, 63 b). Human life is 
defined as '3piH D1DT (T.B. Moed Qaton, 15b top). 

Another characteristic figure is the mould from which coins are 
struck. The divine Image is God’s sela (Jyp y*?D, T.B. Aboda Zara, 
54 b). Yet there is a difference. Man casts many coins from the same 
mould (Dnin), and all are alike. But God made all men from the 
mould of Adam, and not one resembles his fellow-man (T.B. San¬ 
hedrin, 37 a). 


NOTE 9. 

There is no need to summarise the discussions of the Genesis texts, 
which are so fully and ably elaborated in the commentaries, particularly 
in S. R. Driver’s edition in the “ Westminster,” and J. Skinner’s in the 
“International Critical” series. It may be well to make a reference to 
Saadiah’s Commentary, and to David Qimhi’s Commentary on Genesis, 
edited by A. Ginzburg (Pressburg, 1842), where there are very lengthy 
notes on the Adam story and the creation of man. With these may 
be compared Qimhi’s terser remarks s.v. tb'i in his Dictionary (Sefer 
ha-Shorashim). See also Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, Part I, 
chs. x—3 (English ed. by M. Friedlander, vol. i. pp. 28 seq.). The 
reader will also find it profitable to consult M. Friedlander’s Essays 
on the Writings of Abraham Ibn Ezra (1877), pp. 24 seq., especially with 
regard to the prevalence of the theory of the microcosm (|Dpn D^iy), 
which became “a favourite among the Jewish writers of the Middle 
Ages.” On the same subject there is an article in the Jewish Ency¬ 
clopedia, viii. pp. 544 seq.; the articles in the same work on Sabbethai 
Donnolo (iv. p. 639) and Moses Cordovero (x. p. 370) may also be named. 
Donnolo’s views on the creation of man in the image of God are con¬ 
tained in his DIN HOT: CHIT’S, ed. Jellinek (Leipzig, 1854). A 

valuable discussion of Gen. i. 26 etc. may be read in A. Geiger’s article 
in Jiidische Zeitschrift fur Wissenschaft und Leben (Breslau, 1862), 
vol. i. pp. 40 seq. (Cf. the same author’s Urschrift, p. 329.) Again, the 
first chapter of V. Zapletal’s Alttestamentliches (Freiburg, 1903) deals 
fully with “ Das Ebenbild Gottes im Menschen.” 
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NOTE io. 

The force of the divine “envy” in the O.T., as Rabbinically in¬ 
terpreted, is well brought out by the Rabbinic contrast between Ps. c. 3 
and Ezekiel xxix. 3. The Psalmist says of God “he made us”; Pharaoh 
boasts that he is the author of his own existence (Genesis Rabba, ch. c. 
§1). Incidentally the next remark in the Midrash deserves attention. 
“ R. Aha said: He made us and we must perfect (or complete) our 
soul unto him ” (uTHC^SJ nN UN ^>1). Throughout life and at 

its close, man is God’s. Of Noah’s son Shem we are- told (Mid. Tan- 
huma on Gen. ix. 18, ed. Buber, p. 46) that “he was stainless and 
perfect unto his Creator (iXTil 1 ? Shem was a great 

favourite with the Rabbis; his and Eber’s “ academy ” was the proto¬ 
type of the Pharisaic houses of study ( Jewish Encyclopedia, xi. 261). 

It was not to be expected that the Rabbis would discuss Genesis 
iii. 22 in relation to the Greek doctrine of the “envy of the gods.” 
Philo, naturally, was in a different case. He has the Greek theory 
clearly in mind, for he uses the very word (<f>0ovos) common in Hero¬ 
dotus and other writers in such contexts. He emphatically disputes 
the suggestion that Genesis implies the Greek doctrine. “There is no 
uncertainty or envy in God” (ovre cvSuao-yaos ovtc <f>66 ros ~ep\ Oeov). 
Sometimes, continues Philo, God acts quite differently to man, some¬ 
times he disciplines man as a father his son. It is not God but 
man who hesitates, “ lest perchance he put forth his hand.” As for 
God : “ It is altogether impossible that God should envy either im¬ 
mortality or any good whatsoever to any other. Here is an indisputable 
proof. ” God made the world without pressure from anyone; he ordered 
it with a vast harmony of blessings. God’s very denial of earthly im¬ 
mortality to man after his depravity was a boon; for the longer the 
life of the depraved the greater his misery, a grave misfortune to 
himself and to others. See Aucher, Philonis Judaei Paralipdmena 
Armena (1826), pp. 57 seq.; J. Rendel Harris, Fragments of Philo 
Judaeus (1886), p. 15 ; C. D. Yonge, The Works of Philo Judaeus 
(1855), vo1 - iv - PP- 312 seq. 

Philo does not discuss this question in relation to the Hebrew 
phrase (“a jealous God,” Exod. xx. 5, etc.) which verbally comes so 
close to the cf>6ovepbv eov to Belov of Herodotus (i. 32). But God’s 
jealousy in the Hebrew idea is simply his claim to uniqueness, there 
must be no rival near the throne. 
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The Midrash on Exod. vii. i ranges together for obloquy the “ four 
men who claimed divine quality ” (mr6x povy DK Vt^y^)- See Tanhuma 
ed. Buber, Exodus, p. 23, and compare Exod. Rabba on the text quoted. 
Besides Pharaoh (already referred to), there are Hiram (Ezek. xxviii. 2), 
Nebuchadnezzar (Isaiah xiv. 14) and Joash (2 Chr. xxiv. 17). “Because 
Pharaoh made himself a god, go thou and become a god over him, drive 
him down to contempt even as he raised himself high.” The view of 
the Midrash here is identical with the proverbial maxim: “Pride comes 
before a fall.” (There is closer parallel between Hebrew and Greek 
thought concerning vfipis than (f> 6 ovos). Cf. for a similar range of ideas 
Proverbs xxix. 23 and Matthew xxiii. 12, with T.B. Erubin (“Who¬ 
ever exalts himself God brings low,” n"3pn 1D¥I? ITQJOn ^d), and 

the other parallels cited in the Commentaries. Particularly good is 
A. Wuensche who, in his Neue Beitrage zur Erlauterung der Evangelien 
(1878), pp. 281—2, has a fine collection of Pharisaic praises of humility. 
For a famous medieval eulogy of the same virtue, attention may be di¬ 
rected to the oft-printed Letter of Nahmanides addressed from Palestine 
to his son in Spain. The Letter appears in several editions of the 
Synagogue Prayer-Book, and both the text and an English translation 
are included in B. Halper’s Anthology of Post-Biblical Hebrew Litera¬ 
ture, Philadelphia, 1921, vol. i. p. 130 and vol. ii. p. 171. Philo’s 
treatment of the Stoic objtrts (self-conceit) is admirably analysed by 
C. G. Montefiore in his Florilegium Philonis {Jewish Quarterly Review , 
1894, vol. vii. pp. 504 seq.). The whole of Mr Montefiore’s Florilegium , 
as original as it is penetrating, should be carefully studied by those 
who wish to understand Philo’s religion. It is a necessary supplement 
to Drummond’s work. 

In fine, Genesis iii. 22 connects itself less with Gen. i. 26 than with 
the episode described in Gen. xi. The divine anxiety as to man’s 
assumption of the divine r 61 e is, as it were, justified by man’s arrogant 
attempt to storm the heavens. (Cf. A. Ehrenzweig in Marti’s Z. A. IF., 
vol. 39, 1921, p. 83.) Cf. also Isaiah’s satire on Lucifer’s arrogance in 
ch. xiv. 


NOTE 11. 

See particularly, for the part-angelic part-bestial nature of man, 
Genesis Rabba, ch. viii. § 11 (ed. Theodor, pp. 64 seq.), and the parallels 
quoted in Theodor’s notes. With this compare Hitopadesa Prastavana 
25: “Food, sleep, fear, and sexual intercourse—this (set is) the common 
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property of men with brutes.” But the Indian parallel does not con¬ 
tinue to the other half, for it trails off into the generality : “ Virtue is 
the great distinction of men.” How influential this view, of the part- 
angelic part-bestial nature of man, has been through the ages may be 
seen in Pico della Mirandola’s Oration (published after the author’s 
death in 1493), and in the recent revival of the thesis by Dean Inge. 

NOTE 12. 

The tendency to extend the older Rabbinic illustrations of the 
Imitation of God was the natural outcome of the tradition. Mercy and 
loving-kindness were specially cited by the earlier Pharisaic imitationists. 
Later writers built upon this structure. See further Note 17 below. 

The following passage is a characteristic exposition of the method : 

It is a positive duty derived from the Law for man to resemble God (niD*inS 
'JT 1 V^K), as it is written: And thou shalt walk in his ways (Deut. xxviii. 9). Our 
Sages, of blessed memory, traditionally explained this to mean: As he is merciful, 
he thou also merciful. This is what God said concerning Abraham, that he would 
command his children after him, to keep the way of the Lord (Gen. xviii. 19). And 
so with all the qualities of God , man must see to it that he, too, shall possess every 
such attribute (n HUD 13 IT IT XI n DUE? DIKn HXV n" 3 p .*6 12 DMTOn ^3 pi). 

This passage occurs (ch. i. § 11) in the Shorter Form of Eleazar 
Azkari’s D^YTI (Book of the Godfearers), printed at the end of 
Abraham Danzig’s min 1131 'D (Wilna, 1828). Abraham Danzig, 
be it noted, was a spiritual heir of the Pharisees. His popular Guide 
{the Life of Man , DIN ”n) combines, in genuine Pharisaic style, obe¬ 
dience to ritual rules with the response to the individual appeal of 
inward religion. Indeed among the favourite Hebrew moral books are 
just those which combine legalism with mysticism. Particularly to be 
noted is the opening of Danzig’s Life of Man, which like Maimonides’ 
Code places the Imitation of God in the forefront of the religious life. 

Eleazar Azkari’s work, written at Safed in 1588, bases itself on the 
text: All my bones shall say, Lord, who is like unto thee ? (Psalm xxxv. 
10). Hence he groups all religious discipline, thought and emotion round 
the “eight organs”—heart, eye, mouth, nose, ear, hand, foot, head (cf. 
Pesiqta R. ix. p. 32 a). Incidentally, it may be observed that to Azkari 
the Imitation of God is mediate, not absolute —the model is present in 
God’s attributes, not in God himself (ch. v. p. 12 a). On the question of 
Attributes in Jewish scholasticism, see I. Husik, A History of Mediaeval 
Jewish Philosophy (1906), Index s.v. Attributes. 
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These later ideas attach themselves to the older. In the Song of 
Songs i. 15, “Lo thou art fair, my love,” God is taken as addressing 
Israel—“My loved one, in that thou walkest in my ways.” (Midrash 
Zuta ed. Buber, p. 16.) 

That Jewish theology, in the main rationalistic in the Aristotelian 
sense, sets up not the Absolute God but God’s moral attributes as the 
subject of man’s emulation is well expressed by K. Kohler ( Jewish 
Theology , 1918, p. 102) as follows: 

Scripture says of God that he “walketh in holiness” (Ps. lxxvii. 14), and ac¬ 
cordingly morality in man is spoken of as “walking in the ways of God” (Deut. 
x. 12, xi. 22, etc.). “ Walk before me and be perfect!” says God to Abraham (Gen. 
xviii. 19). Moses approached God with two petitions,—the one, “Show me thy 
ways that I may know thee ! ” the other, “ Show me, I pray thee, thy glory! ” In 
response to the latter God said, “ No man can see me and live,” but the former 
petition was granted in that the Lord revealed himself in his moral attributes 
(Exod. xxxiii. 13—23). These alone can be understood and emulated by man; in 
regard to the so-called metaphysical attributes, God will ever remain beyond human 
comprehension and emulation. 

Mystical Judaism would not accept this limitation, but it is a 
limitation deep-set in rationalistic Judaism. The scholastic discussion, 
beginning with Saadiah, as to the lawfulness of ascribing positive attri¬ 
butes to God, does not concern our present subject. (On the attribute 
question see Jewish Encyclopedia , ii. 294 seq.) A hymn like Jehuda 
Halevi’s God , whom shall I compare to thee ? expresses both man’s 
inability to penetrate to the divine mystery and the power to know 
God through his moral manifestation, while the fuller knowledge comes 
hereafter. 

Deep, deep beyond all fathoming, 

Far, far beyond all measuring, 

We can but seek thy deeds alone; 

When bow thy saints before thy throne 
Then is thy faithfulness made known. 

Pure souls behold thee, and no need 
Have they of light: they hear and heed 
Thee with the soul’s keen eye, although 
The ear of flesh be dull and slow. 

Their voices answer to and fro. 

The whole poem may be read in The Jewish Year by Alice Lucas 
(1898, p. 5). Such thoughts are common in the Synagogue hymnology. 
Compare and contrast the extracts from Ibn Gabirol’s Royal Crown in 
the same volume, pp. 140 seq. 
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NOTE 13. 

Cordovero’s analysis has its analogue in Pharisaic phraseology. The 
heavenly ear and eye b& pi? i"6l?D b& Jtx) are terms used already 

by Johanan b. Zakkai. (Tosefta Baba Qama vii. 2 .) Cf. Bacher, Agada 
der Tannaiten , i. 32 [ed. 2, p. 29]. Here, too, reference may be made 
to Johanan b. Zakkai’s remarkable eulogy of the Agada (homiletic and 
spiritual interpretation of Scripture) as leading to Imitation. “ If it be 
thy desire to recognise him who spake and the world was, learn the 
Agada, for by that means thou understandest the Holy One, and 
cleavest to his ways” (SifrS to Deut. xi. 22). In this exposition we 
have represented the ideal side of the Pharisaic “ Schriftgelehrten ” 
upon whom so much scorn is sometimes thrown. For the meeting¬ 
house of the Rabbis is the place where God’s wondrous greatness is 
taught (,T2pn bv rmbni D'lno vn Dw). Cf. Bacher, op. cit. 31 [27]. 

Again Cordovero’s reference to God as the Model for man’s imitation 
in regard to suffering abuse in silence, is paralleled in the Midrash to 
Psalm lxxxvi (ed. Buber, p. 372). “Preserve my soul, for I am godly 
(TDn) : whoever hears himself cursed and is silent, though he has the 
power to destroy (his assailant) becomes a partner with God, who hears 
the blasphemies of heathens and ignores them. David heard himself 
reviled (by Shimei), but was silent. Therefore he says : Preserve my 
soul, for I am godly.” 


NOTE 14. 

In order to be the Perfect Model for Israel’s imitation, God himself 
sets an example of obeying his own law. In the Introduction to his 
translation of T.B. Berachoth, thinking of such passages as fol. 6 a, 7 a, 
A. Cohen writes : 

God is perfection, and man can only strive after perfection by imitating his 
way. He is the Pattern upon which human life should be modelled. 

Starting from this principle, it is a natural step to regard God as the complete 
exemplar of conduct, and the ideal life demanded by Judaism but a reflection of his. 
Not only are the divine attributes of holiness, justice, charity and mercy to become 
human attributes, but if God has commanded the Israelite to obey the precepts of 
the Torah, he himself shows the way by submitting to them. He has enjoined the 
sacred act of prayer; therefore he too must pray, so that his creatures should do as 
he does. He has ordained the wearing of the phylacteries; he obeys his ordinances > 
and his people must follow in his ways. 
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This explanation throws new light on the Talmudic statements that 
God studies his own Torah daily (T.B. Aboda Zara 3 b), and, besides 
phylacteries, wears the fringed garment or tallith (T.B. Rosh Hashana 
17 b). Weber ascribes such ideas to the “Judaizing” (Judaisirung) 
of the God-idea, as a coarsening process ( Jiidische Theologie, § 32). The 
anthropomorphic tendency of such passages, however, is best explained, 
with Mr Cohen, as an element in the idea of Imitation. Looked at 
from another side of the same idea, such conceptions are explicable as 
an attempt towards what S. Schechter described as “ humanising the 
Deity.” As the same writer remarks : “ A great number of scriptural 
passages, when considered in the light of Rabbinical interpretation, 
represent nothing else but a record of a sort of Imitatio hominis on the 
part of God ” (1 Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology , p. 38). That God, in 
the exhibition of his might, nay in order to exhibit his might, is merciful 
to sinners, is expressed in the very strongly human phrase (T.B. Yoma 
69 b) that God “ conquers his yeser ” (nv DX £ 013 ) which some modern 
editors would weaken to “ his wrath ” (1DJ13 nx £’313). As has been 
argued elsewhere, the Imitatio hominis is a logical correlative of the 
Imitatio Dei. 

In this connection there is an interesting parallel between Talmud 
and New Testament. God not only prays himself but he teaches Israel 
how to pray (T.B. Berachoth 7 a, Rosh Hashana 17 b as cited above). 
With this compare both the fact of the Lord’s Prayer itself, and the 
preliminary to it in Luke xi. 1 : “ One of the disciples said unto him, 
Lord, teach us to pray.” In Rosh Hashana 17 b we read : “The Holy 
One, blessed be he, enwrapped himself and showed to Moses the order 
of prayer (r6an VID nWtb b nXVTl).” 

NOTE 15. 

In August 1649, Sir Kenelm Digby was banished, and hastily 
crossed the Channel. While at Calis (Calais) in October, he translated 
Albertus Magnus’ De Adhaerendo Deo . The version was published in 
London in 1654. The opening passage of the Dedication to his mother 
is so attractive, that the temptation is irresistible to find space for it: 

When lately I was commanded out of England, I was so streightened in time, 
that I was not able to carry anything with me, besides what I had about me. And 
the difficulties that my servants met in bringing my carriages after me, made me 
remain here sometimes in want of my ordinary attendants, and of such necessaries 
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as I had dayly need of. I was not so sensible of any, as of the deprivation of my 
bookes: which in all fortunes I have ever found my best companions ; and in whose 
conversation I as well profited, as pleased my self. And therefore in all my journies 
(even the longest and most cumbersome) I have ever used to have a convenient 
store of them with mee. I was now reduced to have none other by me, but a short 
discourse of Albert the great, concerning the perfection of a spiritual life; which at 
my setting forth from London, I had put into my pocket ; invited thereto, by the 
dignity of the subject, the excellency of the author, and the smallnesse of the bulk 
of it. I read it over with much delight; And judged it so profitable a work, that 
I desired to impress the contents of it as deep as I could in my memory: and 
indeed to convert the whole treatise into the very substance of my soul, as hoping, 
it may one day serve mee for a rule to govern my poor devotions by ; as far as my 
feeble eyes may be able to see by the light of so dazzling a sunne. This occasioned 
me to employ my self in rendring in my own tongue the expressions which this 
author had made in Latin. For I believe, scarce any study do’th so vigorously digest 
an other mans notions into the nourishment of ones own minde, as doth the 
translating or the paraphrasing of them. 

It is of interest to note what Albertus Magnus writes elsewhere 
on Ps. 73 [72] 28, the text (Mihi adhaerere Deo, bonum est) from 
which he took the title of his little treatise. 

Et-etiam bonum est mihi adhcerere Deo , tanquam sponso dulcissimo. Genes. 2 
Propter hoc relinquet homo patrem et matrem, et adhaerebit uxori suae. [He addsQ 
Et simili lege sponsa patrem relinquet et matrem, et adhaerebit sponso suo, tan¬ 
quam amico fidelissimo. Psal. Adhaesit anima mea post te: ut tota conglutinetur 
tibi per charitatem. 1 Reg. 18 Anima Jonathae conglutinata est cum anima David. 
Deuteron. 10 Patribus nostris conglutinatus est, et adamavit eos. Tanquam Kegi 
potentissimo. Psal. Innocentes et recti adhaeserunt mihi, quia sustinui te. 

Et hoc valde bonum: quia sibi adhaerentes illuminet: quippe in Psal. dicitur: 
Accedite ad eum, et illuminamini. Multo ergo fortius adhaerentes et illuminatos ad 
se magis trahit. Cant. i. Trahe me post te, et curremus in odorem etc. Glossa. 
Non trahitur nisi adhaeret. Tractos unit sibi. 1 ad Cor. 6 Qui adhaeret Deo, unus 
spiritus est. (Operum Tom. vn. ed. 1651, p. 41.) 


NOTE 16. 

The passage in the Sifra (ed. Weiss, p. ma) on Leviticus xxvi. 12 
(“And I will walk among you”) runs thus, with the necessary emen¬ 
dations from the Yalqut Levit. § 672 : 

iDns ny b"vb ssn? -\bvb ?ncn inn nzb bwn )bwr> .cnnim 'nr&nnni 
-IDD'fc "iS HD Dnx iniS 1 ? I 1 ? 10S .1'3ci?D lOtt'D Dns inis iTTII DTIDl 
• py pa Q'pnifn nr. pm oy b"vb n"npn *rny p pi ssi'a ynn 
onst^ dd 1 ? no Q'pn^ or6 nos rrapm . vizbn n witci inis D'sn Q'pnvi 

Slfl'D 'jnn DW1TD 
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But the equality must not imply the obliteration of the distinction be¬ 
tween Creator and creature, between God and man. Even in the boldest 
flight of the Imitation idea, such a thought was so foreign to the con¬ 
ventional Pharisaism, that the necessary gloss was inserted. Thus the 
Sifra and Yalqut (cf. Rashi’s Commentary on the Pentateuch) guard 
against the thought which the quotation just made might suggest by 
continuing: 

i'nn onxi dvi^x 1 ? on 1 ? *n«m UDib yid'pd -d yby \x-iid rrrv x 1 ? bin' 

nai ay 1 ? 

The whole text runs (Levit. xxvi. 12-13): “And I will walk among 
you, and will be your God, and ye shall be my people. I am the Lord 
your God, which brought you forth out of the land of Egypt, that ye 
should not be their bondmen; and I have broken the bands [or bars] of 
your yoke, and made you go upright.” It is notable that the Midrash 
and Talmud bring the last phrase into relation with Adam (cf. Note 7, 
p. 164 above), for R. Simeon interprets that men were to be 100 cubits 
tall like Adam, or in another view 200 cubits, double Adam’s stature. 
(Cf. T.B. Sanhedrin 100 a with the Sifra.) Similarly tall were to be the 
women. “ Our daughters are fashioned after the pattern of the (nave 
of the) temple” (Ps. cxliv. 12) which was 100 cubits high. It is clear 
that the original homilists had in mind throughout their interpretation 
of Leviticus xxvi. 12 the connection of the Imitation idea with the 
Creation story, and its final exaltation into a spiritual relationship be¬ 
tween God and man in the future life. 

Another arresting passage is Deut. Rabba ch. i. § 12. The Midrash 
interprets the text (Deut. i. 10) 2~b D'DG^n '1D1DD QPH DDJill : Lo ye 
are to-day like the stars of the heaven, [but in future you will resemble] 
the Master. 

.(Dam 1 ? I'dh nivi 1 ? p'ny Dnx 1-6 an 1 ? Tny 1 ? *?ax noaiaa anx avn) 
For God is a fire (Deut. iv. 24) and Israel’s light will become a fire and 
His holy One a flame (Isaiah x. 17). And, says R. Levi b. Hama, as 
idolators resemble their idol (Ps. cxv. 8), how much more must the 
servants of the Lord resemble Him. 

NOTE 17. 

It is scarcely possible to explain the remarks of Abba Saul and 
R. Ishmael on any other theory than Friedmann’s, that the latter was 
disturbed by the former’s comment, and emphatically denies its accuracy. 
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Comparing the Mechilta with the Yalqut (§ 244) on Exodus xv. 2, and 
following the hint of Rashi on T.B. Sabbath 133 b the true text would 
seem to be: 

)wm aim xin no b nmn .(xim 'ax> imaxi idx ‘pixg? xdx .inuxi >^>x nr 
Mechilta] nii^n 1 ? mi -m 1 ? 'b •wax 01 idix ^xyoD” 'in • |i:m Dim nnx qx 

:'idi mison vaa 1 ? nxanx xbx naip 1 ? [nnan 1 ? reads 
Rashi’s note on Sanh. 133 b is very important as to the significance of 
Abba Saul’s thought. 

:vrmn pm 1 ? miDD 6 "vd) 'Dsy nt^yx xini 'ax imax pta^i .1 1 ? non 'in 

In the text I have connected this idea with the curious invocation 
during the procession round the altar on Tabernacles (Mishnah, Sukkah 
iv. 5). The phrase ini '3X is usually interpreted as an equivalent to 
H1H' X3X (Psalm cxviii. 25). See the Dictionaries of Levy (i. p. no) 
and Jastrow (p. 84). For the suggestion that Plutarch ( Symp . iv. vi. 2) 
confused the phrase with the Bacchic cry Evoe, see A. Biichler, Revue 
des Ftudes Juives, xxxvii. 181 ff. Cf. also J. Hochman, Jerusalem Temple 
Festivities, p. 78 onwards, with the Notes at end of the volume. 

It seems to me that the Mishnah, amid the confusions which have 
led to the present readings, points to Exodus xv. 2 as the original 
source. The invocations would thus have arisen from varying interpre¬ 
tations of imaxi. “ Beauty is thine, 0 altar ! ” would emerge from the 
interpretation “and I will beautify him.” The [x]im '3X would attach 
to the interpretation given in the text. It was naturally imagined by 
later authorities that the Hallel (Ps. cxviii. 25) was alluded to, especially 
as the invocation is followed by the prayer “ Save us.” But Exodus xv. 
2 distinctly connects the idea of salvation with 1 H 13 X 1 . The verse runs : 

nnaoDnxi nx 'n*?x imaxi '’ax nr .nyiD”’? b 'n'i m men ny 

The appeal for salvation might -well be based on Israel’s consciousness 
of his duty to model his nature and life on the divine attributes. 
The same verse may also underlie the other phrase of the Mishnah 
riDTD “|bl and also the formula 13 ' 3 'y n^l H' 1 ? 13 X (Sukkah v. 4). 

That this appellation of God “ Ani ve-hu ”—“ I and He ”—points 
to a sort of identification of God with Israel, is forcibly maintained by 
G. Klein (Per aelteste Christliche Katechismus und die Juedische Propa¬ 
ganda- Literatur, Berlin, 1909, pp. 44-49). Klein (p. 48) explains Abba 
Saul’s saying quoted above as based on the explanation equating 1 H 13 X 1 
with Xini '3X. He compares Abba Saul’s further simile, Sifra on 
Levit. xix. 2 : “ Thou shalt be holy, for I the Lord your God am holy : 
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the retinue of a King imitates the royal example ” : no hw 

npnD nvnb Klein concludes: “This is the secret of the 

Shem ha-mephorash (Tetragrammaton). It conceals within it the deepest 
secret of Religion, the unio mystica — the demand to be one with God.” 

Another text which must not be ignored in this discussion is 
Numbers xi. 16 : And the Lord said unto Moses, Gather unto me 
seventy men of the elders of Israel. On this the Midrash Tanhuma 
comments (ed. Buber, p. 60, § 26) : Gather unto Me : this is what the 
Scripture says (Prov. xxii. 11), He that loveth pureness of heart, and 
hath grace in his lips, the King shall be his friend. Why did he not 
say seventy anashim (plural), but seventy ish (singular)? Because 
these were seventy uniquely qualified men, like Me and thee : for the 
Lord is a Man (ish) of War (Exod. xv. 3), and of Moses it is said And 
the man (ish) Moses (Numbers xii. 3) : 

1 1 ? "ids vb nD} "]bn injn vnae> jn yb mo nms ninnn "idkg? nr -b hdds 

b D'on one? nnnvD e?'k D'jnE? ids ?ej”k vbx d'bdk D'ynt? 

: nt^D non^D 'n ■']bi 

Again, on the text Exod. xv. 2 we have the thought that man 
recognises God by His acts and attributes (Mechilta ed. Friedmann, 
p. 37, n. 13). Cf. also Sifre on Deut. vi. 6 : Set these words on thine 
heart, and by that means thou wilt recognise the Holy One and wilt 
cleave to his ways : 

: vm-n pniDi rrnpn ns tod nns id "priDt? pin 1 ? by nbsn onrn jn 

NOTE 18. 

For a fuller form of the same saying lOSI iY'Dpn DnS2 D'&niE? ntP^EP 
1DS1, where various parts of the body are assigned to each human 
parent, and the life, soul, senses, intelligence and so forth are attributed 
to God’s part in the birth, see T.B. Niddah 31 a. 

This baraitha was not an isolated statement. With it may be com¬ 
pared the saying of R. Simlai (Genesis Rabba, ch. viii. § 9, ed. Theodor, 
p. 63, where the notes are important). “And God said, We will make 
man in our image, after our likeness. In the past man was created from 
the earth, and Eve was created from Adam. From now onwards in our 
image after our likeness — not man without woman, nor woman without 
man, nor both of them without the Divine Presence (Shechinah) ”— 

(row DiTOE? h 1 ?'! .ctk .ntw e?'n* vh). 
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NOTE 19. 

The Midrash Tanhuma on Gen. xvii. 1, with reference to Abraham, 
combines with this text Psalm xviii. 31: next? HT D'E>n TT '3S 1 ? q^nnn 
irnn D'On ^xn linon. The contrast between the texts relating to Noah 
and Abraham is often developed (cf. Midrash Rabba on Gen. vi. 9 and 
xvii. 1 and Numbers R. on xvi. 3). Noah walked with God, needing 
his help; Abraham walked before God, in his own strength. Moreover, 
Abraham was the herald of the Lord, the King being preceded by his 
court ( familia , Aboth de R. Nathan xxvii.). Cf. the saying of R. Nehe- 
miah (second century) cited in Genesis R. ch. xxx. § 10. Abraham, in 
another figure, goes in front, God being either as the Shepherd who 
looks on while his sheep (Abraham and the other patriarchs) pass be¬ 
fore him, or as the Prince who follows his retinue. In the first view 
(R. Johanan’s) God is watching over Abraham, in the second (Resh 
Laqish’s) God is receiving honour. Nay God needs m&n’s honour; thus 
the Midrash ( loc . cit.) ends off the chapter with the words : 

-p-iv xin ‘rncrn Tnm by) cons -ox pnr on .Trim by 

“ In the view of R. Johanan we need his honour; and in the view of 
R. Simeon b. Laqish he needs our honour.” These two Rabbis were 
brothers-in-law. Cf. Note 23 below. 

C. J. Ball ( The Book of Job, 1922, p. 96) remarks that “ Correct or 
irreproachable would be a better rendering of on than perfect.” If, how¬ 
ever, the poet of chs. xxix. and xxxi. may be regarded as expounding 
the idea of the prose Prologue, the conception passes so far beyond 
“ correctitude ” into the domain of tenderness and sensibility, that any 
other word than “ perfect ” would be too weak. 


NOTE 20. 

“ I am master of envy and envy is not master of me ” is God’s ex¬ 
pansion of the text for “ I the Lord thy God am a jealous God.” See 
the Mechilta on Exod. (ed. Friedmann, p. 68 a). More fully the thought 
is expressed in the Midrash on Psalm lxxxiv. (ed. Buber, p. 417) and 
in Genesis Rabba xlix. § 8 (ed. Theodor, p. 508): “ Man’s anger controls 
him, but God controls his anger, as it is said (Nahum ii. 2) : The Lord 
avengeth and is master of wrath (non bynt DpU 7 l); man’s jealousy over¬ 
powers him, but God overpowers jealousy, as it is said: The Lord is God 
over jealousy and avengeth (x:p bn 'n)-” 


A. 11. 


12 
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“God is not man that he should lie (fail) ”—Numbers xxiii. 19, and 
“My thoughts are not your thoughts, nor my ways your ways”— 
Isaiah lv. 8 mean, at all events among other things, that God (unlike 
man) is moved by eternal, not temporary, purposes. God’s constancy 
differentiates him from man. Yet even so, it is by virtue of this very 
fact that man’s life has a continuity which is a reflection of the divine 
self-consistency. This may be the sense of Malachi iii. 6 “ I, the Lord, 
change not, and ye sons of Jacob are not consumed.” God’s permanence 
gives continuity to ephemeral man. 

So while in a large number of Rabbinic parables God is likened to 
an earthly king, in others he is differentiated from any human ruler. 
For the most part, however, these differentiations are on the ground of 
God’s greater condescension, ampler love, easier accessibility, milder 
justice, which he tempers with mercy and readiness to forgive. Such 
parables are numerous. There are many instances in Ziegler’s Konigs- 
gleichnisse des Midrasch (Breslau, 1903). 


NOTE 21. 

When the moral is drawn, for instance, from Samuel’s greater severity 
than Saul’s towards Agag, the verdict is not that Samuel’s severity is 
to be imitated, but that Saul’s clemency is open to suspicion. “ He who 
is kind to the cruel is apt to be cruel to the kind,” says the Midrash in 
contrasting Saul’s treatment of Agag and the priests of Nob (see Yalqut 
Samuel, § 149). The Synagogue liturgy cites Saul’s kindness to Agag, 
and, as an item of Haman’s evil disposition, blames him that “he 
remembered not the mercy of Saul, through whose compassion for Agag 
the enemy was born ” (. Authorised Hebrew and English Prayer Book , 
ed. Singer, p. 277). It was during the respite granted by Saul that 
Agag became father of Haman’s ancestor (T.B. Megilla 13 a; Second 
Targum to Esther iv. 13). Hence the severe injunction to Saul had 
proved justified. Perhaps an exception to the generalisation in the text 
is to be found in the idea that just as God hates the presumptuous 
sinner, who is enemy to God, so man may hate God’s enemies, his own 
persecutors. But even with regard to that idea there is much on the 
other side. 
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NOTE 22. 

Josephus, Apion i. 2 2. (Cf. Apion 11.17.) On the long life of this quaint 
fancy, that the Greek philosophers were indebted to Moses and other 
Jewish teachers, see the article of N. Samter “ Der Jude Aristoteles ” 
in the Monatsschrift fur Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums , 
Breslau, 1901, vol. xlv. pp. 453 seq. Cf. I. Abrahams in Mind , 1888, 
vol. xiii. pp. 468 seq. See also the article of L. Ginzberg in the Jewish 
Encyclopedia , ii. 98 seq. M. Steinschneider gives a complete list of the 
pseudo-Aristotelian writings (including those in which the Greek admits 
his indebtedness), in his Hebraeischen Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters, 
Berlin, 1893, vol. i. pp. 229-273. 

NOTE 23. 

The idea, that God receives not merely honour but also satisfaction, 
pleasure, gratification, from man’s service, is common to Philo and 
Pharisaism. Obedience is in Philo's phrase 6eov rt/xr/s «at dpeo-Ketas 

IVe/ca. By apea-Kela Philo must mean much the same thing as the 

Pharisees meant by nn nri3, usually rendered “ tranquillity of spirit,” 
in translating such passages as T.B. Berachoth 17 a. It is, however, a 
less pallid emotion that is implied. It. Johanan said: R. Meir, on 
concluding the reading of the Book of Job, used to say : It is the 

fate of man to die and of cattle to be slaughtered, and death is the 

common destiny. Happy is he who has grown in Torah and whose 
labour has been in Torah: who has caused gratification to his Creator — 
mr 1 ? HI") nno —advanced in good repute, and departed from the world 
with a good name. Of such a one said Solomon, “A good name is 
better than precious oil, and the day of death than the day of one’s 
birth (Eccles. vii. 1).” God, having made man for his glory, derives a 
kind of contentment and gratification when his design attains success. 

Cf. also nn mip in Tana debe Eliahu, a text permeated with the 
Imitation ideal. A reference to this text should be added on p. 169 
above. 

On the “ Sanctification of the Name ” see F. Perles, Juedische 
Skizzen (ed. 2, Leipzig, 1920), pp. 100 seq.; I. Abrahams in Hastings’ 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. ix. p. 177. 

On the significance of the caution expressed, in the passage quoted 
in the text on p. 154 by the phrase (or ^ 13 * 23 ) much has been 

12—2 
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written. The sense is clear: it guards against the application to God 
of phrases which approach the objectionable. Jastrow (Diet. p. 5 7 7 a ) 
renders: “as though it were possible, as it were (ref. to an allegorical or 
anthropomorphous expression with reference to the Lord).” In illustra¬ 
tion Jastrow cites the well-known thought that the Divine Majesty 
always, as it were, shares in Israel’s enslavement (as in Egypt). Israel 
said to God “thou hast, as it were , redeemed thyself” (Mechilta on 
Exod. xii. 41, ed. Friedmann, p. 16 a). Levy, vol. ii. p. 240 of his 
Neuhehrdisches und Chalddisches Worterbuch takes the same view. 
W. Bacher explains the phrase differently. Following the view of 
N. Briill (in Kobak’s Jeschurun vii. Hebrew section 1-5), Bacher 
regards blD’OD as an ellipsis of 

[nr noi 1 ? nnx] 'o]a [now] [i^x]a 

“as though it were said concerning one of whom thou canst say this.” 
Bacher compares sit venia verbo. The phrase belongs to the oldest 
Tannaitic terminology, being used by Johanan b. Zakkai (Bacher, Die 
alteste Terminologie der Judischen Schriftauslegung , Leipzig, 1899, 
p. 72). Another cautionary phrase is nDIX 1 ? X>BX 'X 11)13 XIpD xW>X— 
“were it not written in the text of Scripture, it would be impossible 
to say it.” Further illustrations of the use of both phrases may be 
consulted on p. 78 of the second volume of Bacher’s work, dealing with 
the Amoraim (vol. i. is concerned with the Tannaim). The second 
volume appeared in 1905. 

A very strong instance of the phrase illustrating the general subject 
of this Note, with which compare Note 19, occurs in the Midrash on 
Lamentations i. 6 (Mid. ch. i. § 33). When Israel does God’s will, the 
celestial power is strengthened; while that power is—“ if the expression 
be permitted ”—weakened by man’s neglect to do God’s will. God’s very 
capacity to help is reduced by Israel’s lapse from obedience to his Law. 

bv uim D'tsny pti ‘[nox] xb*ib 'h "b ,- i dbo pn'D 'h min' '1 
ni x: bu' nnyi (p T' *in»i) x"“iidi rbya bv miiai ni d'B'did n"ipn 
on D 3 D'l^mi -n bv'o bv ns pmniD^ii'ii n"ipn bw uim D'mypxt? jotn "n 

: p[nn 'isb ni xVi. 

(Cf. Pesiq. K. xxvi. For a weaker form see Yalqut Psalms § 779.) 

Thus far, on the basis of Numbers xiv. 17 (“ And now, I pray thee, 
let the power of my Lord be great.” In other versions Ps. lx. 14 is 
cited). Cf. the homilies in the Yalqut on Deut. xxxii. 18 which the 
Midrash paraphrases “There is weakness in the Sculptor that made 
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thee”: iro Dnt^nri 'C^n nv- God is likened to a sculptor 

(or potter), whose art is nullified by the vacillation of the model. 

Again God is exalted when his children observe justice (Deut. 
Rabba v. § 7 : 

ra:m» ox pn nx onoro onxc? man na"n on Sxic” 1 ? n"npn iox)- 

Further, the pure service of God, rendered without self-seeking, is 
service for God’s need (D > nbx Midrash on Ps. xxxi. ed. Buber, 

p. 240), or possibly we should translate “ on God’s prescription,” or 
u at God’s requirements.” 

It is needless to add that these, and other Rabbinic passages in a 
similar sense, are paralleled and completed by many in which God’s 
independence of man is firmly posited. Malachi i. n scathingly 
warns recalcitrant Israel that he has other worshippers. And, more 
generally, God reigned before the world, during man’s existence in the 
world, and in the final end. Cf. I. Abrahams, Festival Studies (1906), 
p. 180; Annotated edition of the Prayer Book (1914), p. viii. The 
significant passage quoted from the Sifra (86 b) runs : “ Be ye holy, for 
I am holy. If ye sanctify yourselves I will esteem it as though ye 
sanctify me, and if ye do not sanctify yourselves, I shall esteem it as 
though ye did not sanctify me. Or does it mean, unless ye sanctify me 
I am not sanctified? No, I remain in my holiness whether ye sanctify 
me or not” (: D^HpD {'HI nTIK D^HpD ]>2 WHpn). 

Philo has a fine passage at the end of his comments on the first two 
commandments. God calls men to honour the one truly living God, not 
that he needs this honour (iavrov np.rj<; ov 7rpocrSco/>t€vo5—ov yap ercpov 
Xpcios rjv 6 aurapK€CTTaTos iavTa}), but that he desires to direct men into 
the right road, the knowledge of the real God, the first and most perfect 
Good (09 lorn to 7Tpa)Tov aya6ov Kal rcAccGTaroi/), from whom, as from a 
fountain, blessings flow down to the world and its inhabitants (De 
Decalog. xvi., M. 11. 194, C.-W. iv. 287). It is man that needs God, 
not God man. For the same thought in other literature cf. J. Rendel 
Harris on Ode iv. 9 of the Odes of Solomon (ed. 1909, pp. 91-92). This 
passage in the Odes runs: “ Thou hast given us of thy fellowship : it is 
not that Thou wast in need of us, but we that are in need of Thee.” 

The two ideas, that while God stands in no need of man, yet he 
acquires gratification from man’s service, are well brought out in 
relation to sacrifices. These are for man's good, God has neither need 
of them nor gain from them. And yet he derives pleasure from man’s 
obedience to the command to bring the sacrifices. “ It is a gratification 
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to me in that I ordered and my will is done” (nti’yjl 'izb nil nn3 

Bee Sifre §§^107 and 143 on Numbers xv. 7 and on xxviii. 2 (ed. 
Friedmann, pp. 30 a and 54 a). In later Jewish ethical literature the 
conferment of this gratification on God becomes a frequent motive to 
obedience. It is difficult to convey an adequate idea of the tender and 
affectionate if familiar attitude implied between the Father and his 
children. 

Somewhat akin to the same conception is the Rabbinic explanation 
of Psalm cxv. 17: “the dead praise not the Lord.” (T.B. Sanhedrin 30a.) 
Man must occupy himself in his life-time with the study of the Torah 
and the performance of the precepts, for at his death he is no longer in 
a position to so occupy himself. The Holy One, blessed be he, then has 
no praise through him (n CDS? Nin “|1"Q tpnprfc )'Nl). David, in effect, 
prays for life in order that he may continue to render homage to God. 
The phrase cited indicates that God as it were loses something precious 
to Himself by a man’s death. 


NOTE 24. 

S. Alexander, in his 1920 Gifford Lectures (Space, Time and 
Deity), reaches a similar goal by a very different route. “ If we apply 
to the new quality of deity what we learn from the succession of lower 
empirical qualities, we conclude by analogy that the process by which 
good overcomes evil in the region of mind is one of the conditions of the 
emergence of deity; so far, that is, as human endeavour contributes to 
the generation of this quality. Thus goodness or good will is material 
on which deity is built, and deity is in the line of goodness not of evil.” 
So, too, “the victory of the lower type which is good makes possible 
the rise of its successor to the higher level” (vol. ii. p. 413). 

The passages quoted on p. 154 are (Sabb. 31b): 

nnbn D'ot? nxi' n^>n ictain n"npr6 b px 

and (Levit. R. xxxi. i) 

: ^npk” pix 1 ? mxrirD nnxi -obiy ’np bp 1 ? tnd nnx 

Cf. p. 15 above. 


XVII. MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


(a) Let the dead bury their dead (Mt. viii. 22 ; Lk. ix. 60) 


“ The apparent harshness and obscurity of the saying is a guarantee 
for its authenticity” (A. Plummer). It becomes less harsh and less 
obscure if we adopt a clever suggestion of F. Perles (in Preuschen’s 
Zeitschrift f. d. neutest. Wissenscha/t, xix. 96). He points out that 
turned into Aramaic, the Greek a<£>€s tovs veKpov s Oaif/ai tovs iavrwv 
veKpovs would run : pn!?n KTVID "QpiD 1 ? NTl'O 1 ? This, says Perles, 

was beyond doubt the original text. The “ Greek translator ” simply 
misread the third word, understanding it as the infinitive pe'al ("Op?? 1 ?) 
i.e. “ to bury,” while it is in reality the pa‘el participle (")2lp??b) “ to the 
burier.” Hence the saying would mean : “ Leave the dead to their 
burier of the dead.” 

Perles points out that the pa‘el “Op is used both in Targum (Onqelos 
Num. xxxiii. 4, Ezekiel xxxix. 15) and Peshitto (1 Kings xi. 15). The 
description of the burier as K'fl'0 "QpD corresponds precisely to the 
new Hebrew DTID "Dip (T.B. Niddah 24 b). 

It may be added that Perles’ suggestion by no means prejudices the 
decision as to the original language of the Gospels. It has been felt 
that Jesus may have been quoting a proverbial saying (cf. W. C. Allen 
on Mt. viii. 22). Such a proverb would be in Aramaic, whatever the 
language of the Gospel. All that Perles’ suggestion requires is that the 
first translator of the proverb into Greek mispunctuated a word in 
the proverb. 

It is possible that other instances of Aramaic proverbs may be 
detected. “ If the salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted?” 
(Mt. V. 13 ear Se to aXas p,a>pav6rj, iv tlvl dX-iaOrjcrerai;). In Mk. ix. 50 
the reading is : ecu' Se to a\a<s avaXov yivrjTcu, iv tlvl avro dpTi'crere ; 
Lk. xiv. 35 has dpTvOijo-tTaL for aXurOrjaeraL, otherwise agreeing with 
Matthew. It would seem that the first Gospel has here preserved the 
true reading. In T.B. Bechoroth 8 b occurs the saying: M’lD '3 xr6'D 
n'b “Salt if it has lost its savour, wherewith shall it be 

salted ? ” This corresponds exactly with the reading in Mt. It should 
be added that the Talmudic saying again has all the look of a proverbial 
phrase. It may be that another slightly mistranslated Aramaic proverb 
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lurks in Luke’s words ovre els yrjv ovre els Koirpiav evOerov ecrriv. Perles 
turns this into Aramaic : “ fit neither for 

seasoning nor for manure.” The word K^jin (spice) was, on this theory, 
confused with which the LXX repeatedly renders by yrj. 


(b) Shed for the remission of sins (Mt. xxvi. 28) 

The words ( els a (freer lv d/jLapTi<j)v) occur, in this context, only in 
Mt. xxvi. 28 (they are absent in Mk. xiv. 24, Lk. xxii. 20, 1 Cor. xi. 25). 
“Mt., by adding these words, shows that he understood the covenant 
to be a covenant between God and the many, by which remission of 
sins was secured to them, the sign of this covenanted forgiveness being 
the shed blood ” (Allen). As a general principle, however, it is only in 
Hebrewsix. 22 that we find the rule: “apart from the shedding of blood 
there is no remission ” (x<*>pi9 alfiaTeK^ycrias ov yiverat ac/teacs). Apart from 
O.T. texts (particularly Levit. xvii. 11) there is the practically identical 
Rabbinic generalisation Dll mDl px “ There is no atonement 
except with blood” (Baraitha in T.B. Yoma 5 a, Zebahim 6 a ; to which 
oft-cited passages add the note of the Sifra on Lev. i. 4, ed. Weiss 
p. 5 d § 9 : IBS' tPBM Kin Din '1 'K 3 G? * Din HT P1B1DH 1HT *K). All that 
this meant was that the sacrificial rite was invalid without the pouring 
and sprinkling of the blood. The Biblical prescriptions required the 
blood, hence there was no atoning power in the sacrifice without it. 

The force of these ideas is well brought out by K. Kohler in J.E. ii. 
276 (first column). Interesting is his remark (op. cit. 278 col. 1) based 
on the text in Mt. (as also on Heb. x. 12, Col. i. 20) that it was owing 
to the destruction of the Temple, and the cessation of the sacrifices, 
that “a large number of Jews accepted the Christian faith in the 
Atonement by the blood shed for many for the remission of sins.” 
Johanan b. Zakkai (see note ( l ) below) thought otherwise. 

But what was the Rabbinic theory i The Talmud never formulates 
a theory on the subject at all. Rashi (1040-1105) on Levit. xvii. 11 is 
the first who is quite clear on the point. His note runs : “ For the life 
(nefesh) of the flesh, of every created thing, is dependent on the blood, 
and therefore I have given it to atone for the life of man, let life come 
and atone for life." (Comp. R. Y.; while A. Y. ends : “ for it is the blood 
that maketh atonement for the soul,” R.Y. has “for it is the blood that 
maketh atonement by reason of the life.”) Rashi’s note: nDDm K13I1 
by has all the appearance of being based on an old authority, 
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possibly a no longer extant reading in the Sifra, but there is no passage 
known to me in the early Rabbinic books, as we have them, which can be 
cited as Rashi’s source. Yet, seeing that according to Ezekiel xviii. 13, 
and also according to some Rabbinic statements (e.g. R. Hanina b. 
Gamaliel in Mishnah Makkoth iii. 15 n^y tau nntf m*3y 13 iyn 
He who transgresses a single transgression gives up his life therefor)— 
'every sin entails death, the sacrifice through its blood would be a sub¬ 
stitute for death. But this does not satisfactorily explain Rashi’s 
unequivocal statement of theory. For Hanina b. Gamaliel seems merely 
to put his view about sin and death the more emphatically, so that 
he may continue — as he does in the Mishnah loc. cit . —“ If he who 
transgresses a single transgression gives up his life therefor, he who 
performs a single commandment, how much more is his life given unto 
him.” In order to emphasise the life-giving power of virtue, he empha¬ 
sises the deadliness of vice. 

Apparently Rashi has, thus, no ancient authority. In the most 
conspicuous Scriptural example of transference—the scapegoat— the 
animal was not offered, nor was its blood sprinkled. The Talmud 
even much later than the cessation of sacrifices seems only to hold that 
the sacrificial blood atonement had to be personal and individual, and 
that the blood poured out must be such as actually caused the animal’s 
death (T.B. Pesahim 65): U nKXI* tWMPl 01 1BDD )2 WSfiTW 01 
10012 M'N. It bases this on texts, not at all on a theory. It may be 
well, however, to quote the view of J. Z. Lauterbach ( J.E . x. 625 col. 1): 
*‘The sacrifice cleanses only through the blood that is sprinkled, the 
blood symbolising the life of the one sacrificing, which, but for the 
substitution of the victim, would have to be surrendered in expiation 
of the sin (T.B. Zebahim 6 a).” It must be observed, however, that the 
Talmud itself, in the passage last cited, offers nothing in the nature of 
such a theory of substitution. It merely asserts in the same phraseology 
as cited from Yoma 5 a above, the necessity of the blood in the sacri¬ 
ficial atonement rite, as of course it was bound to do in face of Levit. 
xvii. 11. On all these points the Rabbis, on the whole, had no theory , 
the prescriptions of the Law must be accepted and they sufficed without 
explanation. As Johanan ben Zakkai said of the Red Heifer, it was 
not the corpse that defiled nor the water that purified — it was simply 
the decree of God that asserted both the source of defilement and the 
means of purification (Pesiqta Parah ed. Buber, p. 40 b; Pesiqta Rabbathi 
xiv, ed. Friedmann, p. 65 a). 
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(c) Why callest thou me good? (Mk. x. 18; Lk. xviii. 19) 

It would seem that the reading of Mk. and Lk. is preferable to that 
in Mt. (xix. 17). Unless the epithet “good” had been applied to Jesus 
in the question, it is difficult to explain the answer of Jesus in Mt. 
els eoriv 6 dyaOos. In fact the “ editing ” of Matthew is betrayed by the 
use of dya 6 os and dyaOov. The epithet “good” applied to a teacher is 
unusual but not entirely unknown. “Thei-e is no instance in the whole 
Talmud,” says Plummer (p. 422), “of a Rabbi being addressed as good 
master , the title was absolutely unknown among the Jews.” There is, 
however, a quite clear instance (quoted by Dal man in the Words of 
Jesus, Edinburgh, 1902, p. 337). There was a drought at Hagronia 
(Agranum 1 ) when Raba (in M. the reading is incorrectly Rab) visited 
the place. He ordained a fast, but no rain fell. Next day he inquired 
whether anyone had had a dream. R. Eleazar of Hagronia replied that 
he had heard in his vision the address: “Good greeting to the good 
teacher from the good Loi'd, who of his goodness doeth good to his 
people ” (: n'mb Zl'DO iraiD'OT 2D |im» no no Raba regarded 

this as a propitious hour; he ordained a further prayer, and the rain 
descended. It is not quite clear from the context whether the term 
“ good master ” was applied to Eleazar or to Raba. 

There are many instances of God being called “the good” (Mishnah 
Ber. ix. 2 etc.). There is also the liturgical usage referred to in Cambridge 
Biblical Essays (1909, p. 191). For the liturgical text see particularly 
S. Schechter in Jewish Quarterly Review , x. (1898) 654-9 ; and the same 
texts reprinted in Dalman’s German edition ( Die Worte Jesu , Leipzig 
1898, p. 299). Moreover, Moses is described as “good.” Seeing that 
his mother saw that “he was good” (Exod. ii. 2), the Talmud (Sota 
12 a) assigns Tob or Tobiah as a name to Moses. Very remarkable is the 
passage in T.B. Menahoth 53 b, regarding the reception of the Law by 
Moses. “ Let the good (Moses) come and receive the good (the Law) 
from the Good (God) unto the good (Israel) 99 : niDD DID ^Dpn DID XD Y 

O^DID*?. The texts referred to are Exod. ii. 2; Prov. iv. 2; Ps. cxlv. 9; 
Ps. cxxv. 4. 

The idiom in Mk. ovSeU aya 60s ci /uarj eU 6 Oeos is thoroughly Hebraic. 

Cf. for instance min X^>X DID px (T.B. Berachoth 5 a): “There is 
nothing good except the Torah.” Matthew’s alteration is obviously 
designed (as the commentators agree) to avoid words which would be 
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derogatory to Jesus. They, however, read into the passage more than 
is needed. “Here as always,” as Dalman aptly remarks, “the honour 
due to the Father was the first consideration with Jesus.” He desired 
no flattery, still less would he tolerate irony. In the Midrash Adam 
refuses the homage of the ministering angels (Genesis Rabba viii. § io 
and parallels). 


(< d ) Sons of the Kingdom (Mt. viii. 12) 

Luke in the parallel passage (xiii. 28) does not use this phrase : 
and though Mt. repeats it (xiii. 38), it is unknown to Mark. It is 
equally unknown in Rabbinic usage. Matthew here innovates. In 
Parables, we often have “sons of kings” — to represent the sons of the 
royal family (Ziegler, Die Konigsgleichnisse des Midrasch , 1903, ch. xi.). 
But we never find the phrase “ son of the kingdom.” The nearest to 
Mt.’s phrase would be “ a son of the covenant ” and “a son of the world 
to come.” The former occurs in the well-known prayer of R. Judah, 
the compiler of the Mishnah, and has found its way from T.B. Berachoth 
16 b to the daily prayer book of the Synagogue (ed. Singer, p. 7). 
Still, there is this to be urged in favour of Matthew’s phrase. He also 
uses (xxiii. 15) the converse, viz. “son of Gehenna” (vlov yeevvrjs). This, 
while it does occur in the Talmud (T.B. Rosh Hashana 17 a), is ex¬ 
tremely rare. Hence Mt.’s other phrase (“ son of the kingdom ”), 
though peculiar to him, may have been a genuine usage, though very 
occasional, and with no extant parallel. 

“ The sons of the theocracy are those who belong to it in virtue of 
their birth, who thereby have a natural right to the possession of it ” 
(Dalman, Words of Jesus , p. 115). Similarly “sons of the Kingdom is 
in Semitic idiom equivalent to those who should inherit it, its rightful 
heirs” (Allen, Matthew , p. 78). No doubt this underlies Matthew viii. 12, 
especially in the light of the illustration quoted from Philo ( De exe - 
crationibus vi. M. ii. 433, C.-W. v. 371). Nevertheless, though “son” 
and “heir” are naturally associated, this is by no means regularly the 
case with the Rabbinic “ son of the world to come.” In a very large 
number of passages a “ son of the world to come ” does something to 
deserve it and does not acquire it by privilege of birth. So numerous 
are these passages that it may even be generalised into a rule, that the 
“ son of the world to come ” had earned his right of entry (T.B. Ber. 4 a; 
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Babb. 153a; Meg. 28 b; Taanith 22 a, and often). Even when the term 
“inherit" is used (T.B. Sota 7b; Qiddushin 39b, and often) the idea 
of deserving the heritage comes in. Another common phrase is that a 
man is ready, quickly qualified (pITJD), for the world to come (Taanith 
29a; B. Bathra 75 b, and often); or he has become worthy (riDt) of the 
future world (Gittin 68 b, and often), or he is announced to be (iGP'QD) 
of the future world (T.J. Sheqalim iii. end). The obvious question 
arises : If every Israelite has a portion in the world to come (Mishnah 
Sanhedrin ch. heleq), how comes it that of individuals only it is said 
that they are so destined ? The true answer would be that at different 
periods different views were taken as to the universality of Israel's 
right to future bliss. Or it may be that the difference was that while 
eventually all are saved, to some salvation comes quicker. This is the 
explanation given in the tosafot (gloss) on Kethuboth 103 b (top). But 
the Mishnah itself in the same tractate is inconsistent, as we should 
justly expect it to be in face of a problem of this kind. Thus while in 
Mishnah Sanh. x. (xi.) 1, every Israelite is contemplated as possessing a 
portion in the world to come, in the same tractate vi. 2, the criminal is 
only so blessed if he makes open confession of offence. Great is the 
saving power of repentance (Sanh. 90 b). In general, the conception of 
a “son of the world to come ” was moralised. Among such sons of 
salvation were the gaoler who maintains decency among the prisoners 
of opposite sexes, and the jester who cheers men and pacifies the 
quarrelsome (T.B. Taanith 2 2 a), the kindly Roman executioner (B. Bathra 
75 b), or more generally: “ Who is a son of the olam haba (the coming 
world) ? He who is modest and lowly; who bends the knee as he goes 
in and out; who continually occupies himself with Torah, and seeks no 
advantage for himself" (T.B. Sanhedrin 88b). Thus so far from in¬ 
heriting the future world, something had to be done to acquire it. 
Hence the common phrase that a man “acquires his world 99 (iD^iy mip), 
sometimes in a single hour, by a short act of virtue, sometimes in many 
years, by a lifetime of devotion (T.B. Aboda Zara 10 b, and elsewhere). 
The realisation of such inequalities was a fine safeguard against the 
mechanical claims of pietism as well as against the presumption that a 
seat in Eden was a birth-right. 
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(e) The kingdom of God is within you (Luke xvii. 21) 

R.V. retains the old A.V. rendering: it would be almost a sacrilege 
to lose 'so fine a phrase, even though as a translation it is clearly inad¬ 
missible. The R. V. relegates the true alternative in the midst of you to 
the margin; the A.V. did the same with the alternative among you. 
To the moderns whom Plummer cites as upholding “ within you,” must 
be added Dalman ( Words of Jesus, pp. 143 seq.). His grammatical argu¬ 
ment is not persuasive, while he fails to meet the exegetical objection. 
“Against unthin you (jlDIJS) it appears an objection that it is the 
Pharisees who are addressed; but this cannot be considered a final 
criterion, for the historical situation, where the saying of the Lord is 
introduced, cannot lay claim to the same degree of certitude as the 
saying itself.” But the genuineness of the saying is no more authenti¬ 
cated than the context. It is true, as Dalman argues, that Luke uses 
iv /aecro) several times for “among.” 

The same uncertainty is shown, however, in the Greek renderings 
of the parallel Hebrew equivalent of Luke’s phrase. Thus in Exod. 
xxxiv. 9 " “|b* (A.V. “ Let my Lord, I pray thee, go among us,’ 1 

R.V. “ Let the Lord, I pray thee, go in the midst of us ”), the LXX 
has fjLeO’ rjfJLuv, Sym. and Th. iv gicrw ijgiov and A. cvros y/xwv. 

More interesting is another O.T. text, not usually quoted among 
the many illustrations of Luke. Though it assuredly had no influence 
on the third Evangelist, it was of some importance in Jewish mysticism. 
I refer to Hosea xi. 9. Here the Hebrew text is B>np *pip3 (LXX iv 
001 ayios) : “the Holy One in the midst of thee.” (Cf. Isaiah xii. 6, 
though there the word interferes with the use of the text mystically. 
The LXX has iv gio-u avrr)<;.) But this text of Hosea was the basis of 
a sentence in the Introduction to the Roqeah (Perfumer) of Eleazar of 
Worms (early part of the 13th century). The sentence runs: “Know 
that the Holy One is within thee, therefore let thy life be one of holiness,, 
self-denial, and purity.” (A good study of this book, by M. Joseph, 
may be read in the Jews’ College Jubilee Volume, London 1906, 
pp. 171-190. See also J.E. v. p. 100.) 

The comment on this text from Hosea, in the Talmud (T.B. Taanith 
5 a), by R. Johanan illustrates (as is well-known) the heavenly Jeru¬ 
salem of Revelation. Said R. Johanan: “(God says) I will not enter 
Jerusalem on high (r6yD ^ D'^tW) until I enter the Jerusalem 
below”—i.e. on earth (HDD ^6? D^vv); until, that is, the earthly seat 
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is fit for God’s holy presence, the heavenly revelation is withheld. The 
idea of a second Jerusalem on high is here derived from Psalm cxxii. 3, 
where the word is interpreted in the sense of a “companion 

city.” There are other Rabbinic sources of the idea. 


(f) Lend, never despairing (Luke vi. 35) 

The R. V., after a long life to the Yulgate nihil inde sperantes (A.V. 
“ hoping for nothing again ”), for the first time put what seems the true 
rendering into an authoritative English translation. Plummer’s excellent 
note fully deals with the textual questions, and with the influence (he 
calls it “ mischief ”) wrought by the old interpretation. His foot-note 
to p. 188 puts the truth in a nutshell. 

The only point on which a remark is here offered is that to Luke a 
loan to the necessitous was an act of benevolence. The whole context 
proves this. Whether he had the refinement in mind that in certain 
circumstances it may be truer charity to lend than to give is not clear. 
What he emphasises is that loans should be made to all classes in need, 
without overmuch anxiety as to the character of the borrower or the 
security for the debt. The question of repayment was not to enter into 
the lender’s consideration. 

The Hebrew attitude towards lending was the same. It was regarded 
altogether as an act of benevolence (cf. W. H. Bennett in Hastings’ 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, xii. 5 5 5-6). “ The wicked borrows 
and does not repay ” (Ps. xxxvii. 21). Yet this was not to stop the flow 
of kindness. For the verse proceeds “ but the righteous dealeth graciously 
and giveth,” a clause explained by verse 26 : “ All day long he dealeth 
graciously and lendeth,” though, the Psalmist seems to say, he knows 
that his loan is a gift. As Ibn Ezra remarks on verse 21, the righteous 
makes no difference between friend and foe, and he cites in confirmation 
Proverbs xxv. 21. This well illustrates the context in Luke. 

As regards loans and gifts, the Talmud (T.B. Sabbath 63 a) cites 
the dictum of Simon b. Laqish to the effect: nE'IJin |D U1V ^> 1*13 

: "ini' D'32 ^>'L3D1 HpTi “ greater is the lender than the almsgiver, 

and more than either is he who provides means for making a living.” 
A similar thought (with special reference to the maintenance of students) 
is attributed to R. Johanan in T.B. Pesahim 53 b. In another passage 
we have the delicate idea of R. Meir that to the needy who is reluctant 
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to accept alms, the benefaction may be camouflaged as a loan to save 
his feelings (Maimonides, Gifts to the Poor , vii. 9 on the basis of T.B. 
Kethuboth 67 b). Other Rabbis (in the same Talmudic reference) add 
that, contrariwise, a gift may subsequently be converted into a loan. 
The granting of loans, bearing no interest, has long been a regular 
feature of Jewish (as no doubt of other) systems of poor relief. 


(g) 0 ye of little faith (Mt. vi. 30, Luke xii. 28) 

The adjective dXiyomo-Tot (Mt. vi. 30, xvi. 8, Luke xii. 28, Mt. viii. 
26, xiv. 31) is recognised as the equivalent of the Rabbinic '3Dp 

literally “ little ones of faith,” i.e. men of little faith. The Hebrew 
occurs in another form : “ lacking in faith ” (iiJDN “iDinio) as in Genesis 
Rabba, ch. xxxii. § 6. In the Rabba passage just quoted the sense is 
not the same as in Mt. and Lk. Noah’s lack of faith was not his dis¬ 
belief in God’s power to save, but his scepticism as to God’s intention 
to destroy. Noah (says the Midrash) did not enter the ark until the 
flood had already made considerable headway. Noah did not enter 
because God commanded him to do so (vii. 1), but only “ because of the 
waters of the flood ” (vii. 7). 

But the other Rabbinic phrase, “ men of little faith,” is used in a 
sense exactly parallel to the oXiyoirurroi of the first and third Gospels. 
(Mk. does not use the word, which is also unknown to Classical Greek.) 
“ R. Eleazar the Great (first century) said : Whoever has bread in his 
basket and asks, What shall I eat to-morrow, is none other than of those 
of little faith ” (T.B. Sota 48 b). The occurrence of the Rabbinic phrase 
so early, and in this particular context, strengthens the authenticity 
of the ascription of it also to Jesus. Comparable with this use of the 
phrase is the Rabbinic application of it to the over-anxious by the sea. 
The men of the Exodus were “of little faith ” not only in the wilder¬ 
ness (Exodus xiv.) but also at the Red Sea (Ps. cvi.). See T.B. 
Arachin 15 a. This reminds us of the use in some of the Gospel texts 
cited above. It may be added that in T.B. Sota 48 b the noun niDDp 
rODN occurs, this corresponds exactly to the oAiyoirioria of Mt. xvii. 20. 
The other reading (Ittujtm has equally a Rabbinic parallel in Num. 
Rabba xix. § 10, where nJOK J\S' looks like a noun built on the model of 
the Greek dmo-rld, a classical form which occurs several times in N.T. 
Another interesting use of the phrase is in connection with prayer. 
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“ He who makes his voice heard in his prayer is of those of little 
faith” (T.B. Berachoth 24b). Importunity is evidence of distrust 
(cf. above p. 76). The ideal was to utter the words, but in soft not 
stentorian voice. “ How many weighty rules may be derived from the 
incident of Hannah ! Now Hannah spake in her heart (1 Sam. i. 13)— 
hence it is inferred that one who prays must be devout of heart (lit. 
must direct his heart). Only her lips moved , hence, one who prays must 
pronounce the words with his lips. But her voice was not heard — 
hence it is forbidden to raise the voice when praying” (Ber. 31a, end). 

The converse, “ men of faith ” (rtJDN occurs in the Mishnah 

(Sota ix. 12), where the pessimistic exaggeration is uttered that the 
“ men of faith ” ceased with the destruction of the Temple. The sad 
phrase “ the men of faith have perished ” appears in the medieval 
Synagogue hymns (cf. Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie t 
pp. 23, 228). 

The Rabbinic parallels cited in Lightfoot’s Horae (on Mt. xxi. 21) 
and in Wuensche’s Neue Beitrdge (p. 204) for the phrase “ to remove 
mountains,” are linguistically very close, but they do not ascribe this 
hyperbolical influence to faith, but to the power of the government to 
gain its ends however extreme, or to the faculty exercised by intellectual 
agility in removing difficulty. Yet the power of faith described in 
Hebrews xi. 32-39 aptly summarises, in a completely Jewish spirit, 
the power of faith from the time of Gideon to that of Judas Maccabeus. 
4 Macc. insists (xv. 24, xvii. 2) on the same power. The most frequent 
Rabbinic thought is that man’s faith moves God to perform the most 
miraculous feats on behalf of the faithful. This is the substance of long 
passages in the Mechilta in its comments on the passage of the Red 
Sea. Cf. also p. 74 above. 

(h) In presence of the Angels (Luke xii. 8-9) 

For Luke’s before the angels of God (cf. also xv. 10) Matthew (x. 32-3, 
xviii. 14) has before my Father which is in heaven. Bousset suggests 
that this is evidence for Luke’s Jewish special source, his remark 
applying particularly to the use of the phrase in Luke xv. ( Die Religion 
des Judentums , 1903, p. 308). It is not clear how this paraphrase of the 
angels for God can be called a late Jewish usage. The Targum never 
makes the substitution. In the few instances in which Elohim is 
rendered angels , the ground is exegetical not theological (so in Ps. viii. 
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6), and the Targum is followed by many authorities. Certainly God 
was called Holy and the Holy Ones are often angels; but this does not 
justify Bousset. 

It is rather unkind of commentators, when dealing with the joy in 
heaven over the repentant sinner, to quote a Rabbinic sentence : “ There 
is joy before God when those who provoke him perish from the world ” 
(Edersheim, Plummer). For there is much on the other side. In T.B. 
Berachoth 34 b, Abbahu has the saying that the penitent occupy a place 
inaccessible to the righteous. Abbahu is, indeed, a late authority, but 
the Mishnah (Sanhedrin vi. 5) has a touching passage which ought 
to be quoted as well. It runs thus : “ When a man suffers (for his 
sin), what language does the Shechinah use? Woe to my head, woe 
to my arm ! If the Omnipresent thus suffers when the blood of the 
wicked is shed, how much more when it is the blood of the righteous.” 
In fact on such questions there were various points of view among 
Pharisaic teachers, and particular utterances ought not to be used as 
foils to beautiful Gospel passages which assuredly do not require the 
darkening of Pharisaism in order to display their light. Moreover, the 
drawing of such contrasts is apt to produce very bad exegesis. Thus 
Edersheim in an earlier place deprecates the Pharisaic preference (not 
a unanimous preference) for the repentant sinner over the perfectly 
righteous. But he forgets to quote it when dealing with the beautiful 
saying of Jesus in which more or less the same idea is expressed. This 
line of argument was forcibly criticised by S. Schechter in his article 
“ On the Study of the Talmud ” in the Westminster Review, to be re¬ 
printed in the third series of his Studies in Judaism. The effect on 
the criticism of the Gospels is as regrettable as the effect on the criticism 
of Pharisaism. There is a lack of consistency in the standards applied 
to different parts of the same system. The self-same point of view is 
blamed or praised according to momentary exigencies or caprice. There 
thus arises what may be termed a hand-to-mouth exegesis, a danger 
which the present writer does not flatter himself that he has avoided. 

• 

(i) Spoken through Jeremiah (Mt. xxvii. io) 

The chief authorities refer this to Jeremiah ; the few MSS that omit 
the prophet’s name probably do so to save the ascription to Jeremiah of 
a quotation made (with minor variations) from Zechariah xi. 13. In 
Zech. the reading potter ("IXV) is supposed by many to be a mistake for 
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treasury (nxifct). Wellhausen acutely pointed out that Matthew shows 
indications of both readings (cf. verse 5 with verse 10). The whole 
story of Mt. xxvii. 3—10 is missing from Mark and Luke. 

How came the author or authors of the legend concerning Judas’ 
death to quote Jeremiah instead of Zechariah? Wuensche thinks of 
Midrash, and it is true that Midrash would have seen nothing unnatural 
in welding together various texts containing a reference to the potter. 
But this is not the case in the present context. Lightfoot ingeniously 
cites T.B. Baba Bathra 14 b where Jeremiah comes first in the order 
of the prophets (cf. N. Schmidt in Encyclopaedia Biblica, col. 2372; 
C. D. Ginsburg, Introduction to the Massoretico-Critical Edition of the 
Hebrew Bible , pp. 1-8). Quoting from this section of the Bible, Matthew 
might cite the passage as from “ Jeremiah.” There is no parallel to 
such a method of citation as Lightfoot’s theory requires, but his sug¬ 
gestion perhaps deserves more consideration than it has received. 

The most likely explanation is that given by C. G. Montefiore, who 
conceives that “ Jeremiah xxxii. 6-15 and xviii. 2 were vaguely in the 
mind of those who made up the legend.” It may be interesting to note 
that Jeremiah seems to be the originator of the literary use of the 
potter and clay metaphor. There is no such literary use precedent to 
him, and J. Skinner is right in asserting that “ this classical illustration 
of the divine sovereignty—the image of the potter and clay—seems to 
have originated with Jeremiah” ( Prophecy and Religion , 1922, p. 162). 
Isaiah’s references (xxix. 16, xlv. 9, lxiv. 7) are later, and the older 
reference (xxx. 14) merely alludes to the fragile nature of the potter’s 
products. The point is even more interesting when we remember that 
pottery makes a comparatively late appearance among the Jews. The 
Jewish pottery is nearly all wheel-turned, and dates from the later 
Jewish monarchy (650-500 b.c.). If Jeremiah spoke the first verses of 
ch. xviii. between 620 and 610 (Cornill), the potter’s house was a 
novelty in Jeremiah’s day. Hence his use of the art in parable had all 
the interest of a topical allusion, and would have been all the more 
effective on that account. The notion of the creation of man from clay 
is old, and we have an Egyptian picture of the XVIHth dynasty showing 
Khnumu moulding Amenhotep III and his double on the potter’s table 
(/l.d^ed. 3, 429; Jeremias, The Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient 
East , 1911, i. 182; Maspero, Dawn of Civilization , ed. 5, p. 157). But 
there is no use of the metaphor in the Babylonian hymns; indeed none 
seems to have been adduced in any literature prior to Jeremiah. 
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(j) Give not that which is holy unto the dogs (Mt. vii. 6) 

Most of the references to “dogs,” as an epithet for wicked opponents, 
are not to be interpreted primarily as contemptuous; they point to the 
relentlessness and shamelessness of persecutors, for which Psalm xxii. 
16 is the model. Bulls and lions typify much the same in this Psalm. 
The Rabbinic usage agrees with the N.T. usage (Phil. iii. 2, Rev. xxii. 15). 
The facts are well marshalled by K. Kohler in J.E. iv. 632. Neither 
Talmud nor Mt. is pleasant reading in this connection. 

When, however, the commentaries on Mt. persistently assert that 
the Jews habitually called the heathens “dogs,” it is necessary to dispute 
the assertion, though C. G. Montefiore lends countenance to it. There 
was no such habitual designation, it is casual at the most, and the 
wicked and idolatrous are the object of the obloquy. Naturally few 
moderns give credence to Eisenmenger’s absurdity that the Jews de¬ 
scribed the Christians as “dogs” (Entdecktes Judenthum, i. 714-716). 
Eisenmenger’s quotations are, without exception, irrelevant and mis¬ 
construed. Nor are Wuensche’s quotations {Neue Beitrdge , p. 189) more 
fortunate. His statement that the Talmud describes the heathen as 
“a people like the ass” is not justified by his quotations. The first 
Nidda 77a is altogether erroneous; while in his other references nothing 
is said in the Talmud about heathens. The point invariably is as to the 
legal status of slaves, who are compared (from this point of view only) 
to such chattels as their master’s ass. T. K. Cheyne in Encyclopaedia 
Biblica (col. 1125) repeats Wuensche’s inaccuracy. 

There is, indeed, a Rabbinic parallel or rather contrast to Mt. xv. 27, 
“ the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their masters’ table.” 
The passage referred to is in the Midrash to Ps. iv. 8 (ed. Buber, p. 48 ; 
Buber, however, has an incorrect reading, for biOS?' of his text, 

the Venice ed. 1546 as well as all important MSS read D^iyn niDIN'i). 
“ The nations of the world who obey the seven Noachide laws receive 
their reward in this world; how much more shall Israel, obedient to 
the 613 precepts, enjoy happiness in the world to come. Hence Israel 
should rejoice when they behold the table of the heathens, as it is said : 
Thou hast put joy in my heart, from the time when their corn and their 
wine increased (Ps. iv. 8 [7]). R. Joshua b. Levi said, It is a parable : 
like a king who made a feast, and brought in the guests, and placed 
them at the door of his palace. They saw the dogs come out, with 
pheasants, and heads of fatted (birds) and calves in their mouths. Then 
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the guests began to say, If it be thus with the dogs, the meal itself how 
much more so (will it be luxurious). And the nations of the world are 
compared to dogs, as it is said (Tsaiah lvi. n) Yea the dogs are 
greedy.” It is obvious even from this passage that the description of 
heathens (in a context where no allusion is made to their wickedness) 
as dogs was unfamiliar, else there would have been no need to explain 
it exegetically. The “ crumbs ” in Joshua b. Levi’s parable are rather 
choice dainties, unless we suppose that it was pheasants’ heads rather 
than pheasants that the dogs carried off. The whole passage has a 
derived look, it is too sophisticated to be old. The opening part of the 
passage in the Midrash is anonymous; but Joshua b. Levi (to whom 
the actual parable is ascribed) was a Palestinian Amora of the first half 
of the third century. 


(k) As a thief in the night (i Thess. v. 2, cf. Mt. xxiv. 43, 

Lk. xvii. 24) 

The phrase in 1 Thess. v. 2 has the appearance of a proverbial phrase, 
but elsewhere, whether in the Gospels or in Rev. iii. 10, xvi. 15, this does 
not seem to be the case. The fact that the figure is not found elsewhere, 
whether in Biblical, apocalyptic, Rabbinic, or classical literatures, 
justifies M c Neile’s suggestion that “it may have originated with Jesus.” 
In J.E . iv. 51 col. 1 a misprint of quotation marks leaves the impression 
that, in T.B. Sanhedrin 97a, the phrase “like a thief in the night” 
occurs. This is not the case. It is there said that “the Messiah, 
treasure trove, and the scorpion come unexpectedly” (njnn nD*fD, i.e. 
with removal of the mind, absence of expectation). 

It is going too far to assert, with Jerome, that the Jews had a 
“ tradition ” that the Messiah would come at midnight, at a time 
corresponding to the Exodus. Such an idea is found, indeed. Cf. T. J. 
Pesahim x. § 1; Exod. R. ch. xviii. § 12. The “open door,” still part 
of the home rite of the Passover eve, is commonly explained as sym¬ 
bolical of the entry of Elijah (L. Landshuth, rWfcFlD TOD, p. xvi). 
There are several other explanations, but this seems the most probable. 

The unexpectedness of the Messiah’s coming is the main point of 
the figure, and this main point is found in Mk. xiii. 35. Apart from 
the quotation, made above from Sanh., it has been shown above (p. 120) 
that it was regarded by certain Rabbis as blameworthy to calculate 
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the date of the Messianic age. So strongly was this objection felt, that 
in several places condemnation is uttered against a similar impatience 
with regard to an earlier redemption. Thus, in particular, it is said 
that the Ephraimites suffered severe casualties in an attempt to enter 
Canaan at a date which they calculated for the Redemption from 
Egyptian bondage. (Cf. Mechilta, ed. Friedmann, 24a top; Pirque de 
Rabbi Eleazar, ch. xlviii.; cf. J.E . v. 189.) 

A favourite Rabbinic use of the idea of the secretness with which 
the thief operates is of another kind. The thief is penalised by the law 
more severely than the open robber. R. Johanan b. Zakkai explained 
that the thief who steals in the owner’s absence stands more in awe of 
man than of God, coming unobserved lest men should see or hear him, 
but treating the Heavenly Eye and Ear as though neither hearing nor 
seeing. The robber in the owner’s presence regards neither man nor 
God : he is the less culpable. R. Meir cites a parable in the name of 
R. Gamaliel. Two men gave feasts, one invited the people but not the 
king, the other invited neither. The one who invited neither deserved 
less punishment (Tosefta Baba Qama vii. 2 ; T.B. Baba Qama 79 b). 
The point is that the thief stole in the presence of witnesses but in the 
absence of the owner. This is an apt instance of the difficulty of entering 
into the exact sense of a parable, unless the key is provided in the 
context. Cf. p. 47 above. 


( 1 ) More than all sacrifices (Mk. xii. 33) 

Mark’s prophetic attitude towards sacrifice is emphasised in Mt. ix. 
13, xii. 7, by the direct citation of Hosea vi. 6. Hosea uses the word 
“hesed,” rendered lAeos in LXX and Mt. In the plural, and in con¬ 
nection with the noun derived from “ gamal,” the term is a great 
favourite of the Rabbinic literature, in which “ gemiluth hasadim ” 
denotes “the rendering of loving services,” services of money and yet 
more of person (T.B. Sukkah 49 b, on basis of another famous O.T. text 
in which “hesed” appears, the ayairav e\eov of Micah vi. 8; cf. also 
Deut. Rabba v. § 3). 

There is a well-known saying to the same effect by Johanan b. Zakkai, 
who, as F. C. Burkitt points out, “was probably only a few years junior 
to St Paul.” Replying to a despondent disciple—Joshua b. Hananya— 
who bewailed the loss of the atoning sacrifices when the Temple fell, 
Johanan said that there was no room for grief, for there remained a 
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means of propitiation equal to the sacrifices, namely “gemiluth hasadim,” 
the rendering of loving-kindnesses, even as it is written, I desire loving¬ 
kindness and not sacrifice (Aboth d. R. Nathan i. iv., ed. Schechter, 
p. 21 ; cf. Bacher, Agada dev Tannaiten , p. 35; Burkitt, Schweich 
Lectures , p. 8). Johanan’s opinion was not improvised after 70 a.d. 
While the altar still stood, Johanan had said “ Just as the sin-offering 
atones for Israel, so also alms-giving (npHV) atones for the nations ” 
(T.B. Baba Bathra 10 b). Thus Johanan merely enlarged the idea from 
alms-giving to loving-kindness, and then extended to Israel after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the same principle which he had applied to 
the rest of the world before that calamity. 

If we add to this coincidence the two facts (a) that long before 70 
Johanan foresaw and prophesied the loss of the altar (T.B. Yoma 39 b), 
and ( b ) that after 70 he anticipated its speedy restoration (T.B. Kerithoth 
8 a, Rosh Hash. 31b, and particularly Sukkah 41 a ; cf. H. Graetz, Die 
judische Proselyten im Romerreiche , pp. 11-12)—we can understand 
how it came about that the cessation of sacrifices dealt so much milder 
a blow at the Jewish system than might have been anticipated. The 
minds of men like Johanan were prepared for the catastrophe, and as 
time went on and the Temple remained desolate, the religion thoroughly 
recovered its balance, and gemiluth hasadim, first a substitute, becomes 
superior to sacrifices (Deut. R. v. 3). The Apocalypse of Baruch shows 
us how, after 70, the view became forthwith propounded that the Law 
was of more permanent efficiency than the sacrifices, that the Law re¬ 
mained though the altar had gone. This idea meets us again and again 
in the Rabbinic homilies. Then, again, sacrificial language was applied 
to prayer (Taanith 27 b, Ber. 23 b), to fasting (Num. R. xviii.), to acts 
of benevolence (Levit. R. xxxiv. § 13), to the table as altar (T.B. Ber. 
55 a), to the conquest of lust as a sacrifice of the yeser (T.B. Sanh. 43 a), 
to the giving of alms as payment of the shekel for the tamid (T.B. 
Baba Bathra 9 a), and already in Justin Martyr’s time the theory was 
propounded by Jews (represented by Trypho) that the sacrifices as such 
all along had been merely temporary or educational (Dialogue xxii., 
lxviii.), a theory which finds expression in the Midrash (Levit. Rabba 
xxii. 8, Yalqut on Ps. cxxxii., Gen. R. lxxxvi. §5, Mechilta p. 60 b), 
and was afterwards fully developed by Maimonides ( Guide , iii. 32 ; see, 
however, D. Hoffmann, Leviticus , Berlin 1905, i. pp. 81 seq.). What has 
been said of gemiluth hasadim applies generally also to the Torah as a 
permanent means of salvation. 
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The evidence of Philo is to the same effect. For the diaspora, 
Justin’s evidence shows (Dialogue xxii., lxviii.) that Jews applied 
Malachi i. 11 to the efficiency of prayer as apart from sacrifice (cf. for an 
instructive use of this text Pesiqta Rabbathi, p. 192 a. As in Justin 
so in the Midrash the text is used in a controversy between Jew and 
non-Jew). But Philo’s evidence is the more important as it is so much 
earlier. Like the Rabbis and the Gospels, Philo has no antipathy to 
sacrifices as such. They all accept the prophetic standpoint, but point 
forward to the time when, by the force of circumstances, sacrifices must 
give way to other methods of appealing for God’s mercy. In the process 
and progress Philo says some fine things. “ They who bring themselves 
(a vtovs cfrepovres) are offering the most excellent of sacrifices ” ( De 
Sacrifant. iii., M. 11. 253, C.-W. v. 65). With this may be compared 
the identical phrase in a Midrash. The word nefesh (soul, life) is 
mentioned with reference to the meal-offering (Levit. ii. 1). Why? 
Because it is the poor man who brings such an offering, and God accounts 
it as though “he offered his soul, himself” 'izb 3^pn ib'KD (Yalqut 
§ 447). The context in Philo also refers to the poor, and thus the 
parallel is very close. And again : u God delights in fireless altars 
round which virtues form the choral dance ” (/?o)p,oi? yap a 7 rvpois, 7 repl or? 
apcrai ^ opevovcn, yeyrjOev 6 Oeos, De Plant . xxv., M. I. 345, C.-W. ii. 154). 
Philo would not have objected, any more than Maimonides did, to 
praying for the restoration of the sacrifices. It was not till the modern 
liberal movement that Jews began to omit such prayers (cf. D. Philipson, 
The Reform Movement in Judaism , 1907, p. 118 etc.). 

(m) The tradition of the elders (Mk. vii. 3) 

The word TrapaSocris, often used in Classical Greek, only occurs in 
this place in the Gospels, and in the parallel passage Mt. xv. 2. A. Merx, 
on this last-cited text, argues that the word can hardly mean “tradition,” 
for the strict rules of hand-washing and so forth were certainly not old 
enough in the time of Jesus to deserve such a description. He suggests 
(with support from the Syriac) that we ought to render 7rapaSoo-i9 by 
commandment (ni¥D), or to regard 7 rapa 8 oo-is as a late change of the 
text. Biichler (Der galilaische Am-ha Ares, 1906, ch. iv.) maintains that 
hand-washing as a firmly fixed obligation was not introduced till the 
second century. His book is full of most valuable material, and though 
his contention regarding hand-washing is disputable, he certainly sue- 
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ceeds in proving, what had been previously urged by Jewish scholars, 
especially by C. G. Montefiore, that the majority of the purity laws 
applied only to priests, or to laymen who had occasion to enter the 
Temple (C. G. Montefiore, Hibbert Lectures , 1892, p. 476 and note 4). 
On this point Dr Biichler’s evidence leaves no room for doubt. It 
certainly does not seem that there was ever a large class of laymen who 
voluntarily elected to live under sacerdotal restrictions. W. Brandt 
(<Jildische Reinheitslehre , 1910, p. 4) concedes that the passage in Mk. 
has the appearance of an interpolation. His examination of the Rabbinic 
evidence is distinguished by its sincerity and objectivity. 

Josephus (13 Antiq. x. 6) uses the term “tradition of the fathers” 
(7rapaSocri9 rwv Trarepcui/) in contradistinction to the written law (vo/xi/xa 
ra ycypa/xpieVa), and expounds this as the point of contention between 
Pharisees and Sadducees; on this account Leszynsky ( Die Sadducaer , 
1912, p. 297) conceives that Jesus had Sadducean leanings. Hellenists 
like Philo were certainly not on the Sadducean side, as is proved 
by his often-quoted and favourable reference (M. 11. 629) to “the ten 
thousand other precepts which relate to the unwritten customs and 
ordinances of the nation.” It may be doubted whether in Ecclus. 
viii. 9 there is any specific allusion to such traditions. But in the Pro¬ 
logue to that book it may be that when the writer alludes to “ readers 
and lovers of learning ” he is referring not to one and the same class 
but to two classes. The readers may be those who study the mikra , 
the written law as read from the scroll ; while the lovers of learning 
might be those who study the traditions, which were learned orally, 
mishnah. (Cf. J. H. A. Hart in J.Q.R. xix. 284 seq. and my note 
p. 289.) The earliest clear reference to “ two laws ”—written and oral— 
is in connection with a proselyte story told of Hillel and Shammai 
(T.B. Sabbath 31a). 


(n) I say unto you , Fear him (Luke xii. 5) 

The context of this saying has already been discussed (p. 46 above). 
So, too, in First Series (p. 139) reference is made to the Rabbinic turn 
given to Ps. cxxx. 4 : “ But there is forgiveness with thee, that thou 
mayest be feared.” God’s readiness to pardon leads to the fear of God. 
A similar idea may underlie Rom. ii. 4 “the goodness of God leadeth 
thee to repentance.” 
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How old is this use of the idea in, or read into, Ps. cxxxd It is at 
least as old as the Letter of Aristeas (on the date of which see J.Q.R . 
Jan. 1902 ; H. St J. Thackeray in his ed., S.P.C.K. 1918, p. xii.). No 
reasonable critic places the Letter later than 100 B.c. (cf. H. T. Andrews 
in Charles’ Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha , ii. p. 87). 

Now in the course of the discussions at the Banquet, the king 
inquires (§ 194) how he might inspire terror into his enemies? The sage 
answers: “ If while maintaining an abundant supply of arms and 
forces he recognised that these things were powerless to secure any 
lasting and conclusive result. For God instils fear into the minds of men 
by granting reprieves and making merely a display of his sovereignty.” 

It seems to me that the difficulty found by Wendland in interpreting 
this passage is removed by a reference to Ps. cxxx. As we should ex¬ 
pect, there is no suggestion in the text of Aristeas of any acquaintance 
with the LXX version of Psalms. 


(0) Barabbas (Mt. xxvii. i6seq.) 

The name occurs in all four Gospels (cf. Mk. xv. 7 seq., Lk. xxiii. 
18, Jn. xviii. 40). The question as to the authenticity of the reading 
u Jesus” in front of Barabbas has been answered in the affirmative by 
F. C. Burkitt in his valuable note ( Evangelion da Mepharreshe , ii. 277) 
and many authorities are of the same opinion. The purpose of the 
present note is to call attention to an onomastic suggestion of 
W. Bacher. 

Barabbas naturally means “Son of Abbas” (Abba). “ But evidence 
is wanting that Abba was a proper name ” (Plummer on Luke xxiii. 18). 
It is certainly true that in no instance, except Barabbas, can the 
personal name Abba be cited quite so early. Yet it is not necessary to 
suppose that Abba means “ father ” in this case, seeing that Abba is a 
well-established proper name and that early enough. A possible con¬ 
temporary of Johanan ben Zakkai was so named (Mishnah Peah ii. 6), 
and he does not stand alone. (See J.E. i. 29, where both those able 
scholars—W. Bacher and L. Ginzberg—unhesitatingly accept Abba as 
a personal name.) There was among the Yabne Rabbis a Judah bar 
Abba (Mishnah Eduyoth vi. 1), if we follow the reading of the Cam¬ 
bridge Mishnah (ed. Lowe, p. 139 a), supported by the Yuhasin (cf. 
Bacher, Revue des fitudes Juives , xxxvi. p. 104). The Amora Samuel’s 
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father was Abba bar Abba (T.B. Berachoth 18 b). The evidence for 
the use of Abba as a personal name is quite conclusive. 

As to the origin of the name, it may have been originally a title of 
honour (father = master, Rabbi, cf. Abba Saul) and thence become used as 
a proper name. But as Bacher points out (op. cit. p. 105) it may well 
be an abbreviation of Abraham. Bacher shows that the full name 
Abraham is never used in the Talmud. Similarly Moses, Aaron, David, 
Solomon, are never used in the Talmud of Palestinians, and most of 
the names cited were equally unused in Babylonia, except that in the 
latter country we once find a single Moses in the fourth century 
(T.B. Arachin 23 a, Baba Bathra 174 a) and a single Aaron in the fifth 
(T.B. Baba Qama 109 b, Menahoth 74 b). These names (to which may 
be added Isaiah and Israel) were not used because of the veneration in 
which they were held. The names avoided seem to have been the first 
in their respective aspects : Abraham the first Patriarch, Aaron the first 
high-priest, and so forth. Later on, continues Bacher, these venerated 
names were given in the hope that those so denominated would imitate 
the virtues of the original bearers of the names. Yet, as Bacher adds, 
in the third century a Palestinian Rabbi, Samuel b. Nahman, expressly 
asserts that the name Abraham was used (Genesis Rabba, ch. xlix. 
beginning, cf. Bacher, Agada der palaestin. Amoraer , i. 489). 

Bacher (p. 105) concludes from these facts that the name Abraham 
was used at the earlier periods, but in the disguised form Abba. “ On 
ne reussit pas seulement a preserver ainsi de la profanation le nom 
dAbraham, mais on a egalement un des principaux elements etymologi- 
ques de ce nom (2X cf. Genesis xvii. 5) et on rappelle en meme temps le 
titre d’Abraham comme ‘pere’ /car’ e^o^V (l^nx DPTOK cf. Isaiah lxiii. 
16).” On this view Jesus Barabbas was really Jesus the son of Abraham. 


( p ) Abrahams bosom (Luke xvi. 22) 

Some commentators seem to think that this phrase occurs in 
4 Macc. xiii. 16-17. This is due to C. L. W. Grimm’s note on the 
passage in Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbucli zu den Apokryphen des 
Alton Testamentes (Leipzig 1857): “Vs. 16 werden uns Abrah., Iaaak 
und Jacob in ihren Schoss aufnehmen.” There is, however, no authority 
for the words “ in their bosom ” in the Greek text. Hence this supposed 
parallel to Luke, so far as the phraseology is concerned, is non-existent. 
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In a general sense, moreover, the parallel is scarcely good, for ac¬ 
cording to the text cited the martyrs would resemble Isaac who at 
the “fatherly hand ” yielded himself to be a sacrifice (4 Macc. xiii. 
12). Hence they would be worthy of their great progenitors and 
“after this our passion, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob shall receive us, 
and all our forefathers shall praise us.” This is less close to the parable 
of Lazarus and Dives than to Matt. viii. 11: “ Many shall come from the 
east and the west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven.” The phrase “sitting in Abraham’s 
bosom” (DiTUK lp*m 3t5>v) occurs once in the Talmud (T.B. Qiddu- 
shin 72 b) with reference to a tliird-century Babylonian Rabbi, Adda 
bar Ahaba. It is doubtful whether the statement is that Adda “ sat in 
the bosom of Abraham ” in his infancy (at his entry into the covenant 
of Abraham on his circumcision) or at his death (on his entry into 
Paradise). The latter seems the more probable, though Rashi adopts 
the former interpretation. 

Attention may be called to A. Geiger’s suggestion (Jiidische Zeit - 
schrift, 1868, vi. pp. 196 seq.) that Lazarus (i.e. Eleazar) is identifiable 
with Abraham’s servant. His citations are interesting. He concludes 
that at the time of Jesus, or rather at the time when Luke’s parable 
was assigned to Jesus, Eleazar-Lazarus was among the Jewish folk a 
type of a humble but zealous and God-fearing man of the lower people, 
fit to be borne on angels’ wings to Abraham’s bosom, to serve him as it 
were in Paradise as he had served him on earth (op. cit. p. 201). 


(q) They make broad their phylacteries (Mt. xxiii. 5) 

There is no support elsewhere for this particular form of ostentation. 
The tephillin (nowhere described in Jewish sources as phylacteries) 
were, however, a proudly borne mark of Judaism, and the display of 
them (especially the tephillah worn round the head) was only osten¬ 
tatious in a good sense (as understood by the Pharisees). This is clear 
from T.B. Menahoth 35 b, where the rite is brought into connection 
with Deut. xxviii. 10 “And all the peoples of the earth shall see that 
thou art called by the name of the Lord.” 

Similarly it would seem that it was held needful to specify this rite 
because of heretical variations, the precise nature of which, however, 
is not clear. The commentators find it very difficult to explain the 
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“ danger ” of wearing a round phylactery on the head—the context 
implies that any but a cubical shape was heretical (Mishnah Megillah 
iv. 8). Is the “danger” some obscure superstition, against which it 
was desirable to protest ? Perhaps this throws light on the use of the 
word “phylactery” (amulet). 

In his Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel , C. F. Burney (p. io) 
suggests that to Matthew’s 7t\oltvvovo-lv yap ra cfivXaKT'qpia avTuv corre¬ 
spond the jaaKpa 7 TpocrevxopLevoL of Mk. xii. 40 and Luke xx. 46. The 
charge of verbosity in prayer is indeed hard to justify, for early Jewish 
liturgies were very brief (compare p. 85 above). Dr Burney thinks 
that the “Aramaic original” was which Matthew 

rightly rendered “ who make broad their phylacteries,” while the other 
Synoptics mistranslated by “ who make verbose their prayers.” As a 
comment on a not ignoble motive for pietistic display may be cited the 
Mechilta on Exod. xv. 2 (ed. Friedmann, p. 37 a), where irvOfrO is ren¬ 
dered “ and I will beautify him ” — and the comment is made, man can 
4 ‘ beautify ” God by wearing a beautiful fringe and a beautiful tephillah 
or phylactery (n&O nSan HN3 IVX'X). Or again, the Yelamdenu to Genesis 
xxv. 23 (with a play on and D'fcU). “Read not two nations (Esau 
and Jacob), but two proud ones, both of whom glorify themselves: 
Esau (Rome) prides itself in its kvk\(xs (state-robes) while Jacob wears 
the fringe; Esau wears the ^Aa/xus (toga), Israel the tallith ” (the four- 
cornered mantle, still used by the orthodox in prayer). This may be 
compared with the quotation with which this Note opens. Perhaps in 
the contrast to the Roman kvkXcls (literally round garment) we have a 
clue to the Mishnaic objection to a round phylactery. The round robe 
was a feminine attire originally at least, and there would be an objec¬ 
tion to use phylacteries which suggested feminine fashions. (On the 
quotation from the Yelamdenu see Kohut, Aruch s.v. N^D.) 

It may be that the objection in Mt. is to wearing of the phylacteries 
at all. It may have displeased, in particular, Gentile observers. Jerome, 
on Galatians iv. 22, says that Jews feared to appear in the cities, 
because they attracted attention; “probably,” comments Blau, they 
were recognised by the tephillah (phylactery, on the head). For a similar 
reason, the phylactery was not worn openly in times of danger (Mishnah 
Erubin x. 1). As regards the Jews themselves, however, the practice 
was not universal, and in some Jewish circles may have been disliked 
(cf. L. Blau in J.E . x. p. 27). Some pietists of recent centuries have 
adopted large phylacteries; this has not been from motives of ostenta- 
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tion but to enable the texts, inscribed on parchment inside the leathern 
boxes, to be written clearly. In most cases the boxes are small, and the 
writing diminutive. It must be remembered that each box contains four 
texts: Exod. xiii. i-io, 11-16, Deut. vi. 4-9, xi. 13-21, i.e. 31 verses. 

The verb used in Mt. 7t\oltvvovo-lv may merely be used as an equivalent 
to the jmeyaXvvovaiv of the latter part of the verse (used in relation to 
the KpacnreSa, the LXX word for “ fringes ”). But if the first verb be 
taken precisely (to widen), it can hardly refer to the boxes, which were 
cubical. One hardly widens a cube. The difficulty is removed if we 
think of the straps by which the boxes were attached, rather than of 
the boxes themselves. The tephillah of the arm (box and strap alike) 
was invisible. But the head tephillah was displayed, hence its greater 
importance in Rabbinic eyes. The head tephillah is bound over the 
brow, the box overhanging the centre of the forehead, and a knob at 
the middle of the neck, the two ends of the strap hanging over the 
shoulders in front. There was, however, another method of dealing 
with the ends of the strap, viz. to tie them round twice or thrice not 
to leave the ends loose. This method (referred to in Menahoth loc. cit.) 
would explain Mt.’s verb 7rXa tvvovo-lv. 


(r) In his heart (Mt. v. 28) 

The Rabbinic parallels usually quoted in illustration of this great 
thought are less to the point than are some of the ideas to be read 
under rVYQy limn (“unchaste imagination”) in the Dictionaries (Levy, 
p. 493; Jastrow, p. 366; Kohut, 111. p. 243). Levy quotes especially 
(T.J. Yoma 29a) rrYOyo «n^p ilTny Timn “The thought of sin is 
more serious than sin itself.” Kohut cites (T.B. Berachoth 12b): “ After 
your eyes (Numbers xv. 39) means lustful imagination,” cf. the Targum 
ad loc . 

On the other hand, this ideal doctrine was not pressed to the 
exclusion of a differentiation between temptation and fall, between 
intention and act. The Gospel would assuredly not so have pressed it. 
Transgression for God’s sake may be better than piety wdthout such 
motive (T.B. Horayoth 10 b), but the real differentiation is well brought 
out in Tosefta Peah i. § 4. A good intention is, as it were, added to, ac¬ 
counted with, the good deed which ensues; not so a bad thought which 
does not eventuate in an evil effect (cf. T.B. Qiddushin 40 a). The test 
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of true reformation on the part of the unchaste offender was the presence 
of the same opportunity with the absence of the same yielding to it 
{ibid.). Resistance to temptation was possible; it was a very high virtue 
(T.B. Yoma 38-39). Who is mighty? He who subdues his yeser, his 
impulse to sin (Mishnah Aboth iv. 2); the stronger the man, the stronger 
his yeser, and therefore the greater his triumph if his good yeser pre¬ 
vail (T.R. Berachoth 34b, Sukkah 52 a; cf. C. Taylor on Aboth ch, iv. 
note 2 and Additional Note 33). Cf. p. 105 above. 

It is in accord with this that unrectifiable crookedness (Eccles. 
i. 15) is defined as the adultery which produces bastard offspring 
(Mishnah Hagigah i. 7). The Talmud (T.B. Hagigah 9 a) records the 
opinion that the act is just as reprehensible if no such consequence 
occur. But it is the act, not the mere lust, that is castigated in this 
connection. 


(■ s ) Love thy neighbour (Mt. v. 43) 

The question whether in Rabbinic exegesis this text was restricted 
in its application is discussed in the First Series of these Studies. 

On the whole that exegesis has a fine record on this text. The only 
exception specified is that of the heretic and the betrayer. A famous 
passage of the Aboth de R. Nathan (i. ch. 16, ed. Schechter, p. 64) 
against “hatred of one’s fellow-men” (]YP"On n&OB>) refers to this 
case. With this may be compared the Church canons threatening 
perpetual excommunication against Christian delatores (Synod of 
Elvira, c. 306 a.d., can. lxxiii.; cf. Council of Arles, can. xiii.). Even 
so, however, R. Simeon b. Eleazar (in the same passage) protests that 
“ it is said with a great oath : Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, 
I am the Lord—I have created him; if thou love him I am faithful 
to requite fully, if not I am a Judge to exact punishment (from thee).” 
So, too, on Exod. xxii. 27 the Mechilta ends off with the most general 
exposition of reverence, not merely for prince and judge, but for all 
men (d*TK h'D *"IN^). Note in the former passage, as in the one cited 
below, the phrase with a great oath; this implies the most emphatic 
and impressive form of command. 

Again, a first-century passage (Aboth de R. Nathan ii. 26, ed. 
Schechter, p. TD) is of great significance. R. Hanina, the deputy high- 
priest, said of neighbourly love that " it is a thing on which the whole 
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world depends. This command was given with an oath on Mt. Sinai. 
If thou hate thy neighbour who is as bad as thyself, I will exact 
payment from thee! If thou love thy neighbour who is as good as 
thyself, I will have mercy on thee ! ” 

n'D mo nyuc? vby -ion: n D^>iyn bt? -an -idin Donun po x:on ui 
onv e»Nn inixo y- 0 r 6 pn 'n on cyi wyocy -p'an njik' dn 

: i^y nmoi )dn: 'n on -p^yco vEpyos? inon dn nniN 
(In Rabbinic idiom iniN‘ most probably means thee.) 

Thus a man must not be hated for the evil in him—the hater being 
also a sinner; but he must be loved for the good in him, corresponding 
to the good in the lover. The passage is a little obscure, but this 
would appear to be its meaning. 

Commenting on the variation of text in Exod. xxiii. 4-5 and Deut. 
xxii. 4 (in the former it is an enemy's ox that must be restored, in 
the latter a brother's) the Sifre, on the latter text, remarks that the 
inherent readiness of men to exclude others from the fraternal relations 
induced the Law to specify “enemy,” thereby bringing the latter within 
the category of brother min mm (Ed. Friedmann 

p. 115 a: cf. also note 6.) Cf. T.B. Baba Bathra 32 b: HD »V)¥JD 

m *]1Db. The purpose of the Law concerning an enemy is to 
restrain, subdue, a man’s evil inclination which might prompt him to 
narrowness of sympathy. 

While on this topic, reference may be made to A. Seeberg’s book 
Die beiden Wege und das Aposteldekret (Leipzig 1906). He holds that 
the a pxcllol (Mt. v. 27, 33) are not Moses and the other Biblical 
authorities but the contemporary exponents of a doctrine of The Two 
Ways which Jesus was criticising. His argument, though uncon¬ 
vincing, has many points of interest (see particularly pp. 18-22). On 
the other hand his deduction from the allusions in the Rabbinic 
literature to “causeless enmity " that a well-founded enmity was 
lawful, is quite unjustified. “ Causeless hatred ” was and is a common 
human fault against which moralists pronounce without implying that 
any form of hatred was condoned. Baseless animosity and ill-feeling 
are evils against which no denunciation is too strong. In the Sephardic 
ritual (ed. Gaster, p. 113) this is well brought out, for the same prayer 
which is directed negatively against unfounded hatred (Dm riSOD') 
appeals positively for fellowship in brotherly love and friendliness. 
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(i t) A camel through a needles eye (Mt. xix. 24; Mk. x. 25 ; 

Lk. xviii. 25) 

The commentaries rightly quote (from Lightfoot, Wuensche, and 
others) the Talmudic phrase “ an elephant passing through a needle’s 
eye” (T.B. Berachoth 55b, Baba Mesia 38b) to describe something 
extraordinary. It was obviously a proverbial expression. It is applied 
in the Talmud to an impossible dream and to over-subtle dialectics 
(cf. on the proverb L. Dukes, Rabbinische Blumenlese , 1844, pp. 119,. 
212 ; A. Cohen, Ancient Jewish Proverbs , 1911, pp. 113-4). 

On the other hand, a similar metaphor is employed in the Midrash 
in a sense opposite to the meaning of the Gospels. The entrance into 
God’s grace is easy. “The Holy One said : Open for me a door as big 
as a needle’s eye and I will open for you a door through which may 
enter tents and (?) ” (Pesiqta R. xv. ed. Friedmann, p. 70 a). The 
final word occurs in a great variety of readings. The Midrash on 
Canticles v. 2 has cut the knot by reading “ wagons and coaches.” 
This, as Friedmann argues, is a late emendation. But what was the 
original text? It varies between nVWnM, mnwnn, ninsixa, nmiO, 
and several other forms. Friedmann holds that underlying these 
variants is the Latin castra . It may, however, be suggested that the 
real reading is the hapax legomenon rvnD"D (Isaiah lxvi. 20) where the 
meaning is probably dromedaries. If this be so the parallel, or rather 
contrast, is striking. The repentant sinner opens a needle’s eye to God, 
and God opens a gate in which tents and camels might camp. The 
figure almost seems employed as a foil to the Gospel passages quoted. 


(u) Sufficient unto the day (Mt. vi. 34) 

The citation from T.B. Sanhedrin 100 b, Wuensche’s Neue Beitrage r 
p. 98 (cf. W. C. Allen’s Commentary on Matthew , p. 65) illustrates 


James iv. 13, 14 better than it does 
James iv. 13, 14 

Go to now, ye that say, To-day or 
to-morrow we will go into this city, and 
spend a year there, and trade, and get 
gain: whereas ye know not what shall 
be on the morrow. What is your life? 
For ye are a vapour, that appeareth for 
a little time and then vanisheth away. 


Mt. vi. 34. 

T.B. Sanhedrin 100 b 

Trouble not thyself about the trouble 
of the morrow, for thou knowest not 
what a day brings forth. Perhaps on 
the morrow a man (alive to-day) will 
not exist, and he will be found having 
troubled himself concerning a world 
which is not his (for he may have de¬ 
parted from this world over-night). 
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In both these parallels Prov. xxvii. i is in the speakers mind, 
though the LXX phraseology is unlike that of James. The latter has 
oiTives ovk eTriaraerOe rrjs avpiov , while the former runs: ov yap yivwaKeis 
r l re^erai rj eiriovcra. On the other hand, the repeated use of Kav^aopiai 
in the context in James points to a reminiscence of the LXX render¬ 
ing of the first clause in Prov. xxvii. i (/if/ Kavx& ra els avpiov ), just as 
the personification of the “morrow” is common to Matthew and 
Proverbs. The true parallel to Mt. vi. 34 (as Lightfoot already 
recognised, and as Wuensche also indicates), is to be found in T.B. 
Berachoth 9 b (n*niWO HH). The Talmudic phrase is not easily 
translated. Its meaning is quite clear, however. There is no need to 
anticipate trouble; it is enough to grieve when the cause arrives, not 
beforehand. “Time enough for the trouble when it comes” is Jastrow’s 
rendering (Diet. p. 1300), which brings out the force well, as does 
M c Neile’s “There is enough trouble in its hour.” A variant might be 
suggested: “Trouble has its sufficiency in its hour.” In the Talmud 
the idea ‘occurs in a homiletic exposition of Exodus iii. 14. God is 
first described as “ I am that I am,” but at the end of the verse it is 
“ I am ” only. The double I am is taken to refer to present and future 
tribulations, to the slavery in Egypt and the captivity in Babylon. In 
A. Cohen’s translation ( Berakot , p. 54), the passage runs: “/ am that 
I am. R. Ammi said: The Holy One, blessed be He, spake to Moses, 
‘ Go, say to the Israelites, I was with you in servitude and I will be 
with you in the servitude of the kingdoms.’ He (Moses) said before Him, 
‘Lord of the Universe, sufficient is the evil in its time.’ The Holy 
One, blessed be He, said to him, £ Go, say to them, I am hath sent me 
unto you.’ ” The reference to the Babylonian captivity is thus omitted. 
The epigram, Sufficient etc., is clearly a proverbial phrase, although 
collectors of Rabbinic proverbs do not always recognise this fact. 

Another parallel quoted by Schoettgen (Horae , p. 75) from the 
Mishnah Sota ix. 12 (cf. Wuensche loc . cit.) is irrelevant. In the 
despondent thought of the destruction of the Temple, R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel (in the name of R. Joshua), nature itself reflected the cata¬ 
strophe. Each day brings its curse (n^p U pxt? D1* ptf), and the dew no 
longer falls for a blessing, while the very fruits have lost their flavour. 
In the Talmudic comment (T.B. Sota 49 a) Raba piles on the agony: 
“ Raba said, Every day’s curse is greater than yesterday’s,” quoting 
Deut. xxviii. 67. The saying in Mt., like the parallel in Berachoth, 
is not so pessimistic as this. Nor is it characteristic of the Rab- 
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binic outlook, which, in its more normal aspect, is reflected in the 
liturgical passage: “We will give thanks unto Thee and declare Thy 
praise for our lives which are committed unto Thy hand, and for our 
souls which are in Thy charge, and for Thy miracles which are daily 
with us, and for Thy wonders and Thy benefits, which are wrought at 
all times, evening, morn and noon ” ( Authorised Hebrew and English 
Prayer Book, p. 51). This benediction is referred to by name in the 
Mishnah (Tamid v. 1), though the full text of the passage is not 
recorded so early. Perhaps the most influential Pharisaic utterance on 
the subject is the optimistic maxim cited in the name of Meir and 
Aqiba : “ Whatever the Merciful does he does for good (or for the best) ” 
(Toy mb SOftm lOyi bs). With this saying (T.B. Berachoth 60 b) cf. 
Romans viii. 28. Dr Pangloss has not entirely laughed this principle 
out of court. And if joy is evanescent, so is sorrow. Happiness waits 
for no man, neither does misery. For while to-day’s joy may not endure 
till to-morrow, he who suffers to-day may not be a sufferer to-morrow 
mftb "Wft DIM IX'DB' 'ft $b (Tanhuma ed. Buber, Leviticus, p. 22). 


(v) Symposia, symposia: Prasia , prasia (Mk. vi. 39, 40) 

As the commentaries note, this charming pictorial touch is not 
merely artistic but also chronological. It points to a period near the 
Passover, when, the rainy season being over, the fields (under the first 
heat of the sun) are for a while covered with fresh green—not a usual 
feature of Palestinian scenery. This greenery would be less grass than 
low-lying shrubs. Mk.’s x°P T0< > I s used in 1 Cor. in such a context. It 
may be anticipated that the new irrigation of the Jordan valley will 
considerably change this, as it has done in Egypt. (To the usual 
authorities on the scenery of Palestine add S. Krauss, Talmudische 
Arehaeologie (1911) i. 4, ii. 200.) Mk.’s Tzpaaid perhaps corresponds to 
D^n, furrow rather than bed. 

Some points of verbal interest may be noted. First, Mk.’s crv/juroo-Lov 
corresponds (as Schoettgen observes) to the Talmudic habura (mian). 
Naturally the idea is not that of the Greek drinking party; it is the 
party that is emphatic. For the use of habura see Jastrow, Diet . 
p. 416. It occurs specifically with regard to the companies united for 
partaking of the paschal lamb. Again irpacnd may possibly correspond 
(as Wuensche holds) with the Talmudic shura (mi^) row . “The 
disciples were arranged in rows like (the vines in) the vineyard ” 
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(T.J. Berachoth iv. § i end). The grouping in Mark is clearly for the 
convenience of feeding the five thousand. But the arrangement was 
also suitable for the audience at a discourse. The rows need not be as 
Menzies says “ rectangular,” but straight. For the use of shura see 
Jastrow, Diet. p. 1542. It may be suggested that the symposia were 
groups which were brought into line by the directing hand of the 
Master. 

Further, the repetition of the words—an obvious Hebraism—is 
found in the Talmud precisely in the same context as in Mk., and 
with regard to the very same word. The passage from Berachoth cited 
above runs (on the use of the description of the College at Jabneh as 
the Vineyard): “Was there indeed a Vineyard there? The reference 
is to the disciples who formed rows, rows, like a vineyard ” ('TD^n 
D"DD nil'll mil^ D'TC'y vnt? □'con). It by no means excluded that the 
meetings at Jabneh (Jamnia) were actually in a vineyard. At the 
present day the whole neighbourhood is famous for its successful 
viticulture. S. Krauss may be right in his contention that the Rab¬ 
binical assemblies occurred in the open air {Levy-Festschrift, 1912, 
p. 22). On praying in the open air see First Series, p. 2. Krauss also 
suggests the Hebrew ni 31 "iy niJIiy and J. Moffatt {Expositor, Jan. 
1914, p. 90) reminds us of his third suggestion from the Midrash on 
Cant. viii. 13, where the students sit JYlUUJ which may mean 

“in the arrangement of small gardens.” On the other hand the ten¬ 
dency to compare students to growing plants is an obvious poetical 
fancy, for which both Biblical and Rabbinic analogies are abundant. 
Reference may be made to Targum and Midrash on Ecclesiastes xii. it; 
cf. T.B. Hagiga 3 a—b: “As planting is a thing which is fruitful and 
multiplies, so too the words of the Law are fruitful and multiply” 
(ed. Streane, p. 9; the same context gives one of the many parallels 
to the “binding and loosing” of Mt. xviii. 18). Similarly “as the 
forest produces blooms so does the Temple” (T.B. Yoma 39 b)— 

a fair legend of golden trees producing golden fruits, fragrant to the 
passing breezes. To pass from further attractive citations, very pretty 
is the Rabbinic use of “flower,” “blossom” (mD) to denote the young. 
The “flowers of the priesthood” are the young priests (cf. Mishnah 
Yoma i. 7, and Buxtorff, Lexicon, col. 1810), to whom practical jokes 
were not strange. These usages recall and illustrate the picture so 
fascinatingly drawn in Mark. Such scenes as he depicts belong to the 
undying charm of the story of Jesus. 
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(w) The Blessed (Mk. xiv. 61) 

Mk.’s tov evXoyyrov is possibly more original than Mt.’s rod deov 
(Mt. xxvi. 63), but though Mk.’s phrase would be more likely on the 
lips of a High Priest, to speak of the Messiah as “the son of the 
Blessed” has no Rabbinic parallel. Dalinan (Wards of Jesus , p. 200) 
rightly remarks that: the Blessed is, as a rule, in Jewish literature 
only added as an appended epithet (cf. Rom. i. 25, ix. 5, 2 Cor. xi. 31) 
to the Holy One (xin qm Enpn, u the Holy One , blessed is (or be) He”). 
In the Aramaic equivalent the noun is used, the Holiness , blessed be He 
(fcOfl 712 KBHp, cf. Dalman, op. cit. p. 202). 

Yet something must be added to Dalman’s further remark (p. 200) that: 
‘the simple "pinon the Blessed One , Mishnah Ber. vii. 3 forms an excep¬ 
tion.” This may be an exception, but it became the rule in this particular 
context, for it was taken over by the Synagogue liturgy (cf. the bene - 
dictus of the Latin Graces). In the Mishnah cited the question is 
raised as to the form of doxology in the Grace, and various suggestions 
are made as to the formula to be used in assemblies of varying sizes. 
Whereupon: “R. Aqiba said: What do we find in the Synagogue? 
Whether many or few, one says Bless ye the Lord. R. Ishmael says : 
Bless ye the Lord who is blessed (TTQDn 'H HS R. Ishmael thus 

testifies to a liturgical use, unknown to Aqiba, but Ishmael’s view 
prevailed. For the Talmud (T.B. Berachoth 50 a) on the quoted 
Mishnah runs: “ Rafram b. Pappa visited the Synagogue of Abi 
Gibar (identified by Wiesner with Edessa). He stood up, read in the 
Scroll, and proclaimed Bless ye the Lord; he then stopped and did not 
say who is blessed. They all shouted Bless ye the Lord who is blessed. 
Raba said : Thou black pot! What hast thou to do with this contro¬ 
versy? Moreover, everybody acts in accordance with the opinion of 
R. Ishmael.” The addition was designed in order to associate the 
leader with the praise of God to which he summons his fellow-wor¬ 
shippers (cf. annotated edition of the Singer Prayer-Book, Notes p. xli). 
Many modern translations of the Synagogue liturgy prefer the render¬ 
ing who is praised to who is blessed. Moreover, there is uncertainty as 
to whether we should render “plion by “who is blessed” or “who is 
to be blessed.” The difference is not very significant, for mostly the 
invocation is followed by a further benediction. 
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(#) The friend of the bridegroom (John iii. 29) 

This is recognised as the bridegroom’s best man shoshbin (j’aK'IJ?). 
The phrase of John friend has its exact parallel in the Mishnah, 
Sanhedrin iii. 5. Neither a man’s friend nor his enemy may testify for 
or against him. The Mishnah defines friend and enemy thus: “ A 
friend is his shoshbin, his enemy one who has not spoken to him for 
thirty days.” This last definition throws considerable and favourable 
light on what the Rabbis mean by enemy. As to the first, the Hebrew 
is irnsw nr amx. 

The word often occurs in the Targum and there is a good article on 
it in J. Levy’s Chaldaisches Worterbuch iiber die Targumim, p. 464; 
cf. his Talmudic Dictionary, p. 526. He derives the word from aas? = 
-On, to be united in friendship. Sachs (as cited by Levy) explains it as 
“ myrtle-bearer.” There is no doubt as to the meaning; the shoshbin 
is, as Dalman puts it, the “Hochzeitskamerad.” There was anciently a 
shoshbin for the bridegroom and another for the bride (T.J. Kethu- 
both i. § 1); but, adds the Talmud, this was not the custom in Galilee. 

It may be worth observing in this connection that the Greek word 
for bride vvpcf>r] passed over into the Targum and Rabbinic literature, 
though the normal xn^D was ready to hand. It appears in the form 
'DJ'3 (Targum to Song of Songs iv. 8; Gen. Rabba, ch. lxxi. § 8). In 
T.B. Rosh Hashana 26 a the word is recognised as foreign: “ they 
call the bride ninphe.” On this form of the Greek word see S. Krauss, 
Griechische und Lateinische Lehnw'&rter (1899), ii. p. 361. He rightly 
recalls that the use of vvp(t>r) for daughter-in-law in Mt. x. 35 is a 
Hebraism. 


(y) Truth shall make you free (John viii. 32) 

Cf. for some parallels p. 7 above. The Rabbis read “Law” for 
“ truth.” It was the Law that produced freedom, cf. Mishnah Aboth, 
the so-called Sixth Chapter, § 2. Taylor (p. 100) draws the parallel 
between the Rabbinic saying “ thou wilt find no freeman but him who 
is occupied in learning the Torah” and John viii. 32, James i. 25, 
ii. 12. He also cites in illustration other Rabbinic sayings on the 
same subject. 
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The same thought is to be found in Philo, whose treatise Quod 
omnis probus liber est has a Stoic ring. It was a much admired idea in 
later Jewish literature. Thus there is the famous epigram by Jehuda 
Halevi, cited by me in Poetry and Religion (1920) p. 46. As a 
variant to my translation may be cited that of Mrs R. N. Salaman. 
It is curious to note how widely two translations, both exactly literal, 
may differ. Mrs Salaman’s runs thus : 

Servants of time, lo ! these be slaves of slaves; 

But the Lord’s servant hath his freedom whole. 

Therefore, when every man his portion craves, 

“ The Lord God is my portion,” saith my soul. 

This is taken from Songs of Exile (1901) p. 50. The Hebrew original 
may be read in A. Harkavy’s edition of Jehuda Halevi (Warsaw 1895) 
ii. p. 90. 


(z) The strong man armed (Luke xi. 21) 

For this phrase (to^upos Ka0M7rXicr/u.evos) there is an interesting 
parallel in the Aboth de R. Nathan (1. xxix. ed. Schechter, p. no). 
“R. Isaac b. Pinhas said: He who has in his hand Midrash but no 
halachoth, is an unarmed strong man; he who has in his hand hala- 
choth but no Midrash is an armed weakling; if he possess both he is 
a strong man armed (p'lTDl 1133 ).” In other texts (see Schechter’s note 
ad loc.) the first two clauses are reversed. Probably the reversed order 
is correct (it has good support). The man who studies the Scripture is 
a strong man, but unless he knows how to apply it to life (in hala¬ 
choth) he is without weapons. 

On the author of this saying compare W. Bacher, Die Agada der 
Palaestinensischen Amoraer (Strassburg 1896, vol. ii. p. 206). 

The use of the verb in Hermas, Mandate xii. 2, §4 “armed with 
the fear of God” is- perhaps closer to the Rabbinic than the evangelical 
example. “ But put on your desire of righteousness, and resist them 
(lustful desires), being armed with the fear of God (/«i0o7rXio-dp,evos 
rov (f> 6 / 3 ov tov Kvplov). For the fear of God dwells in the desire which 
is good. If the evil desire see you armed with the fear of God, and 
resisting it, it will flee far from you and will no longer be seen by 
you, for fear of your weapons.” This is in full accord with Rabbinic 
phraseology on the two yesers. In this particular saying of R. Isaac 
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the context, however, makes no specific reference to the yeser. In 
the previous sentence R. Isaac contrasts the wise and the unwise; 
the sin-fearer and him who has never tasted the fear of sin: “He 
who has in his hand Midrash but no halachoth has not tasted the 
taste of wisdom; he who has in his hand halachoth but no Midrash 
has not tasted the taste of sin.” R. Johanan b. Zakkai (Aboth de R. 
Nathan i. xxii. ed. Schechter, p. 74) has a similar saying: “The dis¬ 
ciples asked R. Johanan, Who is a Sage who is a Sin-fearer ? He said 
unto them : He is an artisan with his tool of his craft in his hand 
(m inUDIK pitf). [They asked], Who is a Sage who is no Sin- 
fearer? and Johanan answered, He is an artisan without the tool of 
his craft in his hand. [They asked]: Who is a Sin-fearer who is no 
Sage ? He answered, He is a man who is no artisan but holds in his 
hand the tool of his craft.’’ 

This passage is further illustrative of the frequent cases in the 
Gospels and the Rabbinic literature in which disciples address ques¬ 
tions to their teacher. It must have been a common form of instruction. 
The Rabbinic instances are too numerous to quote; there is an interest¬ 
ing series in T.B. Megillah 27 b-28 a. 
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